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THE  tullu>ving  \Voik  contains  tlic  fuhnnnce  of 
k  Courie  uf  Lectures,  Mrhich  1  have  occalionaUy 
Israel  to  my  pupils  during  the  lafl  twelve  ycartfi 
The  fatisfuMiuii  which  thry  rxpniVnl  on  hearing 
them  has  enciuifngecl  mc  to  Impe,  that  thry  will 
iu)t  prove  uuaoceptahle  to  tholci  tor  wlioic  uie 
they  are  now  made  public. 

To  aflert  a  vltiuw  to  originality  in  Puch  a  work- 
as  this  would  perhaps  only  he  etpiivalent  to  a  con-^ 
feiliou  oF  itA  demerit.  My  pretentions  to  public 
regard  mull  depend  in  no  (hiall  degree  upon  th<} 
hianncr  in  which  I  have  clothed  ohi  ideas  in  a  ncMf 
drefsi  and  upon  my  (kill  in  OomptelUng  within  it 
luoderatc  compafs  the  TubUance  of  large  and  volu« 
minous  worksi  Upon  all  my  iubje^ts  I  have  en* 
deavourcd  to  rcflcJtl  light  from  cveiy  qtiarter  which 
my  reading  woilld  aiFord.  My  referenceR,  and  the 
books  mentioned  in  my  Appendix,  wilt  thow  the 
fourees  fVom  which  t  have  derived  my  principal 
hiformation ;  hut  it  would  be  almod  an  cndlefsi 
and  perhaps  a  very  oilentatious  talk^  to  enumerate 
hll  my  literary  obligatiohsi 
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There  arc  a  few  topiri  iiulccil,  with  rcfpr/Tl  W 
whirl)  I  thiniv  t  may  he  allowed  to  aiVert  fntnc 
claiiviH  t.o  novelty.  Tor  many  oF  my  r(*mark.H  ou 
t/fc  (invk  l^niiiitutgc  I  am  inflclitcil  principally  to 
my  own  ohlrrvat  ions  upon  itn  nature  ami  compa- 
rative merits;  the  fli/hn\y  of  C/tivalri/,  important 
as  the  inlhirnee  of  (hat  lemarkahle  inilitution  ha'* 
heen  upon  matuuM's,  in  a  iuhjeM  upon  which  I  have 
liot  heen  ahle  to  oolU'H  much  intbrnmtiim  from 
KngliHi  Authors;  and  the  Iiyhry  ofthe  lievivftlof 
Claj/ical  Lcannnir^  although  u  topic  of  the  Urongell 
interell  to  every  man  of  letters,  Iiua  never  heen  fully 
treated  hy  any  writer,  with  whofc  works  1  am  ac- 
fjuainled. 

Many  ol'  my  Quotations  are  fclefled  from  fueli 
lirork.H,  as,  either  from  tlu'ir  fi/e,  mimher  of  vo- 
Umtes^  or  IcarccnrfH,  do  not  fiecpiently  come  within 
the  reach  of  young  men.  If  lome  of  them  are 
borrowed  from  more  ohvious  and  pf)pular  works^ 
their  peculiar  beauty,  t) length,  aiul  appofitcnef% 
it  is  prcftuncd,  will  juliify  their  introduciifuu  J)ut 
elegant  aft  my  cpmtation.s  may  he  in  point  of  ftyle, 
conclulivc  as  to  reafoning,  or  llrikiug  as  to  the 
imprelUou  they  are  calculated  to  make ;  thry 
will  not  completely  aufwer  the  intended  purpofe, 
if,  white  they  raife  a  high  opinitm  of  the  merit  of 
their  authors,  they  do  not  excite  an  eager  curiofity 
to  perulemoie  of  their  works. 

If  t  fhould  he  fortunate  enough  to  fuccecd  in 
procuring  for  eminent  writers  any  additional  degree 
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THE  following  Work  contains  the  fubttarice  oif 
k  Courfe  of  Leftures,  which  I  have  occafionally 
i;ead  to  my  pupils  during  the  laft  twelve  years; 
The  fatisfa6iioa  which  they  expreifed  on  hearing 
them  has  encouraged  me  to  hope,  that  they  will 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  thofe^  for  whofe  ufe 
they  are  now  made  public. 

To  aflert  a  claim  to  brigihality  in  fiich  a  work, 
as  this  would  perhaps  only  be  equivalent  to  a  cpn-^ 
feffion  of  its  demerit.  My  pretenfions  to  public 
regard  muft  depend  in  no  fmall  degree  upon  thd 
manner  in  which  I  have  clothed  old  ideas  in  a  new 
drcfs,  add  upon  my  fkill  in  ciompreffing  within  a 
moderate  compafs  the  fubftance  of  large  and  volu* 
minous  woirksi  Upon  all  my  lubjedls  I  have  en* 
deavoured  to  refleft  light  from  every  quarter  which 
tny  reading  woiild  aiford.  My  references,  and  the 
books  mentioned  in  my  Appendix,  will  fliow  the 
Iburces  from  which  1  have  derived  my  principal 
information;  but  it  would  be  almoft  an  endlefs, 
aud  perhaps  a  very  oilentatious  taik,  to  enumerate 
all  my  literary  obUgatioilSi 
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There  are  a  few  topics  indeed,  with  refpe6l  td 
which  I  think  I  niay.be  allowed  to  affcrt  feme 
clairas  to  novelty.  For  many  of  my  remarks  on 
tfie  Gr^eek  Language  I  am  indebted  principally  to 
my  own  obfervations  upon  its  nature  and  compa- 
rative merits;  the  Hijiory  of  Chivalry^  important 
as  tlie  influence  of  that  remarkable  inftitution  has 
been  upon  manners,  is  a  fulgeft  upon  which  I  have 
|iot  been  able  to  Colled  niuch  information  from 
Englifli  Authors ;  and  the  Hijiory  of  the  Revival  of 
Clajical  Learnings  although  a  topic  of  the  ftrongeft  , 
intereft  to  every  man  of  letters,  has  never  been  fully  , 
treated  by  any  writer,  with  wbofe  works  I  am  ac^ 
cjuainted. 

IMany  of  my  Quotations  are  felefted  from  fuch 
works,  as,  either  from  their  fize,  number  of  vo- 
lumeS;  or  Icarcenefs,  do  not  frequently  come  within 
the  reach  of  young  men.  If  fome  of  them  are 
borrowed  from  more  obvious  and  popular  work$, 
their  peculiar  beauty,  ftrength,  and  appofitenefe, 
it  is  prefumed,  will  juftify  their  introdu6tion.  But 
elegant  as  my  quotations  niay  be  in  point  of  ftyle, 
conclufive  as  to  reafoning,  or  Ihiking  as  to  the 
imprefliou  they  are  calculated  to  make ;  they 
will  not  completely  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe, 
it^  while  they  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
their  authors,  they  do  not  excite  an  eager  curiofity 
to  perufe  more  of  their  works. 

If  I  fliould  be  fortunate  enough  to  fucceed  in 
procuring  for  eminent  writers  any  additional  degree 
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^f  Regard ;  if  I  fliould  excite  a  more  ardent  and 
taiore  aftiv6  attention  to  any  branclies  of  ufeful 
knowledge ;  and  if  the  Variety  of  my  topics  (hould 
contribute  t6  diffufe  more  widely  the  light  of  ge- 
neral information  and  ufeful  truth  J  I  fliall  have 
the  fatisfa6i;ion  to  refleft,  that  my  time  has  not 
been  facriiiced  to  a  frivolous  purpofe  by  thus  en- 
deavouring, in  conformity  with  the  occupations  o( 
the  moft  Valuable  portion  of  my  life>  to  inllrud  the 
tifmg  generatioiik 

tt  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  by  Ibme  of  my  Ox* 
ford  friends,  that  this  work  may  prove  ufeful  to 
tbofe  who  are  qualifying  themfelves  to  pals  the 
t)ublic  Examinations  for  their  degrees  in  this  Uni- 
nerfity.  It  certainly  comprifes  a  furvey  of  the 
principal  futyefts,  with  which  the  nezO  Statute  re- 
quires them  to  be  acquainted ;  and  if  it  does  not 
contain  notices  and  lifts  of  moft  of  the  books  which 
they  muft  neceffarily  refort  to^  I  muft  confefs  I 
know  not  in  what  Catalogue  they  are  to  be  found. 
I  wifli  it  however  to  be  well  underftood,  that  this 
is  an  accider^tal  purpofe  to  which  my  work  is  ap- 
plicable i  for  I  repeat  my  affertion,  that  the  fub- 
iiance  of  it  has  been  read  to  my  pupils  in  the  form 
of  Ledures  for  a  confiderable  time  paft ;  and  more 
than  fix  years  have  now  elapfed  fince  the  general 
Table  of  Contents  was  printed^  and  diftributed 
famong  my  Friends^ 


iTkiNiTT  College,  OxFCKt$ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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SECOND  AND  THIRD  EDITIONS. 

THE  very  favourable  reception  which  this  Work 
has  met  with,  has  encouraged  the  Author  to  pub- 
lifli  a  Second  Edition,  and  a  defire  to  render  his 
defign  more  complete  has  induced  him  to  revife 
the  whole,  and  to  make  fome  important  Additions. 
As  fome  of  his  Friends,  on  whofe  judgment  he  has 
great  reliance,  have  expreffed  their  approbation  of 
the  Work,  he  feels  the  lefs  hefitation  in  earneftly 
recommending  it  to  thofe,  whofe  improvement  it  is 
intended  to  promote* 

Trinity  Collece,  Oxford^ 
Auguft.  i8o2. 
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TO    THB 

FOURTH    EDITION. 

THE  encreafing  Demand  for  my  Work  calls  upon  me  for 
adequate  Endeavours  to  merit  the  public  Approbation.  I  have 
therefore  revifed  the  wholCj  and  made  fome  ufeful  alterations  and 
additions. 

TalNITT   CoLLBGB,   OXF^AV^ 

Majto^  1803. 
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-oi^  imitation  for  Writers  of  Latin  are  Cicero  and  ViRCifrV 
.Rales  neceflary  to  be  obfervcd  in  this  elegaiit  fpecies  of  Compo-' 
fition*  Pj  143 — •i69#- 

CHAP.  V* 

THE    GREEK    LANGUAGE^ 

§ 

ITS  Origin — Dialefts — The  Theory  of  its  derivation  as 
Sated  by  Lord  Monboddo  confidered*  Its  Charad^eriflics — > 
Harmony  and  wonderful  Copioufnefs*  Various  Examples  of 
the  Greek  Cl<  ffics  prove  how  admirably  it  was  adapted  to  fub- 
Jefls  of  Poetiy — Eloquence — Miftory — and  Philofophy^  The 
peculiar  Beauties  of  Greek  Compofition.  The  Caufes  of  the: 
extraordinary  duration  and  wide  extent  of  ancient  Greek  as  st 
living  Language.  Modern  Greek.  Comparative  View  of  thef 
Greeks  Latin^  and  £ngli(h  Languages^  P.  1 70-— ^190* 


CHAP.  Vi. 

ELOQUENCE- 

FINE  etldoniium  on  Eloquence  by  Cicero.-^Four  diffe^eiif 
heads  under  which  the  produ^liOns  of  Eloquence  may  be  con.* 
fidered*  L  The  Sources  of  Argument.  IL  The  Nature  of 
Style,  in.  The  Aitangentent  of  the  different  parts  of  a  Difj: 
courfe.  IV.  Proper  Adion  and  Delivery.  The  Eloquence  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  What  Examples  to  be  propofed  fof 
the  Imitation  of  a  public  Speaker — Demosthenes-^Cicero — '- 

liORD  CHATHAM^^LoRd  MANSFf ElrD^-^BuRKE^    ScC, 

P.'  191-^214* 

CLASS  IIL 

HISTORY. 
Chap.  L 

HISTORT    IN    GENERAt. 

HISTORICAL  Infonnaticfli  is  calculated  to  gratify  tha* 
curiofity  which  is  common  to  all  periods  of  life.  The  methods- 
adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  World  ta  tranfmit  the  know^- 
ledge  of  Events  to  pofterity — The  defedls  of  fuch  riaethodsT 
conqpletely  remedied  by  Hiftory.---The  Advantages  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Hiftory.     Its  moft  important  branches,  I.  The  His^ 

TORY  OF  THE  JbWS-    II,  OtGrEECE.    III.  OF  RoM^.    IV.  OF 

Modern  Evrofe.  V.  of  England.  Statiftics,  Biography^ 
and  the  Leuers  of  eminent  Perfons,  are  liighly  ufenil  and 
pleafing  in  an  hiftorical  poiat  «f  Ykw#    Chronology  and 

GCOGRAFHt 


iC^oenAPHY  are  tlie  lights  of  Hiftory.     Coins,  Medals,  an* 
|!i$iws,  furniih  it  with  ftrone  auxiliary  evidences,     P,  21 5— 246^ 

« 

flHAP.  II. 

THE   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

COMPARISON  between  ancieat  and  modern  Hiftorian^iw 
Sketch  of  a  complete '  Writer  of  Hiftory  given  as  a  Standar4 
^hereby  to  afcertain  the  merjts  of  HiftorianSy         P.  247 — 2j$» 

CHAP.  III. 

THE   HISTORY    OF    THE   JEWS. 

THE  Accomplilhment  of  fome  remarkable  Prophecies,  re, 
Jating  both  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Chriiliai^ 
Keveiation,  and  the  evident  proofs,  that  the  Jews  were  feleded 
^s  tjie  peculiar  people  of  God,  render  their  facred^  Books  highly 
interefting.  I.  The  remote  Antiquity  of  thefe  Books  rrrthf 
proofs  ef  their  Authenticity— the  fublime  nature  of  their  Con- 
tents, II.  The  inftitutions,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  an« 
cient  Tews.  The  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  Oni 
True  God  DiscRiMiNAtEo  them  from  all  other  Na« 
TioNS  IN  THE  WoRLD.  III.  The  Effcfts  of  their  Opiniont 
and  Inftitutions  upon  their  literary  Compolitions.  The  Charac* 
ters  of  MosESr— David— Solomon -r Isaiah— Jeremiah  — 
pANi£L.  The  Accuracy  of  the  Scripture  Chronology  proved 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  IV.  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  general. — Praife  of  the  Engliill 
Tranflatlon.  Sir  William  Jones's  Opinion  of  the  Holy 
pibk.  P.  257 — 28^, 

CHAP.  IV, 

THE   HISTORY   OF    GREECE, 

ORIGIN  of  the  Greeks.  The  defcriptions  of  Homer  cof- 
irefpond  with  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  their  early  man- 
pers  and  condition.  Athens  and  Sparta  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  jGrecian  States — their  Religion  and  Government,  Th^ 
influence  of  their  refpeftive  inftitutions  uppn  manners  an4 
charaders.  The  moft  fplendid  Era  of  Athenian  Greatnefs. 
fchara<5lers  of  fome  illuftrious  Perfons  during  that  Period— t 
Miltiabes — Pausanias — Cimon — Themistocles — Aris. 
^riDEs — Socrates.  The  fufFerings  of  Patriots  and  Philofophers 
jinder  a  democratical  form  of  Government.  Degraded  ftate  of 
^he  £air  Sex.  Hard  condition  of  Slaves. — Digreffion  on  the 
Ijreatment  of  Slaves  in  ancient  tiaiesj^  and  of  ihofe  conveyed  by 

Ihe 


die  modems  to  the  Weft  Indies.     Contraft  between  the  Greek* 
and  Perilans.  P.  285-^3 1 8, 

CHAP.  V. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  great  influence  of  Liberty  and  Emulation  upon  the 
elegant  Arts  and  Literature  of  Greece.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  Grecian  Poets — Homer— Sappho — ^Pindar— -^schylus—. 
Sophocles  —  Euripides  —  Aristophanes  —  Mbnandbr  — 
Theocritus.  Gi'ecian  Orators  —  Pericles  —  Demades — » 
Hyperides — ^schines — Demosthenes.  Hiltorians — He^ 
HODOTUs  — '  THUcroiDES  —  Xenophon.  Philofophers  —  So, 
ceates — Plato— Aristotle.  Artiils— -Zeuxis— Parrha^ 
^Itfs — Phidias — Alcamanes.  P,  319 — 33 1, 

CHAP.  VI. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

■  THE  Caufes  and  Confequenccs  of  the  Peloponnefian  War., 
Character  of  Pericles.  The  decline  of  Athenian  Power  and 
Famc^.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  illuftrious  Thebans, 
Chaia^erof  Alexander  the  Great.— Apelles  and  Lyfippus. 
The  degeneracy  of  Athenian  Manners.  Greece  fubdued  by  the 
Romans^  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks.  Degraded  flate  of  its 
prefent  Inhabitants,  who  retain  fome  traces  of  the  Charader  of 
their  Anceftors*  Advantages  derived  by  modern  Europe  froia 
9ntient  Greece.  Concluding  remarks  fuggefted  by  fome  points 
of  refemblance  between  Athens  in  the  time  of  her  glory,  and 
tbt  prefent  flate  of  Great  Britain.  ^'33  2—3 5 1  ^ 

CHAP.  VII. 

THE   HISTORY    OF    ROME. 

THE  lingular  excellence  of  the  Roman  Hiflory.  The  mag- 
nificence of  Rome,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Empire  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  naturally  excite  our  curiofity  to  inveftigate 
the  leading  caufes  of  the  Greatnefs  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Power.— The  Caufes  of  its  Greatnefs  were,  I.  The  peculiar 
Constitution  of  Government,  II.  The  Improvement  o^ 
THE  Arts  of  War.  III.  The  attachment  to  the  esta- 
BtisHED  Religion.     IV.  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

P.  35^—3^3* 
CHAP.  VIII. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  Roman  Inftitutions  and  Laws,  by  forming  the 
mannersi  and  direding  the  conduct  of  an  enterprifing  People^^ 

9  enabled 


maUed  them  to  eftablifti  their  extenfive  Empire,-— Tte 
Carthaginians  were  their  moft  formidable  Rivals,  —  Theijf 
^aval  Power  and  extenfive  Commerce.  Charaders  of  Hanni^ 
BAL  and  SciPio  Africanu«,  The  Civil  Wars— The  Charac^' 
ter  of  A'trGusTus-*-The  flourifhing  ftate  of  Literature  and  thid 
Arts  during  the  Augustan  Age.^ — The  degeneracy  of  Manner* 
from  that  period. — Its  Caufes;.  I.  Luxury.  IL  Corruptiok* 
in.  Neglect  ©p  Education,  IV.  The  prevalence  of 
THE  Epicurean  PHiLosttPHT. — Good  and  bad  Emperors. 
Rome  facke4  by  the  Gptjis,  Pivifion  of  the  Empire.  Re« 
fleftions,  P,  38^— 407* 

CHAP,  IX, 

THE   HISTOKY    OF   MODERN    EUROPE, 

THE  Events  and  Revolutions  in  this  part  of  Hiftory  hav« 
given  rife  to  our  prefent  eftablifhments^  manners,  and  modes  of 
thinking.  A  ihort  review  of  the  moil  remarkable  Events,,  with 
their  refpeftive  Caufes  and  EJffedls.  I,  The  Feudal  System. 
|I,  TifE  CitysADEs,     JII,  Thb  Institution  of  CHivAL]ii[, 

P,  ij.08— 450; 

CHAP.  X, 

THE   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

THE  Events  in  Modem  Europe  continued.  IV.  Ttf «  Rli 
IPo&MATioN  of  Religion.  V.  The  revival  of  Classical 
Learning.  The  moft  remarkable  Difcoveries  of  modem  time% 
^4  their  beneficial  efie^ls.    Concluding  Obfervations. 

P,  450— 485* 


VOLUME  II. 

CLASS  III.   CONTINUED. 
CHAP.  I. 

THE   HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 

IS  interefting  to  mankind  in  general,  and  peculiarly  fo  to^ 
Britons.     Excellent  Remark  of  Frederic  King  of  Pruffia  upon 
this  fubje«fl.     The  Sources  of  our  Information  are  numerous  and 
authentic.     A  Sketch  of  thofe  memorable  Reigns  during  which 
flich  Charters  were  granted^  and  Laws  were  p^dj  as  form  our 

prefent 
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wefent Conftltution.  Alfred.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henrv  II.  John. — Magna  Charta.  Edward  I.  Edward  III, 
Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I, 
Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  The  Revolution/ 
Queen  Anwe.    The  House  o?  Hanover.  p.  1-^34, 

CHAP.  II. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  general  benefits,  which  refult  to  Engl^fhmen  from  thg 
(paenius  of  their  foljtical  Constitution,  P.  35 — 47, 

CLASS  IV, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAP.  I. 

LOGIC,    OR   THE    RIGHT    USE    OF    REASON. 

« 

ADVANTAGES  to  be  derived  fronts  its  cultivation — Its  truQ 
Nature  not  to  be  mifunderftood — Its  conftituent  Parts  are 
four;  I.  Perception,  including  ideas,  words,  and  definitions, 
II.  Judgment,  of  which. tbe  foundations  are  three — tntuitkn^ 
or  the  ground  of  fcientific  knowledge — Experience^  or  the 
ground  of  natural  knowledge — Teflimmy^  or  the  ground  of 
hiftoricalknowledge.  III.  Reasoning— its  different  kind&— • 
Syllogifm — arguments  againft  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to 
difcover  truth.  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of  reafoning  by  Induc- 
tion. IV.  Method  divided  into  the  analytic  and  fy^ithetic. 
TT-PraAice  and  good  examples  necelTary  to  form  a  correft 
Reafoner.       Examples   recommended — Lord  Bacon — Chil^ 

I.ING  WORTH GroTIUS LoCKE ClARKE BiSHOP     BuT, 

LER— tSynge — Paley.     Prafttcal  influence  of  Logic,  or  well,  ' 
regulated  Reafon,  upon  Mankind  during  the  various  periods  of 

CHAP.  II, 

THE    MATHEMATICS. 

OBJECTIONS  againft  thefe  ftudies  anfwered.  Utility  of 
Mathemacical  Knowledge.  Opinion  qf  Locke  favourable  to 
fcientific  purfuits — their  great  perfpicuity — the  method  of  rea- 
{bning  purfued  in  them.  Mathematics  are  pure  and  mixed.  .  I. 
Pure,  viz.  Arithmetic— Algebra — Qeometry — Trigonometry. 
II.  Mixed,  viz.  Mechj^nics — Optics — Aftronomy — rPneumatics 
— Hydroftatics.  Thecllimation  in  which  thefe  ftu4ies  were  held 
in  ancient  times,  P,  77 — 89, 

CHAf^ 
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'  CHAP.  III. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  fphere  of  the  Sciences  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  difcoveries  of  the  moderns — Roger  Bag  ok — Copernicus 
— Galileo — Kepler — Hutgens — Toricblli — Lord  Ba-. 
CON — Boyle — Herschel.  Tha  moft  able  interpreter  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  was  Newton — Sketch  of  his  difcoveries — Hit 
Chara^er  contrafted  with  that  of  Descartes.  The  proper  fub. 
ordination  of  Science  to  polite  Literature  in  a  general  Syftem 
of  Education.  Union  of  both  in  the  eminent  Students  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  P.  90—109. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE   WORKS    OF    NATURE. 

THE  furvey  of  the  Works  of  Nature  is  an  employment 
highly  ufeful  and  deKghtful.  The  refearches  of  Naturalifts  are 
direfted  to,  I.  Animals;  II.  Vegetables;  III.  Minerals. 
The  comparative  nature  of  Man.  The  inftinft  of  Animals — 
the  admirable  care  of  Nature  in  their  llrudlure  and  prefervation 
— ^Her  prolific  power  in  the  production  of  organized  Bodies 
appears  to  be  boundlefs.  The  Organs  of  Animals  adapted  to' 
their  convenience  and  prefervation — illuftrated  by  the  formation 
of  the  Eye.  Profped  of  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the  inferior 
Animals.  Some  parts  of  the  Creation  apparently  inconMent 
with  the.  benevolence  of  Nature,  and  yet  may  be  reconciled  to 
her  general  economy.  P.  uo— 1 3 8.. 

CHAP.  V. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED.    - 

The  Gonneding  links  of  the  chain  of  Animals  and  Vege- 
tables. — An  inquiry  into  their  Analogy  leads  to  the  Science  of 
Botany. — ^Jts  Nature. — The  fexual  Syftem  .was  eftabliflted^ 
not  difcovered  by  Linnaeus.  The  ftrudlure  of  Plants— ^Local, 
ufefulneis  of  particular  Vegetables — The  profpefta  of  Vegetable 
nature  highly  gratifying  as  a  fub j eft  of  Tafte.  Mineralogy 
— Chemistry.,  The  Works  of  Nature  raife  thp  mind  to  tlie 
confideration  of  their  great  Author»-^CoNCLUDiNG  address 
TO  THE  Supreme  Being.  P.  139 — '175. 

VOL.  I.  -  '  a  CLASS 
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CLASS  V. 

1»0LITE   LITERATURE  AND   THE   FINE  A«TS- 

Chap.  I. 

TASTE. 

DEFINITION  of  Tafte^Its  principles  are  implanted  in 
erery  mind  diftinguiihcd  by  good  fenie.-««^Tafte  is  capable  of 
high  eultivation-^Its  proper  Limits  and  Standard.  Individ 
doals,  as  well  as  Nations^  improve  their  Tafte,  in  proportion 
to  the  progrefs  of  Knowledge  sand  Refinement.        P«  1 76^200* • 

CHAP.  II. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  Charafter  of  a  Critic  who  is  a  Man  of  Tafte. — ^Exam- 
ples— Horace — Quintilian — Vida— Addison— Spe  no  e— 
LowTH — The  Wart«ns— Gray— Reyw^lds — Winkle- 
man. — The  chief  Provinces  of  Tafte — I.  Music.  II.  Paint- 
ing. III.  Poetry.  Tlie  Beauties  of  the  Classics.  The 
pleafares  which  refult  from  (he  exerciie  of  a  refined  I'afte. 

P.  201—128. 

CLASS  VI. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PIIOSPERITY,  &C. 

Chap.  I. 

AGRICULTURE 

HAS  been  efteemed  an  oh]e6t  of  great  importance  by  dtf* 
tingaifhal  perfons  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Eminent 
Writen  upon  the  fubjed — Hefiod — Xenophon,  &c.— It  has 
been  moft  flouriftiing  in  the  foil  of  liberty — gradually  im- 
proved as  old  errors  have  been  exploded,  and  new  experiments 
tried,  and  adopted.  The  beft  method  of  forming  general 
principles  upon  this  fubjeft.  Population  is  limited  by  the  means 
4f  fubfiftence.  The  charafter  and  relative  importance  of  the 
HtfSBANDMAN.  The  general  advantages  of  Agriculture— Its 
fbperiority  to  Commerce  as  a  fource  of  national  good,  and  per* 
manent  power.  P.  229-— 2^6. 

CHAP.  II. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  ftate  of  Agriculture  in  Englakd  comptied  with  that 
of  F&AMCS,  Ireland^  and  America.    Causes  of  the  fuperi^ 

5  ority 
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orify  of  England.  Plans  of  farther  Improvevement  faffgefted* 
All  other  Arts  are  inferior  in  point  of  utility  to  that  of  eaufing  tJbe  Earth 
to  hring  forth  a  copious  produce  for  tbefgpport  ofMaukiud.  P.  25 1  •*-265» 


CHAP.  III. 


COMMERCE^ 


THE  extenfive  proTpe^  of  Indoftry  exerted  ii^  every  part  ef 
Gfeflt  Britain  excites  joot  curiofity  to  inquire  into>  I.  The  Ad* 
vMtages.  II.  The  Principles.  III.  The  comparative  State  of 
Commerce.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  Ifland  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  commercial  Country  have  been  gradually  improved 
by  great  public  works.  The  influence  of  Commerce  upon 
Agriculture.  Charadler  of  the  English  Msrchant.  The 
ilKthods  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  proniKytibn  of  CoAi- 
liierce*  A  Comparifon  between  the  prefent  and  former  State 
of  England  proves  the  beneficial  eflPeds  of  Commerce— The. 
obftacles  oppofed  to  its  farther  improvement  may  be  removed.-— 
Great  Britain  fuperior  to  qfoil  Countries  in  the  requifite  meana 
for  a  widely  •extended  Commerqr*  P*  tS'j'-^z^^. 


:h|P. 


IV. 


FOREIGN    TRAVEL. 

ITS  chief  advantages.  The  qualifications  neceflary  for  a 
Gentleman  who  vifits  foreign  Countries.  The  Curiofities  of  his 
own  Ifland  to  be  previoudy  viewed.  Bad  efTe^s  of  goiibg  abroad 
too  young.  'Hafte  in  pafling  through  different  Countijjeij,  and 
IgtOtahce-of  foreign  Languages  cenfurqd.  Eminent  ttb^m 
Travellers— Gray — Howard — Sir  Joseph  Banks  —  Sim 
William  Hamilton— Moore  — YotJNC.  The  Traveller 
gratifies  his  tafle  by  treading  on  claffic  ground. — He  vifits  placet 
celebrated  in  the  writings,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  alliens  of 
the  Ancients.  He  views  the  ancient  and  modern  Specimens  o^ 
the  fine  Arts— Architedure — Sculpture— Medals— -Piftures 
•^-Books.  He  inveftigates  the  State  of  Government^ — Religion 
—Commerce— Agriculture,  &c.  and  remarks  their  combined 
efie^s  up(m  the  Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  Profperityof  Nations. 
Cautions  againft  the  adoption  of  the  dangerous  opinions,  which  pre- 
Tail  abroad  upon  Subjeds  of  Religion  and  Government.  The 
general  refult  of  his  travels  ihown  by  theit  beneficial  influence 
Opinions  and  Condod.  ,.        P.  300^^33 1 . 

»      '         CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE    PROFESSIONS. 

CLASSICAL  Learning  and  the  Elements  of  Science  and 
Philofophy  are  highly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  do  not  follow  a  pro- 
feffion^  as  well  as  afford  the  only  folid  foundation  for  profef. 
iional  Knowledge*  The  attainments  requifite  for^  I.  Trb 
Bahrister,    IL  TgE  Physician.    III.  The  Clehgtmaw*. 

P-332. 


s- 


THE   CONCLUDING   CHAPTER. 


FINAL  Exhortations  to  the  impiovement  of  the  facuhies  of- 
the  mind,   and  the  acquirement  of   ufeful  knowledge^   arifing 
chiefly  from  the  circumftances  of  the  present  Times.      P.  370. 


APPENDIX. 


0      ' 

LISTS  of  itSEFUL  M0KS9  particularly  of  feleft  editions  of 
the  Classics,  recommended  by  Perfons  eminent  for  learning 
and  juc^ment,  which  illuftraie  more  clearly,  and  explain  more 
fidly  the  preceding  Subjedls,  * 
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Clajke  pAxr.  IV  Iliadu 

Xo  feptnte  Some  of  tlie  moft  ofefol  and  the 
nofi  beantifid  fniti  from  the  great  mafi  of  htimaii 
knowUcAgt;  to  anange  tbem  4ii  foch  r^;ular  aider. 
Chat  Ibejr  may  be  in^eded  with  eafe,  and  varied 
at  pleaibit:;  and  to  recommend  tbem  to  the  carcfid 
exammation  of  young  men  who  are  ftudioufly 
dHpofed,  oonfiftute  the  defign  of  the  Author  of 
tfati  woik. 

It  b  likewHe  his  ckjtA  to  make  the  moft  uieiul 
tc^fia  of  literatufe  £imiliar  and  eaiy  to  general 
Readera,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
learned  ohtcatton. 

The  mme  he  re6e>6Ls  upon  the  present  state 
OF  sociEir,  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  arife  from 
acquiring  an  avfle  fund  of  valuable  ideas, 

▼oi.  i«  B  the 
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the  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  utility  of  engaging 
in  the  purfuit  of  general  knowledge,  as  far  as 
may  be  con/iftent  with  profejjional  views^  and  parti- 
cular Jituations  in  life. 

The  cuftoni  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  much 
more  than  it  did  formerly,  of  introducing  young 
men  at  an  early  age  into  the  mixed  company  of 
perfons  older  than  themfelves.  .  As  fuch  is  the 
reigning  mode,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
Ibme  degree  at  lead  to  blend  manly,  and  ferious 
topics  with  the  fallies  of  light  and  gay  converfa- 
tion.  And,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  intro- 
du6iion  of  fuch  fubje6b,  it  feems  requifite  to  unite 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages  other  attain- 
ments^ which  have  a  reference  to  the  fciences,  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  affairs  of  aftive  life. 

The  improvements  of  the  times  have  turned  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  new  purfuits,  and  given 
their  conduct  a  new  direftion.  The  Scholar,  no 
longer  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  College,  as 
was  formerly  the  cafe,  now  mixes  in  general  fociety, 
and  adapts  his  iludies  to  an  enlarged  fphere  of 
obfervation :  he  does  not  limit  his  reading  to  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  or  to  his  profefTional  rc- 
fearches  alone ;  but  fliows  his  proficiency  in  the 
various  parts  of  literature,  which  are  interefting 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  condition  of  focial  intercourfe  among  thofe, 
who  have  had  the  advanta<;es  of  a  liberal  educa- 

tion^ 
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tion,  is  at  prefent  fo  happily  improved,  that  a 
five  communication  fubfifts  between  all  intelligent 
and  well-informed  men.  The  Divine,  the  Phy- 
fician,  the  Barrifter,  the  Artift,  and  the  Merchant, 
affociate  without  referve,  and  augment  the  plea- 
fure  they  derive  from  converfation,  in  proportion 
as  they  obtain  an  infigbt  into  various  purfuits  and 
occupations.  The  more  ideas  they  acquire  in 
common,  the  fooner  their  prejudices  are  removed, 
a  more  perfeci  congeniality  of  opinion  prevails,  they 
rife  higher  in  each  other's  eftimation,  and  the 
pleafiire  of  fociety  is  ripened  into  the  fentimeuts'of 
attachment  and  friendfliip.  In  fuch  parties,  where 
"  the  feaft  of  reafon,  and  the  flow  of  foul"  prevail 
with  the  happieft  efFeft,  he  who  unites  to  know- 
ledge of  the  world  the  leading  ideas  and  rational 
principles,  which  well-chofen  books  can  fupply, 
will  render  himfelf  the  mod  acceptable,  and  the 

jnoft  valuable,  companion, 

<. 

-  Such  arc  now  the  abundant  produ6lions  of  the 
prefs,  that  books  written  in  our  own  language  upon 
all  fubje^ls  whatever  are  conftantly  publifhed,  and 
.quickly  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
circumflance  has  leiTencd  that  wide  and  very  evident 
'diftinflion,  which  in  former  times  prevailed  between 
the  learned  arid  the  unlearned  clafles  of  the  com- 
jmunity.  At  prefent,  they  who  have  not  enjoyed 
tfie  benefit  of  a  claffical  education  may  reap  many 
of  the  fruits  of  learning  without  the  labour  of  cul- 
tivation, as  tranflations  fnrnifli  them  with  conve- 
nient and  eafy  expedients,   which   can  in  fome 

B  2  meafure, 
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meafure,  although  an  incomplete  one,  make  amends 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  original  authors.  And 
upon  all  fbbjedls  of  general  Literature,  Science^ 
and  Taile,  in  their  adual  and  moil  highly  im- 
proved ftate,  they  have  the  fame  means  of  infor- 
mation in  their  power  with  thofe  who  have  been 
regularly  etducated  in  the  Univerfities,  and  the 
public  fchools. 

Thus  favoui»abte  are  the  temper  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Times  to  the  diffufion  of  know^ 
ledjge.  And  if  the  moll  mature  and  deliberate 
decifions  of  reileAion  and  experience  be  required 
tx>  give  weight  to  the  opinion,  that  comprehenfive 
Tiews  of  learning  and  fcience  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  bed  efFe£ls  upon  the  mind,  reference 
can  be  made  to  both  ancient  and  modem  autho- 
rities— to  writers  of  no  left  eminence  than  Quin- 
tilian,  Milton,  and  Locke.  Their  obiervations 
tend  to  prove,  that  clofe  attention  to  a  profeffional 
iludy  is  an  affair  of  the  firfl  importance,  biit  that 
invariable  and  exclulive  application  to  any  one 
purfuit  is  the  certain  mark  of  a  cOntra6led  educa^ 
Jtion.  For  hence  the  ftudent  is  led  to  form  a 
dillike  to  occupations  diflimilar  to  his  own,^  and 
to  enteitain  ppejiidices  againft  thofe  who  exercife 
them.  He  is  liable  to  view  mankind  and  theor 
employments  through  a  wrong  and  a  difcolonred 
medium,  and  to  make  imperfed,  if  not  &ilfe  eiti- 
mates  of  their  ufe  and  value.  In  order  to  prevent 
fuch  contradednefs  of  difpofition,  and  fuch  errors 
of  judgment,  what  method  can  be  more  efficacious, 

than^ 


tban  to  open  fome  of  the  gates  of  general  know- 
fedge,  and  difplay  its  moft  beautiful  profj[>e6ts  to 
his  view  ? 

Such  Proipeds,  diilin£t1y  and  deliberately  fur- 
veyed/  will  produce  the  moft  beneficial  eiFeds 
upon  his  temper  apnd  opinions.  While  they  place 
before  hiin  the  means  of  increafing  his  informa- 
tion, they  wiU  render  him  a  mote  corred  judge 
of  its  value,  and  fecure  him  from  conceit,  afie6ia'' 
tion,  and  pedantry.  They  will  vender  him  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  relative  importance 
and  comparative  merit  of  different  ftudies,  when 
referred  to  the  ufe  and  ornament  of  life.  He  will 
difcern  the  natural  affinity  which  fubfifh  between 
the  ^ifierent  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  how 
capable  they  are  of  increafing  the  influence,  and 
improving  the  beauties  of  each  other.  In  fhort, 
various  purfuits,  ikilfuUy  chofen  and  afliduoufly 
followed,*  can  give  proper  aftivity  to  every  faculty 
of  the  mind,  inafmuch  as  they  engage  the  judg- 
ment, the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  in  an 
agreeable  exercife,  and  are  afTociated  for  one  bene- 
ficial putpofe— -like  the  genial  drops  of  rain,  which 
defcend  from  heaven,  tiiey  unite  in  one  common 
fh'eam  to  {lengthen  and  enlarge  the  current  of 
knowledge. 

By  ftudies  thus  diverfified,  the  mind  is  fupplied 
with  copious  materials  for  the  ferious  reflexions 
of  retirement,  or  the  lively  intercourfe  of  fociety ; 

B  3  it 
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it  IS  enabled,  by  the  combinatioH  of  many  parti- 
cular ideas,  to  form  diofe  general  principles,  which 
it  is  always  eager  to  embrace,  which  are  of  great 
ufe  in  the  condu6l  of  life,  and  may  prove  in  every 
firtuation  pkafmg^*  and  'advantageous.  In  ih<)rt, 
fuch  .a  plan  IS: calculated  t<>  diffeminate  that  know- 
ledge, which,  is .  adapted  ito  the,  prefent  improved 
Hate  of  fociety,  to  div6ft  learning  of  pedantry,, 
and  to  afforjd  the  fcholar  fome  infight  into  the 
rfjfearches .  of  the  philcrfbpher,  the  occupations  of 
the  man  of  biifinefs,  and  the  pjeafures  of  the  man 
of  tafte. 

I •  .    ■     .  ".•   ":•       •     ■    ■  ■     . 

And  as  the  ^  Arts  and  Sciences  beftow  mutual 
aflfiftance,  and  refleft  mutual  Hight,  fo  are.  they 
highly  efficacious  and  beneficial  when  combined 
^ith  profeffional  knowledge.  .  To  fome  profeffion^ 
indeed  they  arc  effentially  necefiary,  to  all  they 
are  ornamental.  They  aflFord  illuftrations  which 
render  profeffional  ftudies  more  eafyto  be  under- 
fiood,  and  they  furnifh  fupplies,  which  are  con-  ^ 
ducive  to  their  complete  fuccefs. 

Every  one  muft  allow,  that  all  fyftems  of.  Edu- 
cation, if  conftituted  upon  right  principles,  iJiould 
be  well  adapted  to  the  fituations  of  thofe,  for 
whofe  fervice  they  are  intended.  In  f^lefting  the 
topics  of  the  following  work,  I  have  therefore 
confidercd  Young  Men, :  with  a  view  to  their  moft 
important  relations  ^in  life,  as  Chbistians,  as 
3TUPJ&NTS,    and  as  Membei^j  qf  the  Britith 

Empire, 
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:re,  the* welfare  •  and  profperity  of  which  de- 
pend lipon  thie  ufe&lnc^  of  their  attainments,  and: 
tiie  re^d:abiiity  of  their  condu6i. 


I  ■ 


•  # 


'  Itisevident  from  general  obfervation,  that  the- 
principled  of  religion  are  congenial  with  the  mind* 
of  man :,  .for  .even  among  tribes  the  mod  bar-r 
barbus  and  uncivilized,  whether  we  explore  the  wild§ 
ofi  Africa;^  or  tbc-lhores  of-  the  Pacific  Oceaoi 
where  the  capacities  of  the  inhabitants  are  narrow* 
and  limited^^  «and  very  few  virtues  are  remarked  to 
expand  and  flduriili ;  fome  traces  of  religion^  £oxb/& 
notions  (bfi an  r  Omnipotent  and  Over-ruling  Pow;er, 
darkenediias  they  may  be  by  grofs  fuperftition,  are^ 
MtfoQttdt'to  prevail     And  even  in  the  civilized 
country  itf  France,  where  the  impious  abettors  of 
the  'fievolutibn  procieeded  fo  far  as  to  infult  the 
reafon  of  an  enlightened  people^   by  compelling 
them  to  abjtste  their  &ith  in  their  Creator  and  their. 
Redeemer;'  how  difficoit  has  it  been  fpund  to  pro* 
duce  even  external  conformity  to  their  decrees; 
and  with  what  ardour  are  the  people  returning  ta 
the   open   pro£effion  •  df  Chriftianity,    now  their 
rulers  are  fully  »vare  of  the  expediency  of  its 
revival  and  public  ^  exercife  !    It  appears  therefore, 
that  to  inculcate  tbofe  principles  of  religious  duty, 
which  the  mind  naturally  invites^  and  to  improve 
its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  moft  fublime 
truths,  is  no  more  than  a  juft  attention  and  due 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  Nature:/  • 

B  4  And 
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And  als  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  is  feuniM^ 
upon  the  (Irptigefl  argum^ts,  aiid  tctdtm  in  the 
clofeft  union  our  public  and  private,  our  temporal 
and  eternal  happinefe,  it  juftly  forms  the  ground- 
work 6f  Education,  The  attril^utes  of  the  jgrtet 
Creator — his  power  as  the  Author^  and  his  good-^ 
ndk  as  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe-*-the  bright 
imag6  of  the  Saviour  of  the  vrmUj  m  r^refentsd 
hj'  the  holy  Evangelifts^-^hifi  aSfens  marked  by 
the  pt^efl:  benevolence,  his  prec^rts  tending  m^ 
itiediai^ly  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  and  Im  promUesb 
capable  of  exciting  the  moft  exalted  afid  moft 
gloi^ous  hopes,  are  peculiarly  calculate  to  fiilke 
the  iMfaginatidn,  and  intereft  the.  fenfibiiily  ot 
youth*  Such  (ublime  topics,  iucuicated  xsfgta  right 
principles,  cannot  fail  to  encourage  l^ofe  ardent 
fentimentis  of  lo^e,  gratitQde>  and  vetteratioQ. 
^hi^h  are  natutal  to  fufceptilie  and  tenddrmiimk 
Since  therefbre  the  fame  pHiM^iptes  wUoh  are  ccm^ 
genial  with  the  dil^ofitions  of  ybung  men  are  moft 
oohducive  to  their  happinefs ;  fince,  in  ihort,  Che 
evidences  of  Christiaki  rr  ane  miradiidms  ;«-^lioe 
It  is  an  e^tprefs  revelation  of  the  wffl  of  God,  asid 
as  fudi  we  can  have  no  pretence  to  rtysA  its  proofi^ 
and  no  right  to  refift  its  clahns  to  our  obfia-vance  i 
it  muft  be  unqueftionably  a  fabjeft  of  tranfcendient 
importance,  and  therefore  (lamd«  as  tte  jSr/i  and 
feading  topic  of  my  work. 

As  the  knowledge  g£  I(ANQ0agc  is  inthnately 
connefted  with  every  other  kind  of  information, 

and 


and  a^  in  the  Languages  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  are  preferved  fooie  of  the  noblefi  pro* 
du^ions  of  human  genius,  I  aflign  to  thefe  fubjeds 
tbc-n^jdace. 

In  recommendation  of  our  own  Language  it 
ift  fupesfluous  to  have  recoiirfe  to  arguments.  AU 
iyhp  are  acquainted  with  it,  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives,  mufl  be  convinced  of  its  excellence,  par* 
ticularly  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  productions  emi- 
nently 4iilinguilhed  by  Genius,  Tafte,  Learning, 
apd^iqace. 

And  as  Language  ihould  be  confidered  not 
merely  as  a  channel  to  convey  our  thoughts  upon 
oGp^mon  occaiions,  but  as  capable  of  ornament  to 
pleafi^  and  of  energy  to  perfuade  mankind ;  and  as 
fuch  improvepients  are  both  gratifyii^  and  bene* 
ficial  to  fociety,  proper  attention  is  due  to  the  ftudy 

of  Eloquence. 

...     .  . .  ^     ,  .  t 

Cieero,  the  mod  celebrated  of  Roman  Orators^has 
v«y  juftly  remarked,  that  ignorance  of  the  events 
and  tranfadions  of  former  times  condemns  us  to 
a  perpetual  (late  of  childhood:  from  this  condition 
of  ment^  darkneis  we  are  refcued  by  History, 
which  fuqppUes  us  with  its  friendly  light  to  view  the 
inftru^ive  events  of  pail  ages,  and  to  coUedl  wifdom 
fit)m  tlie  condu^  of  others.  And  as  there  are  par-* 
ticular  countries,  from  which  we  have  derived  the 
Hioft  important  information  in  Religion,  in  Aits, 

in 
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in  Sci^ces,  and  in  Literature,  we  ought  carefully 
to  infpeft  the  pages  of  their  interefting  records. 

The  mod  ancient  people,  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  accounts,  are  the  Jews:  to  them  was 
communicated,  and  by  them  >vas  preferved,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  v/hile  all  other  nations 
were  funk  in  the  moft  abjeft  fuperftition,  and  dif- 
graced  by  the  grofleft  idolatry. 

The  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  recorded 
fuch  numerous  and  fuch  eminent  inftances  of  the 
genius,  valour,  and  wifdom  of  their  countrymen,, 
as  have  b€en  the  juft  fubjefts  of  admiration  for  all 
fucceeding  ages ;  for  which  reaibii  the  Accounts  of 

tHEIR    MEMORABLE    TRANSACTIONS    OUght   tO  bc 

carefully  infpefted  before  we  proceed  to  liirvey  the 
History    of   modern   Europe,    at>d   of  our 

NATIVE    COUNTRY. 

As  Reafon  is  the  nobleft  faculty  of  the  human 

*  •  •  '  •  • 

mind,  it  is  bf  the  higheft  importance  to  confider 
its  proper  employment,  moi^  efpecially  as  upon  iti^ 
co-operation  with  Religion  in  controUing  the  flights 
of  the  imagination,  and  abating  the  violence  of 
the  pafliions,  depends  the  happinefs  of  life.  That 
fyftem  of  Logic,  therefore,  which  coniifts  not  in 
abftrufe  terms,  or  argumentative  fubtlety,  but  in 
the  manly  exercife  of  the  rational  powers,  juftly 
claims  an  important  place  in  every  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation. 


The 
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The  various  difcoveries  and  impro\^ments  ia 
Science  and  Philosophy  conftitute  a  peculiar 
di{lin6iion  between  ancient  and  modern  times. 
JProblems  of  fcience,  like  the  arguments  of  LogiCp 
employ  the  mind  in  the  mod  vigorous  exercife  c£ 
its  powers,  and  confirm  the  habits  of  clofc  applica- 
tion, which  are  effentially  neceflary  in  the  profeou- 
tion  of  every  kind  of  ftudy.  Such  are  the  reafons 
for  introducing  and  recommending  due  attentioa 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mathematics^ 

The  human  mind,  not  content  with  fpeculatioM 
upon  the  properties  of  matter  alone,  delights  ||D 
furvey  the  wonderful  works  of  the  G  reat  Cueatoe, 
as  difplaycd  in  the  various  parts  of  the  univerfe. 
This  employment  is  a  fource  of  never^failing  fatif- 
fadion  to  perfons  of  every  age.  The  pfoduftions 
of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
are  clofely  connefted  with  the  \rell-being,  and  are 
conducive  to  the  fubfiftence  of  man;  fo  that 
Natural  History  claims  his  particular  atten- 
tion. 

And  as  the  elegant  Arts  poffefs  a  pleafing  influ- 
ence over  the  imagination,  and  furnifli  a  conftant 
variety  of  amufement  and  pleafure,  it  is  highly 
defirable  to  examine  the  prihciples,  and  confider 
the  application  of  a  refined  and  correQ;  tafte  to  the 
beauties  of  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music. 

In  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  his  native  country 
cv^ery  Briton  is  deeply  interefted.     The  tvvo  great 

fources 
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fources  of  ito  fupportp  its  opulence,  and  its  |^y, 
9ft  AoRicuLTUHK  and  CoMii£EC£;  to  have  a 
Knowledge  of  their  leading  principles  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  Angularly  uieful  to  an  Eilgliih  0€tl*v 
tteman* 

Since  it  is  a  prevailing  faihion,  particularly  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  fociety,  to  complete  the  oourie 
of  education  by  viiiting  foreign  countries,  it  in 
ufeful  to  afcertain  the  advantages,  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Travellino. 

.As  attainments  derive  their  greateft  value  from 
being  direfled  to  the  purpoies  of  a^ve  life^  the 
qualifications  requiiite  for  a  right  condu^  in  the 
learned  profeifions  of  Law,  Physic,  andDiviNiTr, 
are  taken  into  confideration. 

And  laftly,  to  point  out  the  fources^.from  which 
the  reader  may  draw  more  complete  information 
upon  all  the  preceding  fubjeds,  the  work  is  clofed 
with  lifts  of  THE  MOST  approved  and  instruc* 

TIVE    BOOKS. 

The  Order^  in  which  my  Chapters  are  difpofed, 
is  adapted  to  the  progrefs  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  from  childhood  to  riper  years.  The  princi- 
ples of  Religion,  of  Language,  and  of  Hiflory,  are 
firft  prefented  to  my  Readers ;  and  the  elements  of 
Science,  Natural  Hiflory,  and  Tafte,  together  with 
the  various  ftudies,  which  relate  )to  the  a£tivc 
fccnes  of  life,   dole  the  volumes  of  knowledge. 

The 
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The  foundation  of  the  building  is  deeply  laid^  and 
compofed  of  the  mod  Iblid  materials ;  the  iuper- 
ftrudure,  ralfed  to  a  proper  elevation,  difj^ys 
ornament^  while  it  is  adapted  to  convenience*  ^ 

Such  is  the  fketch  of  my  defign,  in  which  it  h 
intended  to  trace  the  regular  progiefs  of  application, 
from  puerile  to  manly  ftudies — ^from  elementary 
knowledge  to  profeffional  duties.  It  is  futhciently 
finiihed  to  ftiew,  that  the  fields  of  inftrudion  are 
not  only  fertile,  but  the  moil  various  in  their  pro- 
du^onSi.  Some  fpots  bring  forth  the  immortal 
iruits  of  Religion,  fome  the  hardy  plants  of  Sci- 
ence,^  and  ibme  the  delicate  fiowers  of  Tafte.  Here 
tlien  the  a£live  temper  of  youth,  and  ibeir  fondnefe 
for  change,  may  find  ample  means  of  gratification, 
wherever  they  choofe  to  wander  and  expatiate. 
Light  purfuits  may  divert,  after  fevere  ftudies  havfe 
£3ttigued  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  diligent 
td  pcrufe  the  records  of  hiftory,  to  folve  the  pro^ 
Mems  ei  finence,  or  afcertain  the  diftindiions  of 
.  logic,  may  find  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  furveying 
the  beauties  of  nature,  charming  his  ear  with  the 
delightful  ftrains  of  muflc,  pleafing  his  eye  with  the 
fak  creations  of  the  pencil,  or  delighting  his  hnoy 
ii^hh  die  fidions  of  poetry. 

With  refpeft  to  my  choice  of  books,  I  wifh  it  not 
to  dbape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader,  that  I  have 
reje^d  fome  works  with  as  much  readinefs  as  I  have 
adopted  others.  Very  few  Navels  will  appear  in  my 
lifts,  as  I  am  well  convinced  of  their  pernicious 
2  tendency. 
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;tendency.  If  we  take  the  mod  ftiperficial  furvcy 
of  the  Circulating  Libraries,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  our  own  authors  is  futficiently 
fertile  in  thefe  flimfy  and  fhort-hved  publications; 
and  yet  Germany  and  France  contribute  their  aid 
fo  fatisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  the  Britifli  public, 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  fome  of  their  produdions^ 
are  as  popular  as  our  own.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  moji  Novels  do  no  fmall  injury  to  the  cauie  of 
found  and  wholefome  liter9.ture,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  morality.  They  vitiate  the  tafte  of  their  readers^ 
deftroy  their  relifli  for  ufeful  books,  and  make  the 
fa6ls  of  hiftory,  and  even  the  defcriptions  of 
poetry,,  appear  dull  and  infipid.  It  were  well  if 
their  bad  eiFe6ls  terminated  at  this  point:  but  as 
they  are  generally  filled  uith  licentious  defcriptions, 
improbable  jncidents,  falfe  fentiments,  and  fuch 
fophiftical  arguments,  as  may  ferve  to  juftify  the 
moft  improper  adions ;  they  tend  to  excite  a  ro- 
mantic fenfibility,  pervert  the  judgment  of  the 
'  young  and  inexperienced,  inflame  the  paflions,  and 
corrupt  the  heart.  '        " 

•  Let  it  likewife  be  carefully  remarked,  that  I  am 
under  very  few  obligations  to  the  founders  of  the 
new  fchool  of  Philofophifm  in  France.  So  far 
indeed  from  wifliing  to  dire6l  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  their  works,  it  is  my  anxious  defire  to 
caution  them  againft  the  infidious  arts,  the  flimfy 
fophiftry,  and  the  exceffive  arrogance  of  the  mo- 
dern French  writers,  particularly  Voltairej  RouJJeau, 
D'Alemberty  Diderot,  HehetiuSy  and  Volney;  and 

their 
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their  admirers  and  difciples^  Gibbon,  PainCj  ^nd 
Godwin.  In  dired  and  decided  oppofition  to  their 
ipurious  philofophy,  their  abufe  of  the  powers  of 
reafon,  their  profligate  and  deiufive  fpeculations 
upon  the  momentous  fubjefts  of  Religion,  Morality, 
and  Government,  their  folly  in  rejefting  whatever 
is  old,  and  their  precipitation  in  embracing  whatever 
is  new,  I  avow  my  firm  conviftion,  that  there  is  no 
jgreatei:  or  more  fruitftil  fource  of  mifchief  and 
mifery,  than  a  wild,  unreftrained.  ardour  for  inno- 
vation: I  MAINTAIN  THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  THE  Christian  Revelation,  the 

VALUE  OF  ancient  LEARNING,  THE  DIGNITY  OF 

Science,  and  the  excellence  of  the  British 
Constitution.  And  in  order  to  provide  the  mod 
aefiic^cipus  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  their  opi- 
nions, I  recommend  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
fuch  as  CuDWORTH,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Stil- 
xingfleet,  Clarke,  andpALEy;  and  with  pur 
great  philofophers  and  moralifls.  Bacon,  Locke, 
Boyle,  Newton,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Thefe 
are  the  authors,  whofe  underftandings  I  reverence^ 
ivhofe  opinion,  upon  the  leading  fubjeds  of  Reli- 
gion and  Morality,  I  highly  elleem,  and  whofe 
excellent  works  I  earneftly  recommend.  Thefe  arc 
the  writers,  whom,  in  decided  preference  to  all  arro-r 
gant  fciolifts,  and  plaufible  infidels,  I  hold  up  to 
general  attention,  as  the  luminaries  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, the  teachers  of  genuine  wifdom,  and  the 
true  friends  of  mankind. 

5  Such 
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Such  are  the  inftruftors,  by  whofe  afliftance  the 
ftudent  IS  advifed  to  extend  the  fpbere  of  Ws  appU-^ 
cation  beyond  profeffional  knowledge,  and  to  cul- 
tivate fome  of  the  more  open  .fields  of  ufeful  and 
pleafing  inftraftion. 

I  confidcr  myfelf  as  affuming  the  office  of  a 
Guide  to  the  youthful  and  rnexi>erieneed  traveller, 
and  as  undertaking  to  point  out  the  intei'efting 
profpcfts  of  a  charming  country,  without  afpiring 
to  the  accuracy  of  a  topograplier,  or  the  diligence 
of  an  antiquarian.  I  Ihall  conduft  him,  who  -com- 
mits himfelf  to  my  direftions,  from  a  low  and  nar- 
row valley,  where  his  views  have  been  clofely  con* 
fined,  to  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountaitir'.^-^wiien  ht 
has  reached  the  proper  point  of  view,  he  will  fed 
his  faculties  expand,  he  will  breathe  a  purer  air, 
enjoy  a  wider  hoiizon,  and  obferve  woods,  hke9, 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  fpreading  beneath 
his  feet  in  delightful  profpeft.  From  thiiJ  com- 
manding eminenOe,  I  ihall  point  out  fuch  places  as 
are  mod  deferving  his  refearcbes ;  and  finally,  I 
Ihall  reconrmend  him  to  thofe,  who  will  prove  more 
inftru6live,  and  more  pleafing  companions,  through 
the  remaining  part  of  his  journey. 


CLASS 


CLASS  THE  PIRST. 
REUGION. 


CHAFT£&   I. 

The  Ckn/han  Rel^km. 

X  H  E  feeds  of  refigioos  knovkdge  aie  impbatcd 
in  our  minds  during  the  carlieft  period  of  our  Iivcsl 
The  notions  of  a  Ptovidenoc;  and  the  various  duties 
«1b^  IPC  ove  both  lo  God,  and  to  mankind,  aic 
inadcated  long  befbie  our  judgments  are  fuffidentijr 
■■fnird  to  detemune  the  reafonaUniris  orcftimate 
the  utility  of  mocai  and  idigions  truth. 

That  the  oondufi  of  the  infirodorsof  duUiei^ 
in  dins  takii^  advantage  of  the  curio6^  and  the 
pliabilit]r  of  the  infimt  mind,  is  not  the  refidt  of 
ihpeiitition  and  credulity,  but  of  good  fenle,  and  a 
fropcr  regard  to  its  beit  interefia^  and  moft  vahiafalc 
improirement,  will  appear,  when  the  power  of 
jnd|gment  is  fuffidently  firengthened  by  time  to 
euable  a  young  man  to  examine  thofe  principle^ 
which  he  has  been  tau^t  firom  his  early  years  to 
hoid  Teneiable  and  iacred.  To  inquire  on  what 
account  Chriitianity  claims  aa  afcendency  over  all 
other  branches  ci  knowkdge^  and  what  are  the 

rou  r.  c  particular 
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particular  groiimU  upon  which  he  Mkven  it  to  be 
a  rlivinr  ]iv¥rhUf9t^  ih  Hi  dyty,  which  he  owcfi 
rqually  to  hi^  own  rcafon,  and  to  the  dignity  and 
importanrc  of  the  XhIv^'^I  jtiJE;l£ 

**  Hcvclation  rlaini?»  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  ami 
our  ol)li;;Hti()ii  to  attrmf  tn  hte  voice  in  furdy  moral 
in  ill  I  cafcH.  And  m  it  i»  infifted  that  its  eviitcncc 
i^  ronchifivr,  ujwn  tlK>roagH  confHlcration  of  it ; 
fo  it  oftVrs  itfclf  to  uh  ,with  maiufeil  obvious  appcar- 
siuccn  of  having?  Umicniing  more  than  human  in  it, 
and  therefore  in  all  rcafon  reouires  to  have  .itn 
Hir'rm»imoftJfrfft>U#fjr*Hiiinlne«Wta*/'  "i 

'^  ftnJh  art  €*»li*fWu:ioit,^  1^  "witfrtfMt  6^ 

ptvhf  m¥e'A\iA  rfttentkm, '  bf cWning  'th;e  itKMtt 
ltf?>trtaf^<!  «f  tU«  ftibjea,  wiff  ckwiy  prOfe  <hftt 
m'Vhfiflit^  nei^m  conAftutWft  the  mbk  vM\A 
an<l  tlie  mr4l  tninfeeitdeiit  pftit  ^  our '  kikbwledig^' 
It  introduecH  m  to  an  acquaintance  with  thofc 
U/hji^n,  yf\mh  wre  In  the  hlglnfft  degree  dHlrabIc 
t&hi!  known;  nn  it  opcniH  th«  bleitfdl  pr(iil]>eA,  that 
AtaA'ki  hi.4  jfM;efbrt  flute  ean  Ain-^,  ctf  Hiat  B^g, 
4rlW  h  the  eflfhtere  of  all  petffftion,  tlie  centre  dF 
hWitftfe  ixMUtfce,  iind  thefomitHin  df'iffcxhaufliMf 
^UiRidi;  |<<>oihieft,  tifjd  power.  'Tlie  know!edg:o  of 
t^eifed  l>if]li^  <*  l6w  and  trfvinl  when  compared  to 
tW^;  fbr  hiDweVer  hdmirablc  they  rtiay  I)e  in  thdr 
t'l^iiffrnttiton,  howi^vei*  ufrful  In  their  nature  and 

jfyn^IfcrtirH,  And  'hoti^rvcr  AttpendouA  m  their  frame 

«       •    » 

'•"' ■  •  Btulci"*  Analog:)',  p,  40/. 

"-     '     '  ind 


and  magnitude^  they  ai'e  dill  fout'lkilrt  (hadows  and 
hnperfe€l  images  of  the  glory  cf  their  Creator 
The  mfttHi<5Hon,  which  the  Chriflian  Religion  ctta*- 
veys,  is  iiot  only  of  the  mofl:  excellent  kind,  btit 
its  acquifition  is  aboVe  dll  thin^to  be  defired, 
e^cially  when  we  corifider  the  Almighty,  with 
refpeS  to  the  wonders  of  his  pc^wer,  and  the  difr 
penfation  of  his  Providence — when  we  view  him 
by  the  clear  light  of  the  Chriftian' Revelation,  not 
only  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe, 
but  as  the  Father  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
whom  he  commiffioned  to  proclaiin  his  divine 
will,  to  eftabliih  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftate> 
and  to  propofe  everlafting  haj^inefe  to  mankind^ 
on  condition  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  aiid  obedieBCe 
to  his  commands. 

To  know  Ghriftianity  is  therefore  both  to  under-- 
ftand  what  the  Supreme  Being  has  rev€^led  for  our 
greateft  good,  and  to  afcertain  what  conduft  we 
ought  to  purfue  in  order  to  obtain  his  approbation 
and  favour.  How  low  therefore  muft  the  acquire- 
ments of  learning  and  fcience  fink  in  our  opinion, 
when  placed  in  oppofition  to  religious  knowledge ! 
Bat  when  it  forms  the  bafis,  upon  which  they  are 
built,  they  derive  additional  value  as  well  as  (labi- 
lity from  its  fupport ;  they  are  confeaated  to  the 
beft  purpofes,  and  directed  to  their  moft  Iklutary 
ends.  Much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fcholar,  and 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  may  elevate  and 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  much  as  they  may  improve 
and  adorn  it,  they  extend  not  our  profpeds  beyond 

c  2  the 
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kh^  worW,  they  bound  our  views  within  the  narrow 
}jinit$  of  human  life.  But  the  knowledge  of  a 
.CUp^<^n  takes  a  more  exalted  and  a  more  certain 
^im ;  it  refpedts  a  degree  of  felicity,  which  exceeds 
<Hir  utiinoft  powers  of  conception,  and  a  fituation 
of  pleafure  and  delight  mthout  alloy,  and  without 
end— It  relates  to  a  ftate  of  exiftence,  when  the 
Ipirits  of  the  juil  will  be  made  perfed,  and  the 
tranfcendent  blif^  of  angels  will  be  imparted  to  glor 
rified  and  inimortal  man. 

*  ■  ■ 

1.  Such  being  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  and 

fuch  the  important  end,  which  it  propofes,  every 
|)erfon,  who  defires  to  be  fnlly  acquainted  with 
divine  truth,  and  to  build  his  happinefs  upon  the 
moft  folid  bafis,  will  take,  with  the  greateft  fatis- 
fadlion,  a  particular  and  diftin6l  view  of  its  nature 
and  evidences.  Then  will  he  avoid  the  imputation 
'of  Ijeing  a  Chriftian  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
tprejudices  of  his  parents^  or  the  cuiioras  of  his 
native  country  ;  and  he  will  become  one  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  rational  preference,  and  a  proper  exa- 
mination ^     His  con  virion  of  its  truth  will  then 

be 

"  ^  Were  a  man  defigned  onely,,  like  a  flic,  to  buz25  about  here 
(at  a  time,  fucking  in  the  air,  and  licking  the  dew,  then  foon 
to  vanifh  back  into  nothing,  or  to  be  transformed  into  worms  ; 
how  forry  and  defpicable  a  thing  were  he  ?  And  fuch,  without 
reUgion,  we  (hould  be.  But  it  fupplieth  us  with  bufinefs  of  a 
noSt  worthy  nature,  and  lofty  importance ;  it  fetteth  us  upon 
doing  things  ^reat  and  noble  as  can  be ;  it  engageth  us  to  free 
our  minds  froi^'all  fond  conceits,  and  clcanfe  our  hearts  from  all 

corrupt 
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be  folid  and  clear;  he  will  plainly  perceive  the 
ftrength  of  its  foundations^  and  fully  uhdeffiand 
the  extent  of  its  advantages :  he  will  be  perfuaded 
that  it  bears  the  chara6ler  and  ftamp  of  divinity, 
and  that  it  has  every  claim  to  the  reception  of 
mankind,  which  a  divine  Revdation  can  reafmabty' 
be  expefted  to  poffefs. 

The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Chrifiian  Revela- 
tion are  numerous, '  clear,  and  conclufive.     The 
moft  obvious  and  ftriking  are  thofe  which  arife ; 
I.  From  the  authenticity  of  the  Books  of 
THE  New  Testament,     II.  The  Character  orT- 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.    III.  The  Prophecies^ 
of  which  he  was  the  fubjed,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
he  delivered.    IV.  His  Miracles.     V.  The  sub* 
xiME  Morality  of  his  Precefts.     And,  VI. 
The  rapid  and  extensive   propagation  or 
his  Religion  under  circumftances  the  moft  hoftile^ 
to  its  advancement. 

corrupt  afie^ions ;  to  curb  our  bmtiih  appetites,  to  tame  our  wild 
paffions,  to  correal  our  perverfe  inclinations,  to  c<mform  the  dif- 
portions  of  our  Soul  and  the  adions  of  our  life  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteoufnefs  and  goodnefs :  it  putteth  us  upon  the  imitation 
of  Godj  and  aiming  at  the  refemblance  of  his  perfeAions ;  w^n 
obtaining  a  friend(hip>  and  maintaining  a  correfpondence  with 
the  High  and  Holy  one ;  upon  fitting  our  minds  for  converfation 
and  fociety  with  the  wifeft  and  pureft  fpirits  above ;  upon  pro. 
viding  for  an  immortal  ftate ;  upon  the  acquift  of  joy  and.  glory 
everlafting."     Barrows  Sermons,  vol,  i.  ferm.  iii.  p.  36. 

The  happy  effedls  that  refult  fit)m  early  religious  inftruftion  arc 
defcribed  with  his  accuftomed' eloquence,  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Dif- 
courfe  on  Education.    See  p.  13,  6cq. 

c  3  I.  The 
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I.  Tke  Authenticity  of  the  Bdoks  of  the 

Neit)  Te/iament 

The  New  Teftament  is  the  fource,  from  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  Ls  derived. 
That  the  Gofpels  and  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles  were 
written  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and 
St  John,  neither  Gefitiles  iwr  Jews  have  ever  been 
fo  hardy  as  to  deny.  The  fecond  Epiftle  of  St. 
Peter  indeed,,  the  Epiftles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jiide, 
the  two  Efriiiles  of  St.  John,  the  Epiftle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^  were  not 
received \at  firft  by  all  the  congregations  of  Chrif- 
tianR  As  foon  however  as  their  authenticity  was 
made  known,  they  were  admitted  into  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  That  the  Gofpels  are  the  fame  in 
every  article  of  the  fmalleft  importance,  as  tliey 
wtre  >rhen  fjrft  publiihed  by  their  refpeflive  authors, 
there  can  be  no  dowbt;  as  they  have  been  preferved 
through  every  fiicceffive  age  with  the  greateft  care. 
From  the  time  of  the  Apoftles  to  the  prefent  hour, 
ev^n  fhofe  fe6l^  of  Ghriftians,  that  have  been  the 
tnoft  at  Variance  upon  other  points,  have  concurred 
in  guarding  them  with  equal  diligence,  and  have 
hekl  them  in  equal  veneration.  The  proofs  of  their 
genuinenefs  are  liiore numerous  than  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  Every 
relation  of  a  fa^t  is  marked  by  the  moft  exa6t  detail 
of  name.%  perfons,  times,  and  places,  that  can  in 
any  degree  throw  light  upon  the  fubje6k,  and  efta- 
blifli  its  truth.     The  hiftory,  the  manners^  and  the 

ppiiiions 


opioiOQs  of  the  thnes,  as  they  may  i^-colle^i^ 
from  fttt  other  accounts^  Imnnoniiis  with  the. narra? 
tive5  of  the  fatted  Writers,  and  corrolX)rate  thcit 
general  veracity.  .  The  Evangelifts  wwc  placed  ia 
lituations  the  mod  favourable  for  oUtai^itig  con)*^ 
plete  and  authentic  information.  St.  Matthew  and 
St  John,  two  of  the  djfciples  of  jout  Lord,  hcsird 
his  divine  inftro^tions  frcon  his  t>wil  mouth,  beheU 
his  iiloniiliin^mhrades,  and  attended,  ihim'  dufing 
the  fwhole  ctfuilfe cf  his  iniiiifiry..  They  drew  tiietr 
accountu  firom  an  intimiatc  knowledge  of  perijcmsi 
ami  a  lively  recolle&ion  of  &&s.  St  34arl^and  Sb 
Luke  are  entitled  to  ail  the  credit  ot*  contemporary 
Biographers,  as  they  were  enabled. to  trace  the  truth 
to  its  fource,  in  conibqueuce  of  ilivtng  in  habits '<lf 
the  clofeft  intimacy  with;  thofe  "who  had  feen  and 
converfed  with  6ur  Lord.  Few  of  thofe  hiftoriana^ 
whofe  works  Avfe  moft  eAeem,  and  \vhofe  fidelity  we 
(moft  •  rcfpc6t,  were ^  fo  nearly  connei^ed  wth '  the 
futgeA  of  their  ^vritings, .  or  pofibflbd:  fiioh  ample 
means  of  genuine  information;  Any  one  of  ttie 
Evangeliftswas  perfe6tly  well  qualified  to  record  the 
Hiftory  of  Chrift,  and  to  fatisfy  us  as  to  Its  truth 
*up0n  his  o\vn  credit  only;  and  at//  df  them  taken 
together,  and coijibi^nng  their  accumulated  ftreiigth, 
form  a  body  of  evidence  fufficient  to  remove  the 
fbriiples  of  every  candid  mind,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  upon  a  fo!  id  and  laftirig  foimdation. 

We  nviy  ^(Teit  with  the  raoft  perfect  confidence 
and  truth,  that  fo  far  from  there  being  any  traces 
extant  of  a  Hiftory  of  Chrift  and  his  followers,  con- 

c  4  tradiftory 
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tiadiffcoiy  to  that  c^the  Evangelifts,  there  is  not  a 
contempofrary,  or  a  fubfequent  writer,  whether 
Jewifb  or  P^tgan,  who  adverts  to  the  fubje6t  at  all, 
who  does  not  confirm  the  leading  fi&»  of  the 
Gofpel  Hiftt>iy» 

-  The  New  Teftament  likewiib  contains  EpifUe^ 
written  by  the  holy  perfons,  who  were  engaged  in 
preaching  the  GoQ)el  immediately  zfter  the  afemi- 
fioa  of  tiidr  divine  Mafter,  Tfade  Epiilles  rder 
continually  to  the  original  fa&s  contained  in  the 
Gofpds,  and  confirm  their  truth.  A  f^e€k  bar-^ 
Mony  of  defign  is  evident  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other,  They  prefcribe  the  fame  rale  of  faith.— 
They  inculcate  the  fame  articles  to  be  believed, 
and  the  fame  precepts  to  be  obeyed.  They  contain 
many  flriking  references  to  the  labours,  which  ^  St 
Paul,  the  great  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  underwent ; 
and  the  peculiar  energy  and  eameftnefs,  with  wbich 
he  addrefled*  his  converts,  have  all  the  marks  of 
ferioufnefs  and  iincerity,  which  can  give  to  any 
writings  wlmtever  the  fiamp  of  originality*. :  All 

,    f  S^  tbe  aniiP^te4  and  aSedUn^  defcription  of  his  (ii&rings, 
2  Cor.  xi.  &c. 

*  The  proofs  of  the  genuinenfeft  of  his  £piftles  deduced  from 
remarkable  coii1cidence»,  and  dole  though  not  ftqdied  c^nedHOn 
with  the  Gofpel  Hifkosjr,  as  well  as  from  aUu£pns  to  pirticulkr 
incidents,  perfons,  tixneuB,  and  places,  are  ftated  by  Dr.  Paky, 
with  great  precifion  and  cleamefs.  See  more  particularly  his  Horae 
Paulina?,  p.  i|,  i^j.,  34^,  169,  216^.^12,  A  new  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Epiftles  is  drawn  from  the  erroneous  fbbfcriptions 
to  (ix  of  them,  p.  380.  He  concludes  with  a  (hort  riew  df  the 
external  Evidence,  p.  3861 403.  And  gives  fame  ftriking  remarks 
on  the  TalentSj  Chara^er,  and  Condu^l  of  St.  Paul,  P«  411* 

thefp 
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thefe  Epiilles,  when  taken  together,  are  not  to  ba 
confidered  as.coropofing  a  iingle  evidence  only,  but 
as  containing  di(lin6l  and  independent  atteibsU:ions 
of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  for  it  is  evident  from 
their  contents,  that  they  were  written  by  different 
perfons,  at  various  times,  and  upon  various  occa* 
fions.  Even  the  little  circumfiances  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  .other  have  their  ufe,  as  they  tend 
to  prove  that  thore  was  no  plan  ]freconcerted  by 
the  writers,  with  a  view  to  excite  wonder,  and 
obtain  credit  by  any  (ludied  uniformity  of  repre- 
fentation« 

He  who  perufes  the  Gofpels  and  Epifiles  with 
attention,  mufi  be  iiruck  by  a  remarkabk  peculi- 
arity of  narrative  and  argument^  which  runs 
through  every  part  of  them.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  artifice  or  duplicity  in  the  iacred  Writers; 
no  endeavour  to  raife  the  reputation  of  friends,  or 
depreciate  the  charaders  of  enemies.  There  is 
no  effort  made  to  reconcile  the  mind  of.  the  reader 
to  what  is  marvellous  in  their  narrative;  no  fiudied 
attempt  to  fire  his  imagination,  or  rouie  his  paffions 
in  their  caufe.  All  is  fair,  temperate,  and  candid. 
Vain,  it  is  true,  were  the  fearch  for  thofe  oraa- 
mentii  which  diflinguiih  the  claffical  writers :  but 
^U  in  their  works  there  is  frequently  a  pleafmg 
finiplicity,  and  fpmetimea  a  fubliniity  of  expreflfion, 
although  thefe  beauties  feem  rather  to  rife  natu- 
rally out  of  the  fubjeft,  than  to  refult  from  the 
labour  of  compofition,  or  any  choice  or  arrange- 
^lent  of  words,     One  circumftance  there  is,,  in 

which 
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whidi'ihc  NcvTeftamnrt  riiet  to  an  df  valkMV 
which  tto  other  book  can  reach.  Here  ptrfidea 
the  majefty  ot*  pun  atid  ufifuUied  tnuk,  which 
ihities  in  unadorned  but  awi'ul  ftate,  and  nevev 
tornn  aiide  to  the  blandiihmcntA  of  Aattcry^  ot 
liftcna  to  the  whifperi  of  prejudice,  or  detanuN 
tion.  Here  alone  ihe  invariably  fuppof tH'  die  &tne 
dignified  and  uniform  chara6ter,  and  (Hiinti  nfikh 
equal  mtfmrtiaHly  to  Peter  now  protcftUig  hi»  uni* 
ateerable  tidelity^  and  now  denying  hif  Lord  ;*->- 
to.4;ke  Apoftles  at  one  time  deferting  Chrifti  and 
at  another,  ha^carding  their  live»  by  thcMd  firo* 
feiTion  of  hin  GofjKrL  And  thefe  plain  characters 
of  truth  afford  the  cleared  evidence  of  ^  infpi- 
ration  c€  the  ikcred  books.  The  Holy  SpkriC, 
whofe^afliftance  was  promifed  to  his  difciplcs  by 
their  bea^fenly  Mnfur,  guarded  tliem  from  crior  in 
their  narratives,  in  the  (Utement  of  their  precepts^ 
and  the  devebfiement  of  their  doctrines.  Upon 
fitch  motnentous  points,  as  contribute  to  fom%  an 
inftUible  rule  and  Aandaid  of  faith  and  pra^ice^ 
they  were  gnided  by  the  divine  wi(ik)m,  and  thus 
are  raifed  toa  dqsp-ce  of  authority  and  credibility 
mialtainable  by  all  other  writers  ^ 

•*  It  doth  not  appear,  that  evor  it  raine  into 
the  mind  of  thefe  writers,  luiw  this  or  the  oth<ir 
•ftion  wotdd  appear  to  mankind^  or  what  objec- 
tions might  be  raifed  upon  thetti.     But  without 

•  Sc*  Cibfoii'i  Faitoral  Lcttcri  in  Ac  EnchlrMion  'l*hc61ogl. 
ctiim  vol*  iv*  p.  25; ,  '  '  ...  •' 

at 
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,at  all  attendiog  to  this,  they  Uy  the  fa^  before 
you,  at  no  paius  to  tliiiik,  whether  they  would 
appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 
believe  their  teilimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; 
they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  elfe. 
Surely  this  looks  like  fmcerity,  and  that  they  pub- 
lighted  nothing  to  the  world,  but  what  they  be- 
lieved themfelves  ^  " 

An  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  is  of  great  importance^ 
If  they  are  as  ancienjt  as  they  are  reputed  to  be ; 
if  they  were  certainly  MTitten  by  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  are  afcribed,  and  have  all  the  requilite 
cliara&ers  of  genuinenefs,  we  may  venture  to 
affert  with  confidence,  that  the  fad;s  contained  in 
them  afc  undeniably  and  fubftantially  true*  For 
fuppofing  fuch  actions  as  have  been  attributed  to 
Chrift  never  to  have  been  performed,  fo  great  muft 
have  been  the  effrontery,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity, 
of  the  fabricators  of  this  impofiure,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  publiih  as  true  what  they  knew- to  be 
fklfe,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  belief:  and  i^ 
even  for  the  fake  of  argument  only,  we  fuppofe 
tfaeni  to  have  combined  in  a  confederacy  for  fuch 
a  purpofe,  what  would  have  been  the  confequence? 
They  would  only  have  given  the  defired  advantage 
to  their  acute,  afiivc,  and  implacable  enemies, 
who  would  quickly  have  dctedled  the  falfehood, 
facrificed  the  abettors  of  it  to  their  jull  indignation, 

'  Duchalj  quoted  by  Paley,  vol.  li.  p,  1S2. 

and 
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dnd  (ligmatized  t^e  Chriftian  Religion  for  ever  at 
an  impofture  ^nd  a  fable. 

In  the  prefcrvation  of  the  New  Teftaqient,  wc 
may  obferve  a  very  ilriking  inftance  of  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  divine  Providence,  ever  watchful  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Notwithflanding  the 
various  diffentions  which  have  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  Chriftian  Church,  ever  fince  its  firft  efiab- 
Mdiment,  the  Books  containing  the  principles  of 
the  Religion  itfelf,  are  come  down  to  us  who  live  at 
the  diftance  of  nearly  eighteen  Centuries  from  the 
time  of  their  Authors,  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated 
condition:  fo  that  whenever  the  Chriftian  faith 
has  been  corrupted,  its  deviation  from  a  ftate  of 
purity  could  always  be  dete^ed  by  an  appeal  to 
the  moft  indifputable  authority.  Nor  4ms  the 
ftream  of  time  merely  conveyed  to  us  this  divine 
treafure,  uninjured  and  fecure;  but  even  in  the 
midft  of  the  moft  violent  peifecutions,  and  the 
darkeft  fuperftition,  the  Chriftian  faith  has  been  fo 
protefted  by  divine  care,  that  it  has  never  been 
wholly  loft  to  the  world.  The  fpark  of  heavenly  fire, 
although  it  has  been  covered  by  the  afhes  of  Error, 
has  ftill  remained  alive,  and  although  in  the  obfcure 
ages,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  its-  light  could 
be  with  difficulty  difcerned,  yet  it  was  always  ac- 
ceffible  to  thofe,  who  wiflied  to  fan  it  into  a  flame. 

II.  The  CharaBer  of  our  Lord. 

This  charafter,  as  reprefented  in  the  plain  and 
energetic  narratives  of  the  Evangelifts,  is  marked 

by 
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by  qualities  the  mod  extraordinary,  and  the  moll 
tranfcetident  Every  defeription  of  every  other 
perfonage,  whether  embelliihed  by  the  fkncy  of 
the  poet,  or  pourtrayed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
hiftorian,  leaves  it  evidently  without  an  equal,  ia 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

If  tl)e  conduct  of  thole  who  bear  a  refemblaace 
to  Chrill  as  the  founders  of  religious  ellablilhmente 
be  examined,  thefe  affertions  will  receive  the 
fuUeft  confirmation.  They  all  accommodated 
.their  plans  to  human  policy,  and  private  intereft— 
to  exiliing  tenets  of  fuperllition,  and  to  prevailing 
habits  of  life.  The  Chrillian  Lawgiver,  more 
fi(blime  in  his  objeft,  and  more  pure  in  his  motives, 
aimed  ^t  no  recommendation  of  his  precepts  by 
courting  the  prejudices,  or  flattering  the  palTions 
of  mankind.  The  inftitutions  of  Numa  the 
iecond  King  of  the  Romans,  of  Brama  the  Law- 
giver of  the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  of  Con- 
fucius the  great  Philofopher  of  China,  were  evi- 
dently adapted  to  the  exiliing  habits,  and  pre- 
vailing inclinations  of  their  people.  They  feem 
indeed  to  have  been  founded  altogether  upon 
them.  Mahomet,  the  great  impollor  of  Arabia, 
accommodated  the  rules  of  his  Koran,  and  the 
rewards  of  his  paradife,  to  the  manners  and  delirea^ 
of  a  warlike  and  a  fenlbal  people.  In  his  cha- 
racter and  condu6l  he  prefented  a  llriking  contrail 
to  Chrili  Ambition  and  lull  were  the  reigning 
paflions  of  his  foul.  He  maintained,  that  he  re- 
ceived his  Koran  from  heaven :  but  its  frivolous 
S  and 
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tiirf  aMiirrl  eontentu  fufficientty  itidirate  the  fatfew 
iKiod  of  hii  prrt^nfioiifi.  With  a  degree  of  HTroti- 
tfry  ftitt  more  impirMH,  h<9  pleailc d  a  divine  aittlH>» 
fity  for  the  bootKllelSi  gratiftcati/m  of  hi»  fenfiiality: 
and  uoable  to  appeal  to  miracles,  which  give  ttifc 
inoil  certain  proofs  of  a  teacher  fcnt  from  Ciod; 
he  extended  hi.s  faith  by  force,  and  reared  hin 
btcMKly  ercfcent  amid  captive*,  who  were  the  viftimn 
ef  hift  paflion%  and  cities  that  were  defolated  by  hia 
fwurd  *. 

In 

t  "  Maliomrranirm  i«  ■  harmwtd  (yi^tnfif  made  tip  for  tlie 
mo(k  part  of  Jodairm  and'ChriAijintty,  and,  if  it  ht  conftdend 
bi  titc  mod  iarourabk*  view,  might  poflibl/  be  accounted  a  tott 
of  Chriftiafi  Hcrcfy.  If  the*  Gofpc)  had  never  bci*n  prcaclicd^,  it 
may  be  qta'ftioiied  whether  Mahometanifin  would  have  cxifted* 
Tr«  author  wai  an  ignorant  knave  and  a  fanatic,  who  had  neither 
Ikill  nor  ^livft  tolorm  a  reli|rioti  out  of  hit  own  head*''  Jortiff'a 
ikriDOnii,  voU  vii«  p.  369. 

Sco  Paley'fl  Kvtdemei,  vol.  tii«  p«  70.  fe^.  ii#  layloi-'a 
Moral  Demonilratioiis,  vol.  n,  p«  383*  and  Prideaux't  Life  of 
Mahomet. 

The  contraft  lietwccn  our  Txird  and  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  h 
drawn  in  a  Oylc  of  fuch  rich  siiid  appropriate  cloqucfiee  bf 
aberkxk,  that  1  catuiot  den/  myftlf  the  plrafure  of  prcirntsiif  U 
to  my  viAiUn, 

'*  Make  the  appf-al  to  natural  religion,  or,  which  ii  the 
(umc  tliifj)^,  to  the  rcafijii  of  man.  Set  before  her  Mahomet^ 
nttd  his  difciptcn,  arrayrd  in  armour  and  If)  blotxl,  riding  in 
trium^ih  oyer  llic  fj^oiU  of  tlH>tir»ndA  and  tetm  of  thoufamlfi  who 
fell  by  hi»  vi^torioui  (word.  iShcw  hrr  the  citie*  which  he  fee 
inflaniei,  the  comitries  which  he  ravaged  atid  denroycd^  and  tiic 
mtferablc  diilrcfi  oi'  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
(he  liai  virwcd  him  in  thi«i  fcene,  carry  her  into  hii  retire- 
maXS't  Ihcw  her  the  pro|>lK't's  chamberi  hit    wivci  and    con. 

Gublnci ; 


In  the  charaS^r  of  Cbrifl:  we  behold  the  mod 
t^omplet^  and  prompt  refignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  So  pure  and  ft  perfc6l  \fas  the  M4iole^tenouf 
of  bisi  condu^,  as  to  •  defy  calumny,  although  =  it 
excited  jealoufy,  and  inflamed  malice,  t  His  ftkrfl 
bitter  and  inveterate  enemies,  'even  whien  fubcH-ned 
lb  be  hts  public  accufers,  could  not  make  good 
a  Single  charge  agaiYift  his  moral  character.  H^ 
^^i/Mi  ecjually  free  from  the  ambition  of  an  impoftor, 
and  the  infatuation  '6f  an  ehthuiiall;  for  when  the 
f^ople  fonght  to  place  the  crown  of  Ifrael  on  hii 
Hi^ad,  he  conveyed  himftlf  away  by  a  miracle. 
Whenever  he  condcfcended  to  difcoui-fe  upon  any 
important  point,  or  to  anfwer  any  objections  of  hii 

cublxies ;  let  her  fee  his  adulterie^j  and  hear  him  alledge  reve« 
lation  and  his  divine  commiflion  to  luftify  his  lull  and  c^ref* 
fion.  When  fiie  is  tired  with  this  fcene,  then  fliew  her  the 
biefTcd' JefiiS,  humble  and  meek  ;'  doing  go6d  to  all  the  fouls  oF 
men,  patiently  inftnifting  both  the  ignorant  and  perterie.  Let 
her  fee  him  in  his  moft  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him 
|Q  the  mountj  and  hear  his  devotions  and  fupplioations  to  his 
God.  Carry  her  to  liis  table^  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear 
his  hcavetily  difcot^rfe.  l^et  her  fee  him  injured,  but  not  pro- 
voked. Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  confider  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  feoffs  and  reproaches  of  hii 
eneniies.  Lead  her  to  the  crofs,  aoc^lct  her  view  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  laft  prayer  for  his  periecutors ; 
Father^  forgrve  theniy  for  they  kntyw  not  ^what  they  do! — When 
natural  religion  hath  viewed  both,  alk  her,  which  is  the 
jptopket  of  God? — Bbt  her  anfwer,  we  have  already  heard, 
when  (he  <  faw  part  of  this  fcenc  through  the  eyes  of  the 
centurion  who  attetided  at  the  crofs;  by  him  (he  (poke  and 
faid.  Truly  this  <was  the  Son  of  God.''  Sherlock's  Ninth  Dif. 
courle,  vol.  i. 

adverfarics, 
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adverfaries,  he  overcame  their  oppofition  with  the 
t  irrefiftible  power  of  truth,  and  his  words  were  the 
words  o£  imerring  wiiclom.  Upon  all  occafions  he 
diipiayed  the  foundneis  and  moderation  of  calm 
judgnieaity  and  the  fteadinefs  of  heroic  intrepidity^ 
There  wa^  no  wild  enthufiafm  in  his  devotions,  nd 
rigid  aufterity  in  his  condud;,  no  frivolous  Xubdety 
or  intemperate  vehemence  in  his  arguments.  :  Of 
all  the  virtues,  which  ^dprned  hi$  mind,  and  gay# 
a  refiftleis  grace  and  loveline^  to  every  aSidn  ^ 
his  life,  humility,  patience,  and  the  moft  ardent 
and  univeiial  love  of  mankind,  wer^  upon  ^ecy 
occafion,  predominant  The  perfe£i  bepevolence 
of  his  charaj5ler,  indeed,  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
tendency  of  his  miracles,  which,  far  from  beuig 
prejudicial  and  vindictive,  were  direfted  to  fome 
beneficial  eiid.  His(*courage  was  equally  remote 
from  oftentation  and  from  radinefs,  and  his  meek- 
nefs  and  condefcenfion  never  make  him-  appear 
•bjeft.  Tried  by  the  gi-eateft  afflidions  of  lif(% 
affailed  by  hunger,  expofed  to  poverty,  deferted 
by  his  friends,  and  condemned  to  fufFer  an  igno- 
minious death,  he  is  never  degraded ;  the  greatnefs 
of  his  character  is  in  no  refpeft  diminiihed — he 
preferves  the  fame  ^  of  mildnefs  and  dignity, 
and  appears  in  the  fame  highly  venerable  light  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  fubmits  to  an  ignoble 
fiation,  and  conceals  his  majefly  in  an  humble 
garb,  for  the  moft  important  purpofes.  It  is  thus 
the  glorious  profpefts  of  nature  are  fometimes  en- 
veloped in  the  mifts  of  the  morning ;  or  the  great 

luminary 
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luminary  of  day  is  deprived  of  his  beams  and 
bis  brightnefs,  by  the  temporary  darknefs  of  an 
eclipfe. 

And  here  let  us  paufe  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  this  moil  fublime  of  ail  chara6iers  is  intro- 
duced to  us.     We  are  not  left  to  form  an  idea  of  it 
from  yjigue  accounts  or  loofe  paneg}Tic,  but  from 
anions  and  events;    and  this  circumilance  proves 
undeniably  the  veracity  of  the  Biographers  of  our 
Lord.     The  qualities  of  his  mind  are  difplayed  by 
a  detail  of  anions,  the  more  ftriking  as  they  arc 
more  exadt.     All  his  a6lions  are  left  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  their  own  iiltrinfic  merit,   to  capti- 
vate by  their  unaffeded  beauty,  and  to  ihine  by 
their   native    luftre.      The    Evangelifts    have   no 
where  profeffedly   drawn  an   elaborate  or  highly 
fiuiOicd  charader  of   the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
We  are  not  told  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner, 
that  he  was  eminently  bountiful,  companionate, 
or  wife.     It  is  no  where  expreffed  in  terms  of  ge- 
neral dfertion,  that  he  poffeffed  the  greateft  virtues 
that  can  adorn  and  dignify  the  nature  of  man  ;  or 
that  he  was  endued  with  a  power  to  controul,  or  to 
counteraS;  the  general  laws  of  nature.     But  thefe 
inferences  we  are  fully  enabled  to  draw  from  regu-  . 
lar  ftatements  of  fads.     We  learn  from  lively  and 
afFefting  anecdotes  diftinftly  and  circumftantially 
related,  among  many  other  aftonifliing  inftances  of 
his  divine  power,  that  with  a  portion  of  food,  the 
moil  difproportionate   to  their  wants,  he  fatisfied 
the  hungry  multitudes  in  the  wildernefs,  tliat  he 
VOL.  I.  D  calmed 
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calmed  the  violence  of  a  ftorni  at  a  word,  and  failed 
the  fou  of  the  widow  to  lifc^. 

Ignorant  and  illiterate  as  the  Evangclifts  were^ 
they  have  drawn  a  charafter  fuperior  to  any  that  is 
elfewhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  tninkind. 
This  charafter  they  were  no  lefs  liwable  tlian  un- 
willing to  invent :  the  only  method  of  folving  this 
difficulty  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  wrdte  from 
the  immediate  inipreffions  of  reality,     l^y  faw, 
they  converfcd  with  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
heard  from  his  facred  lips  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
'  They  felt  the  power  of  truth  upon  their  mrlnds,  and 
they  exhibited  it  with  proportionable  clearnefs  and 
ilrength.     To  ftate  M^ll-known  fefts,    and  record 
the  leffons  of  divine  Revelation,  were  the  great  ob- 
jefts  of  their  labours.  Hence  they  were  confiftent  as 
well  as  circumftantial  and  accurate;  and  their  uni- 
formity of  reprefentation  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  perfon  defci-ibed,  as  their  divine 
Mafter.     Every  particular  is  introduced  in  an  art- 
lefs  and  undefigning  manner;  and  this  circumftance 
itfelf,  of  not  bringing  our  Lord  forward  m  an  often- 
tatious  point  of  view,  affords  a  remarkablq^  evidence 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gofpels.     To  complete 
the  perfeftion  of  his  character,  his  conduft  was  the 
exaft  counterpart  of  his  inliruftions.     He  prefrnted 
to  the  world  that  lively  image  of  morial  perfection, 
which  had  indeed  liUed  Jind  elevated  the  imasrina- 
tion  of  Plato  and  Cicero;  but  which  they  as  well 

*  Matt.  \iv.     Maik  iv.     Luke  vii. 

as 
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ss  all  other  aacient  philofophers  in  the  widefl  circle 
of  their  obfervatAon  had  fought  for  in  vain^  The  ' 
heavenly  Teacher  not  only  fpoke  as  never  man 
fpoke,  with  refpe6);  to  the  fublime  leflbns,  which 
he  taught,  the  lively  images,  by  which  he  illuf- 
trated,  and  the  a^fful  and  impreffive  manner,  in 
which  he  inculcated  them ;  but  at  once  to  combine 
the  efficacy  of  example  with  the  perfeftion  of  pre- 
cept, became  the  unerring  guide  to  all  that  was 
pious,  all  that  was  good,  and  all  that  was  truly  and 
intrinfically  great 

Preferving  the  fame  chara6ler  of  dignity  blended 
with  mildnefs  and  affability,  he  accommodated 
himfelf  to  perfons  of  every  rank  and  condition. 
Among  the  wife  and  the  learned,  the  Do6lors  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  haughty  Pharifees,  and  the  fcep- 
tical  Sadducees,  how  does  he  fhine  in  detefting 
their  malice,  confuting  their  cavils  againft  his 
condu^ttapd  precepts,  and  eftablifliing  clear  and 
nfeful  tr«^.  Among  the  publicans  and  fmners> 
bow  does  he  difleminate  the  pureft  morality  with* 
out  unnecelTary  harihnefs  !  Among  the  low  and 
illiterate,  the  fifliermen  of  Galilee  and  the  populace 
of  Jerufalem,  how  does  he  condefcend  to  their 
<5ontra6led  underftandiugs,  and  adapt  his  precepts 
to  their  habits  of  life.  Even  women  and  children, 
becaufe  confidered  as  capable  of  that  inftruftion 

*  Formam  quidem  ipf;iin,  Sc  tanquam  faciem'  honefti  vulcs ; 
quae  fi  oculis  ccrneretur,  mirabiles  amares,  ut  ait  Plato,  excitaret 
fapientia? ,     Cicero  de  Officiis. 

.p2  which 
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which  leads  to  eternal  happinefs,  are  particularly 
regarded  by  the  uni\'erfal  Teacher  of  Mankind. 
Daughters  of  Jerufalem  weep  not  for  me,  but  for 
yourfehes  and  your  childreuy  was  his  benign  addrefs, 
when  he  willied  to  turn  their  attention  from  his 
own  fuiFerings  to  the  impending  woes  of  their 
country.  Stiver  little  children  to  come  unto  me; 
for  of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  heavtn.  In  this 
various  accommodation  to  high  and  low,  young 
and  old,  can  we  be  inattentive  to  a  quality  of  our 
Saviour's  mind,  which  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
attach  every  feeling  heart  to  his  fervice — do  we  not 
remark  that  he  \vas  as  amiable^  as  he  was  great 
and  wife?  - 

11^  who  rcflefts  with  due  attention  and  reverence 
upon  the  dignity,  purity,  and  holinefs  of  this  divine 
character,  will  be  fenfible  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
doing  juftice  to  the  fubjeft,  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  is  prefented  to  our  obfervation,  %a  manner 
-ib  peculiarly  ftriking.  The  infpired  Apoilles  and 
Evangelifts  can  alone  fatisfy  our  inqliiries  con- 
cerning him ;  and  every  other  writer,  confcious  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  conceive,  and  his  want  of 
eloquence  to  defcribe  fuch  unparalleled  excellence, 
muft  point  to  the  lively  and  expreflive  portrait, 
which  they  alone,  who  faw  the  original,  were 
qualified  to  draw. 

It  is  reafonablc  to  expc6l  that  fo  extraordinary  a 
pcrlonai^o,  diftinguillied  as  he  was  by  every  moral 
and  iiitclledual  quality,   muft  neccilarily  make  his 

teftimony 
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tcftimony  concerning  himfelf  perfedlly  credible. 
The  pofitive  and  direft  proofs  of  his  divine  milfion 
are  equally  founded  upon  the  prophecies,  which 
ipretold  the  inoft  remarkable  circumftances  of  his 
birth,  life,  and  death,  and  upon  the  miracles  by 
Mrhich  he  proved  to.  demonftratiqn,  that  he  wa«  tho 
proniifed  Mefliah  of  the  Jews,  the  Mediator  of  a 
new  covenant  between  God  and  man,  and  a  divine 
Teacher  fent  to  reform  and  fave  a  guilty  world, 

III.  The  Prophecies. 

The  Old  Teftament  contains  a  long  feries  of  pt-e- 
di6iions,  which  are  expreffed  with  greater  diftinft- 
uefs,  and  marked  with  a  more  ftriking  and  appro- 
priate reference  to  a  particular  train  of  events,  in  ' 
proportion  as  the  Prophets  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  time  of  the  Mefliah.  As  he  was  the  great 
objeft  of  the  general  expedation  of  the  Jews,  fa 
was  he  thwf^^^reat  end  of  the  Prpphecies.  Some- 
times he  liftourtrayed  as  the  innocent,  patient,  and 
unrepining HkfFerer,  pierced  with  grief,  and  finking 
under  unmerited  calamity  for  the  fake  of  mankind; 
He  zcas  defpifed  and  rejeRed  of  metiy  a  man  of  for^ 
rowsy  and  acquainted  with  grief]  xvho  hath  borne  our 
forroTcvSy  and  zvas  wounded  for  our  tranfgreffions  ^ ; 
and  fometimes,  with  all  the  fervour  and  vivid  colours 
of  Oriental  poetry,  are  delcribed  his  temporal  gran- 
deur, the  tranfcendent  attributes  of  his  divine  cha- 
racter, and  the  glory  and  eternity  of  his  kingdom.  ^ 

k  Ifaiah  liii, 

p  3  Uis 
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I  lis  name  is  called  I  yondtrfulf  Court fdlar^  the  mighty 
(iodf  the  everUiJUnn  Father^  the  Prince  of  Peace  ^ 
Thcfe  furprifing  intimations  that  occur  in  the  Pro- 
phets of  various  ages,  like  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  different  (luartcrs,  all  meet  in  the  fame  pointy 
and  illuminate  the  fame  object.     Here  is  none  of 
that  latitude  of  inU^ipretation,  or  and^iguity  ot*ex« 
preflfiOH;  in  which  the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were 
conveyed,    llic  hi(lory  of  ChriH,  as  related  by  tho 
Kvangclids,  may  l>c  coiifHlcrcd  as  an  enlarged  and 
fmiflicd  copy  of  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Prophecies 
themfelves  as  the  original  fkctchcs.     The  propor- 
tions and  the  outlines  are  uniformly  prefcrved,  and 
jfkithfully  delineated.     The  colours  indeed  are  more 
diflin£l  and  glowing,    the  figures  have  their  juft 
animation,  but  iUll  their  chara/Her  and  expreflion 
are  the  fame*.     Inrflfc^tual  have  been  tlie  endea- 
vours of  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  true  meaning  of 
tbefe  Prophecies;  their  literal  fenfc  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  our  Lord,  and  to  him  alooe'they  mufl 
nccclfarily  be  referred.     Without  milking  their 
objeft,  or  perverting  their  clear  and  db^lous  fenfe, 
they  cannot  lie  applied  to  any  other  perfon  what- 
ever.    Whilft  thcfe  predictions  ftrike  the  mind  of 

<  IfiiiMh  ix.  6. 
»  StillingfleGt'ft  Orig.  Sacrr,  book  li.  ch.  v.  ^c.  Fuley't 
Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  Grotiuiclc  VcHtatc,  lib.  v.  c#  17,  f  B. 
Gibfon'ft  Paftoral  Let  ten,  vol.  Iv.  p.  52.  of  (he  KnthiriUion 
Thcologicum.  Jor(im'»  Rci!i«rki,  vol.  1.  p.  73,  74.  Prtdcuux'i 
%*Corme^iofis  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  joTephtift  dc  Billo  Juddicoi  lib.  vit 
c«  4.  fcfl.  ^,  6,  7i  B.  cornparcd  with  the  prcdUtioni  that  relate  to 
the  Tcinplci  «i  recorded  hy  the  £vMiig«li(li, 

an 
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an  attentive  reader  of  Scripture,  witli  various  de- 
grees of  evidence,  there  are  fome  of  them  which 
cannot  fail  to  imprefs  him  with  tiie  fulled  convic- 
tioii,  as  they,  immediately  relate  to  the  miffion, 
miracks,  and  chara6ler,  as  well  as  the  exa6l  time 
of  the  coming  of  Chrifl.  liaiah  and  Daniel  more 
efpecially  fcem  rather  to  defcribe  the  pafi  as  Hifto- 
rians,  than  to  anticipate  the  future  as  Prophets. 
We  know,  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that 
multitudes  of  Jews,  who  had  diligently  ftudied  the 
Prophecies  from  their  youth,  and  acknowledged 
their  divine  authority,  felt  the  force  of  their  appli- 
cation to  our  Lord,  and  >vere  converted  to  his  reli- 
gion. And  not  to  appeal  to  other  inftances,  we 
alfo  know  that  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  fo 
circumftantially  defcriptive  of  the  fuffering  Mef- 
fiah,  effefted  the  converfion  of  the  Eunuch  of  Ethi- 
opia,  mentioned  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  produce,  a  convi6lion.  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  in  the  mind  of  the  profligate 
Lord  Rocliefter ". 


"  This  fa6l  is  rccordecl  by  Bilhop  Burnet.  '*  To  him  Lord 
Rochefter  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinions^ 
and  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  him  he  received  fuch  convic- 
tion of  the  reafonablenefs  of  moral  duty,  and  the  trujk  of  Chrif- 
tianity, as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opi- 
nions. The  account  of  thofe  falutary  conferences  is  given  by 
Burnet  in  a  book,  intituled,  Some  paffages  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  John  Earl-  of  Rochefter ;  which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its 
elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint  for  its 
piety."     Johnfon's  Life  qf  Rochefter,  vol.  iv.  p.  6.  izmo.       ' 

D  4  The 
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The  books,  which  contain  thefe  Prophecies, 
have  been  'moft  carefully  prefervcd  even  by  the  ene- 
jnies  of  Chriftianity.  Such  are  the  Jews,  whofe 
religious  belief  h  founded  upon  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  Prophets.  Hence 
they  are  undefignedly  the  fupporters  of  that  faith, 
to  which  they  are  confeffedly  hoftile.  A  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  them  in 
various  ages  ;  for  their  interpretations  of  the  Pro- 
phets, before  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  agreed 
much  better  with  thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  than  any 
they  have  given  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  Chrif- 
tianity. And  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpofe  re^^ 
peatedly  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  conftruflion 
they  have  put  upon  the  words  of  the  Prophecies, 
they  have  never  raifed  any  doubt,  or  brought  any 
arguments  to  invalidate  their  authenticity. 

As  the  divine  miflion  of  Chrift  received  fuch  fup- 
poit  from  the  Prophecies^  of  which  he  was  the  fub- 
jcft  ,*■  fo  it  is  very  ftrongly  confirmed  by  thole  events, 
AVhich  heforefawand  foretold.  He  clearly  defcribed 
tht  mafifier  of  his  own  death,  with  many  particular 
circumftances — the  place  where  it  was  ordained  to 
happen — the  treacherous  viethod  by  M'hich  he  was 
to  be  tetrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewifli  go- 
vernors, and  given  up  to  the  Roman  power — the 
cruel  and  unbecoming  treatment  he  >vas  to  fuffer, 
and  the  cxaci  period  of  time  that  fliould  elaple  from 
his  death  to  his  refurre6lion,  Siich  was  precifcly 
the  train  of  events,  as  they  are  related  at  large  by 
the  Evangeliils,  and  a$  thofe  events  were  attefrcd 

by 
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by  the  full  acknowledgment  and  Gonfeffion  of  the 
firft  martyrs,  who  fealed  their  belief  with  their 
blood.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  fpeaks  of  future 
events  without  hefitation,  not  as  things  merely 
probable,  but  abfolutely  certain.  He  does  not 
fhadow  them  out  in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms ; 
but  marks  them  in  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  efFe6fcs, 
in  the  cleared  and  moft  circumftantial  defcriptions. 
The  interval,  between  the  predidion  and  its  accom- 
pliihment,  feems  in  his  view  to  be  annihilated ;  his 
penetrating  mind  pierces  the  veil  of  futurity,  and 
the  diftant  allufions  of  the  Prophet  are  converted 
into  the  clear  profpe6i  of  the  fpeflator.  Even*  at 
the  time  when  Judca  was  in  complete  fubje6lion  to 
the  Roman  power,  when  a  ftrong  garrifon  kept  its 
capital  in  awe,  and  rebellion  againft  their  con- 
querors, who  had  at  that  time  the  empire  of  the 
world,  appeared  as  improbable  as  it  was  fruitlefs; 
he  deplored  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  and  pointed, 
out  the  advance  of  the  Roman  ftandard,  as  the 
token  of  defolation,  and  the  fignal  for  his  followers 
to  fave  themfclves,  by  flight,  from  captivity  and 
deftru6lion.  At  the  time  too  when  the  temple  of 
Jenifalem  was  held  in  the  highcft  veneration  by  all 
foreigners,  as  well  as  Jews,  what  were  the  imme- 
diate obfervations  of  our  Lord,  when  his  di|kiplesi 
direfted  his  attention,  in  terms  of  wonder  and 
aftonifhment,  to  the  vaft  and  folid  materials,  of 
which  that  magoificent  edifice  was  built  ?  He  la- 
mented its  approaching  fall,  and  declared  in  explicit 
terms,  that  fo  complete  Ihould  be  its  demolition, 
that  not  07ie  Jlone  Jhould  be  left  upon  another. 

3    '  At 
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At  a  time  likcwife  when  the  number  ofhin  followcni 
WM  limited  U)  a  icw  fiOicrijicn  of  (i.'ililcc,  and  when 
he  iecmed  dedituttt  of*  every  incanH  to  uecomplifli 
hin  purpofei  he  |>r(*(lict(*(l  tlie  wide  din'udon  of  the 
faithy  and  exprrfsly  prochiiined,  that  hrfore  the 
threatened  calamitin  ovcrwhchncd  the  Jcs\l^,  and 
fuhverted  their  etnpitr,  hi.igof|H;l  ilioutd  be  preached 
among  all  nation.<i\ 

« 
The  evrnt.%  which  happened  about  thirty  year$ 

after  the  afcenfion  of  our  I^>rd,  cc/uiplr  tdy  verified 

thefe   Vropheries.     JVoni   thr:  br/okn  of  the  New 

TeOamcnt,  and  parti(!ul«'iriy  fi(;ni  the  Acts  of  the 

ApoflleA,  may  be  colU/lcd  the  fullcit  init  incen  of 

the  difigcnee  and  zeal,  with  which  the  new  religion 

waft  in  a  (hort  time  dilfemijiated. 

Ihit  ChriftianH  ran  appeal  to  an  independent  train 
of  witneifcft  to  JcwiOi  and  to  pfophane  authors, 
for  eircumftantiai  acc(;untH  of  thf  fulfihncnt  of  our 
l/mYn  prcdirtions.  'i'Jie  hiOorian  Jofephu%  de- 
feended  from  the  family,  which  l^ore  the  facred 
office  of  High  Prieft,  a  diningui/hed  general  in  the 
early  part  of  tiie  laft  Jewi/h  war,  has  given  a  par- 
tieular  and  exaM  eonhrmation  of  every  cir(  urn- 
ftanM^  With  fnigular  earcln;  has  avoided  to  men- 
turn  the  name  of  ChriO,  and  yet  with  fmgular  prC'* 
cifion  he  IvdH  illuftrate<l  hin  |)rcdi/'lion.s  relative  to 

•  S'-r:  *' Hiftofy  the  ]iittT\>rrter  tt(  Pr/;|Tlirry/'  4fh  K(Yif., 
for  the  il1uftfafi/;n  of  thU  fiihjr^l  nt  iMffjr  ;  «  work  to  wtifck  I 
refer  witli  tlir  \c(%  rcfcrvf,  sm  the  ptibJic  Iwvc  xcutft(\  it  with 
ii|Tprob«tian* 

the 
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the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem.  The  important  fer- 
vice  he  has  thus  rendered  to  Chriftianity  is  wholly 
unintentional.  What  he  relates  is  drawn  from  him 
by  the  power  of  irrefiftible  truth,  and  is  a  teftimony 
for  ftronger,  and  more  unexceptionable,  than  an 
explicit  mention  of  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  a  hr 
boured  encomium,  on  his  words  and  adiions. 

The  curious  details  of  Jofephns,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  arc  confirmed  by  Tacitus, 
Philoftratus,  and  Dion  Caffius.  It  is  probable  they 
were  all  of  them  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Jewifli  Hiftorian  ;  and  yet  they  corroborate  his 
account,  and  all  unite*  to  illuftrate  the  Prophecies 
of  our  Lord* 


«  

IV,    The  Miracles  of  our  Lord. 

The  mod  illuflrious  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Chriftianity,  and  that  evidence  to  which  its  great 
Author  mod  confidently  appealed,  when  called  upon 
to  prove  the  authority  of  his  miffion,  conlifted  in 
the  exercife  of  miraculous  powers.  The  miracles 
of  Chrift  were  fo  frequent,  that  they  could  not  be 
the  efFeds  of  chance;  fo  publicy  that  they  coaM  not 
be  the  contrivance  of  fraud  and  impofture ;  fo  injiari'- 
taneouSy  tliat  they  could  not  refult  from  any  pre- 
concerted fcheme ;  and  fo  beneficial  in  their  imme- 
diate confequences,  and  fo  conducive  to  propagate 
the  falutary  truths  he  taught,  that  they  could  not 
proceed  from  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits.    They  muft 

therefore 
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therefore  have  been  efFe6ted  by  the  interpofition  of 
t)»at  divine  power,  to  which  Chrift  himfelf  attributed 
thenn.  Our  Lord  did  not  come  according  to  tlie 
expe6lation  of  many  of  the  Jews,  as  the  conqueror  of 
their  enemies,  to  difplay  his  policy  in  council,  and 
his  courage  in  the  field  :  but  he  was  invefted  with 
powers,  that  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  works 
of  darknefs,  and  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
ii'equent  arid  public  exercife  of  thofe  powers  was 
efiential  to  his  charader  as  a  teacher  fent  from  God, 
fo  that  miracles  were  the  fulleft  and  moft  fatisfaflory 
credentials  of  his  divine  mIi^lou^ 

This  divine  Perfonage,  whofe  manifeftation  to  the 
world  wa^  preceded  by  fuch  a  regular  train  of  pr(>- 
phecics;  who  inftantaneoufly  cured  inveterate  dif- 
eafes,  and  at  whofe  word  even  the  dead  arofe;  whofe 
iivind  was  adorned  with  confnmmate  wifdoin,  and 
whofe  condu6l  was  diflinguifhed  by  every  virtue ; 
dcfccnded  from  heaven  to  deliver  a  peifeft  rule  of 

'  "  The  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miflion  from  heaven  is  fo 
great,  in  the  multitude  of  miracles  he  did,  before  all  (brts  of 
pcoj^e,  fwkich  the  divine  providence  and  wifdom  has  fo  ordered, 
f  hat  they  never  were,  nor  could  be  denied  by  any  of  the  enemies 
and  oppoiers  of  Chrift ianity)  that  what  he  delivered  cannot  but 
he  leoeiv^  as  the  oracles  of  God/'     Locke. 

*-  Once  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incre- 
dible." Paley's  View,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  236-7,  &c. 
Joittin's  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  259^-267.  Conybeare  on  the  Na- 
tore,  Foffibtlity,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  Enchiridioa  Theo. 
logicum,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

*•  All  thefe  miracles  fpeak  more  goodncfs  than  power,  and  do 
not  fo  much  Airprife  the  beholders,  as  touch  their  hearts."  Bof- 
fuet,  Univ.  Hift.  p.  253. 

faith 
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faith  and  pra£iice/  and  taught  thofe  important  and 
indiTpenfable  leflbns  of  duty,  which  are  eflentiallj 
neceflary  to  the  prefent  and  future  happinels  of 
mankind. 


V.    Chrijiian  Ethics, 
Or  tlie  Precepts  of  our  Lord. 

Tlic  precepts  of  Chriftianity  fonn  the  mofl;  coq>»- 
plete,  moft  intelligible,  and  mod  ufeful  fyftem  of 
Ethics,  or  moral  philofophy.  The  (btndard  ofdutyv 
which  is  fet  up  in  the  Gofpel,  is  agreeable  to  our 
natural  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  correal  our  errors,  to  exalt  our  afibdions, 
to  purify  our  hearts,  and  enlighten  our  underfiand- 
ings.  The  motives,  by  which  Chrift  enforces  tte 
pradiice  of  his  laws,  are  confiftent  with  the  wifdom 
of  the  Almighty,  and  corref^ondent  to  the  expeo- 
tations  of  rational  bieings.  He  who  duly  wcigh$  the 
effeBs  of  the  Chriftian  duties,  and  remarks  how 
they  contribute  to  reftore  man  to  the  original  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  will  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
they  form  an  indifpenfable  part  of  a  religion  coming 
from  God,  becaufe  they  are  in  every  refpeft  con^ 
iident  with  his  wifdom,  mercy,  and  goodnefs. 

To  view  the  moral  part  of  the  Chriftian  difpen- 
fation  in  a  proper  light,  it  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  principles  of  ancient  Philofophy.  Tlie 
fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  undoubtedly  prefent  us 
with  the  moil  convincing  proofs  how  far  unen- 
lightened 
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l^htened  reafon  could  advance  in  the  examinatioti 
of  moral  obligation,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  duties 
of  .man.     But  imperfeftion,  if  not  error,  was  at- 
>  tached  to  all  their  fyftems. 

If  moral  wifdam  defcended  from  heaven  to  dwell 
with  Socrates,  the  moft  enlightened  fage  of  the  hea- 
then world,  Hit  quickly  caught  the  cbntagio.n  of 
earthly  depravity,  and  forgot  her  dignity  fo  far  as 
to  bend  at  the  flirine  of  fuperftition.  Her  di^tes 
were  not  built  upon  any  certain  foundations,  or 
digeiled  into  a  confident  plan.  They  were  dif- 
graccd  with  falfe  notions,  intermixed  with  fri^olpw 
refinements,  and  fcattered  among  difcordant  fefts. 
£ach  fefl;  of  philofophers  had  a  different  idea  of 
happmefs,  and  a  different  mode  of  inveftigating 
truth'*  Every  fchool  was  diftinguillied  by  its  par- 
ticular opinions ;  and  the  followers  of  Plato,  Zeno, 
and  Ariftotle,  exerted  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
rather  to  difplay  their  ingenuity,  than  to  fatisfy 
the  inquiries  of  mankind,  as  to  tlie  nature,  the 
principles,  and  the  end  of  moral  obligation.  The 
*  powerful  influence  of  example,  and  the  flrong  and 
awakening  voice  of  fome  great  and  divine  autho- 
rity, were  requifite  to  give  to  their  inftruftions  tlie 
energy  of  law.  But  the  moft  material  obftacle  to 
a  ready  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  heathen 
morality,  was  the  \vant  of  i^ixch  Janctious  or  con- 
firmations by  divine  authority,  as  arc  calculated 
to  hold  the  mirid  of  man  in  conftant  obedience,  by 

^  See  Locke's  Reafonablen^s  of  Chriilianity,  voh  ii.   p.  532* 
fol. 

t  an 
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an  immediate  appeal  to  his  hopes  and  fears — to  his 
defire  of  future  happinefs,  and  his  dread  of  future 
mifery  in  a  world  to  come. 

And  do  we  not  find,  that  our  holy  Religion  not 
only  comprehends  the  heft  precepts  of  ancietit  phi- 
lofophy  in  one  regular  fyftem,  but  adds  others 
which  are  peculiarly  and  eminently  her  own? 
Certainly.  And  this  fhews  its  high  degree  of 
perfoftioti.  To  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  we  are  in- 
debted for  thofe  rules  of  conduft,  which  enjoin  the 
lacrifice  of  felf-intereft,  felfifli  pleafures,  arid  vain- 
glory. By  it  alone  we  are  taught  in  the  moft  ex- 
phcit  language,  and  in  the  moft  authoritative  man- 
ner, to  check  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  cultivate 
the  mild  and  pure  affcftions  of  the  heart,  to  forgive 
injuries,  to  love  our  enemies,  to  refift  the  firft  im- 
pulfe  of  evil  defires,  to  praftife  humility  and  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  and  to  prefer  the  joys  of  heaven 
to  the  pleafures  and  occupations  of  the  world. 
Advancing  to  a  degree  of  improvement  far  beyond 
the  leffons  of  heathen  morality,  far  beyond  what 
was  ever  taught  under  the  porches  of  Athens,  or 
in  the  groves  of  the  Academy ;  we  are  inftruded 
to  entertain  the  moft  awful  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  and  to  exprefs  the  moft  lively  gratitude  for 
his  mercies ; — we  are  fupported  by  the  firmeft  reli- 
ance on  his  grace,  and  we  are  invited  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  to  refort  in  earneft  and  fervent  prayers  to 
his  power,  mercy,  and  goodnefs,  for -the  fupply  of 
our  numerous  wants,  for  the  pardon  of  our  fins,  for 

fecurity 
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fecurity  in  the  midft  of  danger,  ancf  for  fupport  at 
the  hour  of  death. 

Having  a  perfe6l  model  of  virtue  in  the  conduft^ 
of  oiir  bleffed  Lord  fet  before  us,  and  a  peife6i;  rule 
of  life  propofed  in  his  divine  inftruftions,  we  are 
taught  to  expe6l  that  our  fincerc  endeavours  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  we  have  to  furmount  in  our 
journey  through  life  will  be  aided  by  the  divine 
affiftance ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  by 
our  firenuous  and  unabated  exertions,  we  may 
make  a  much  nearer  approach  to  that  perfeftion  of 
chara6ler,  which  reaches  *' the  fulnefs  of  thcmea- 
fure  of  the  (lature  of  Chrift,"  than  it  is  poffible  for 
thofe  to  do,,  who  a6l  not  upon  Chriftian  prin- 
ciples'. 

Confider 

«  ^^  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  firft  pa. 
fents^  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knonr* 
ledge  to  love  him»  to  imitate  hiro»  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may 
the  neareft,  by  pofTeiling  our  fouls  of  true  virtue,  which  b^in^ 
united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  higheft  /^r. 
feaion.**     Milton. 

"  And  is  it  then  poffible  that  mortal  man  ftiould  in  any  fenfc 
attain  unto  ferfeSionf  Is  it  poffible,  that  we  who  are  bom  in  fin, 
and  conceived  in  iniquity,  who  are  brought  forth  in  ignorance, 
and  grow  up  in  a  multiplicity  of  errors;  whofe  underftandings 
are  dark,  our  wills  biaffisd,  our  paffions  ftrong,  our  affedlions  cor- 
rupted, our  appetites  inordinate,  our  inclinations  irregular — 1«  it 
poffible,  that  we  who  are  furrounded  with  things  themfelves  ob- 
fcurc,  with  examples  evil,  with  temptations  numberlefs,  as  the 
variety  of  obje^^s  that  encompafs  us — Is  it  poffible,  that  we 
fiiould  make  any  progrefs  towards  arriving  at  perfedion  ?   With 

men 
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t5tohfide*r  the  precepts  of  Chriuianity  not  by  comi 
{)arifon  only  with  other  lyftems,  but  ias  fiirniiliiug  a 
rale  of  fife.  Were  the  anions  of  mankind  to  h6 
regulated  by  therti,  nothing  VvoiiUt  be  wanting  to 
render  uS  happy.  Peace  and  harmony  Would  floii- 
rifh  ih  6very  Jiarl  of  the  globe.  There  would  be  nd- 
injuRice,  nd  impiety,  no  fraud,  ho  rapine,  no  reigii 
6f  difol'derly  jiaffionS.  fevery  one,  fatisfied  with  his 
lot,  reiG^ied  to  the  divine  will,  and  enjoying  a  full 
profj^d  of  endlefs  happihefs,  would  pafs  his  days  iii 
^onteil^  atid  trinquillity,  to  which  neither  pain  not 
Ibrrow,  ndt  even  the  fear  of  death,  cbiild  ever  give 
anylbng  interruption.  Man  would  renovate  his 
primeval  condition,  ahd  in  his  words  and  adlions 
exhibit  the  purity  of  Paradife.  That  fuch  a  Ilate, 
as  fa)^  iEis  the  imperfeftibn  of  human  nature  would 
allow,  can  ekift,  w6  truft  that  the  lives  of  miny 
Chriftians,  not  only  of  the  primitive  but  of  fubfe- 
quenl  titate,  tail  atteft.     Surely  fiich  a  iyfterh  miift 

men  indeed  this  muft  needs  be  impoffible;  but  with  God  all 
things  are  pollible.  For  when  we  confider  on  the  other  fide,  that 
^e  hkvt  a  p^rfett  riilei  ahd  an  unerring  inftruftor ;  an  example 
€!ompleteas  the  divine  life,  and  yet  with  all  the  condefcenilons  of 
humdln  infirkfiity ;  motives  ftrong  and  powerful  as  the  rewards  of 
heav^,  :md  piffling  as  the  neceflity  of  avoiding  endlefs  deftrudion ; 
affiftances  i^igfity  ^s  the  grate  of  Cod,  ahd  effed^ual  as  the  conti. 
nual  guidance  bf  the  Spifit  of  truth ;  when  we  confider  this,  1  fay, 
we  may  then  perhaps  be  as  apt  to  wonder  on  the  other  hand,  that 
all  men  ate  not  perfeft.  Ahd  yet  with  all  thefe  advantages,  ^he 
perfeftionj  that  the  befl  then  ever  arrive  to,  is  but  ih  a  figurative 
and  very  imperfedl  fenfe,  with  great  allowances,  and  much  dimi- 
nution, with  fre4ueht  defefts,  ahd  niany,  very  many  limitations/' 
Clarke,  Sermon  bxliv*  vol.  ii^  p.  tSj,  fol.  edit; 

*    VOL*   I»  E  '  be 
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be  tranfcendent  in  excellence,  and  bears^  within 
itfelf  tlie  marts  of  a  divine  origin*." 

The  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  proper  fourcc  of 
moral  obligation.  It  gives  life  and  vigc)ur  to  -  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  ?tpd  yitl^oiit  jt  d^\  |jff- 
terns  of  morals  are  dry,  uninterefling,  and  founded 
upon  no  fixed  principle  of  a^iop.  ^Jp^w  jejupp  ^n6^ 
^edious  are  the  Ethics  of  Ariftotlp,  ^pd  the  Qific^s 
of  Cicero,  the  writings  of  Puffepdorf  j^p^  Grptius, 
of  Whitby  and  Hutchinfpn,  when  comp^ed  wI\Il 
the  fhort  rules,  illuftr^ted  by  thq  ^[^Qft  pl^afipg 
fimilies^  iand  animated  by  the  moil  ^ril^ing  e;;fa^-. 
pies,  with  which  the  Gofpel  of  phr^ft.  apouu^! 
His  divine  leflpns  touch  the  heart  by,  thq  -^^qi^iqg; 
combination  of  praftice  with  theory,  and  even  en-^ 
gage  the  paflions  on  the  iide  ojf .  virtye.      r  . 

Men  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  great  and:  e^^^ 
ordinary  talents  are  remarked  to  have  ufually  a 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  and  expreffion..    \5^ho- 

*  "  From  the  New  Teftamcnt  may  be  colle^ed  a  fyftpn  of 
Ethics,  in  which  every  moral  precept  founded  on  rea.fon  is  carried/ 
to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  and  perfedion,  than  in  any  pth^r.oC 
the  wifeft  philofophers  of  preceding  ages ;  every  moral  precept. 
founded  on  falfe  principles  is  totally  omitted^  and  many  new  pre- 
cepts added  peculiarly  correfpondipg  with  the  new  obje^  of  this 
religion."     Soame  Jenyns,  p.  9, 

"  In  morality  there  are  books  enough  writ  both  by  anciept. 
and  modern  philofophers ;  but  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel  dpth  f# 
exceed  them  all,  that  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true.mp*^ 
rality,  I  fljall  fend  him  to  no  other  book,  but  the  New  Tefta-. 
meat."     Locke  on  Reading  and  Study,  vol.  ii.  p#  407. 

ever 
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tVet  ekahiinc^s  the  difcourfes  of  our  Lord  with  cart^ 
ivillfinc!  in  theiii  a  certain  charafter  which  difcri- 
hiinates  thetn  fiom  the  leflbns  of  all  other  moralifts. 
His  manner  at  once  original  and  (Iriking,  clear  and 
convincing,  confiUs  in  deriving  topics  of  inftruC* 
tion  from  6bjc£ts  and  circumftanees  familiar  to  hi| 
hearers.  He  aiFe£ls  the  |)aflions,  and  improves  the 
underftahding,  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes. 
His  public  leflbns  to  the  peoplei  and  his  private 
fconverfutidns  to  his  difciples,  allude  perpetually  to 
the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  furroundlng  objeAs^ 
tlie  /ea/bh  of  the  year,  or  to  the  occupations  and 
circumjiances  of  tliofe  whom  he  addrefles.  When 
he  exhorted  his  difciples  to  truft  in  Providence  for 
the  lu^ply  of  their  daily  wants,  he  bade  them  behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  were  then  flying  around 
them,  and  were  fetl  by  divine  bounty,  although 
they  did  not  fow,  lior  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns. 
He  defired  them  to  obferve  the  lillies  of  the  field 
which  were  then  blooming,  and  were  beautifully 
clothed  by  the  fame  power,  and  yet  toiled  not  like 
the  huibandman,  whom  they  tlien  faw  at  work. 
When  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  furprifed  at  his 
aflcing  her  for  water,  he  took  occafion  to  reprefent 
his  doftrine  under  the  imago  of  living  water  which 
flows  from  a  fpring.  Wlicu  he  approached  the  tem- 
ple, where  ilieep  were  kept  in  folds  to  be  fold  for 
the  facrifices,  he  fpake  in  parables  of  the  Iheplu  rd, 
tlie  flieep,  and  the  door  of  tl\t  llieep-fold.  At  the 
fight  of  little  children,  he  repeatedly  dt  Icribed  the 
innocence  and  fimplicity  of  true  ChrilVians,  When 
he  cured  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  Ik?  inune- 

F.  2  dlatcVj 
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iliaf<  ly  rrfrrrcd  to  hirnfiir,  nt  ttir  light  of  the  wotUi 
He  oWcn  aHiHlc^l  to  the  ocnifmtion  uf'  iume  of  lii» 
ilifcipIrA^  whom  lie  appoiiitnl  {itttcn  of  men. 
Knowing  that  Lazaruii  wa^  cirad,  and  Aiould  be 
raifed  again,  he  difrotirftd  concerning  the  nwfut 
tnith^  of  the  general  rdurrc/tion,  and  of  lite 
eternal^ 

^'  Many  writers*  upon  ihrr  fnhjcft  of  nioral  phi- 
lofophy  divide  too  much  the  law  of  nature  from 
the  prrcrjit*!  (f(  llevclation  ;  which  appcari  to  me 
much  the  fame  clcfcH,  n%  if  a  commentator  oti 
the  lawK  of  Kngland  /honld  content  himfclf  with 
flating  upon  each  head  the  coutmon  law  of  tlic 
land,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a^M  off  Pat* 
liamcnt:  or  fliould  <;hoc;fr  to  give  hi^  reader*  tlic 
common  law  in  one  h^K^k,  atui  the  (latnte  law  in 
another.  When  the  ohiigation*  of  morality  are 
taught,  (fay^  Dr.  Johnfini  in  the  Preface  to  tlie 
Preceptor)  let  the  CauHumn  of  ChriAianity  never* 
1)e  forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  he  /hewn  that  they 
give  Orength  and  hiOrc  to  each  other;  religion 
will  appear  to  he  the  v(;icc  of  reafon  i  and  mora- 
lity the  will  of  Hod  ^" 

rVmi  thi»  view  of  the  AdycA  appears  the  excel- 
lence of  the  morality  of  the  (lofjiel,  and  confc- 

•  JcrflifiS  Dift'otiffe*,  p,  lig.  M«ff.  vj,  7^^  2??.  Juht)  if* 
10*  %.  u  Miifklx.  J7*  J^htiU.  v;*  yiati.  iv.  io»  %\U,  47, 
]ohu  %'u  7^»  For  (oftw  Vffy  |itr»(ifig  rrrmirk^  mi  ftttf  t/Ord'6 
fnan/i'-r  of  UMshittgf  (ft  th*  'fownrmi'*  Uifivrnffn,  p,  «79. 

qucntly 
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tjtiently  how  unneceflary  it  is  to  refort  to  any 
other  fcheme  of  Ethics  for  a  rule  of  aftion.  The 
various  plans  of  duty,  which  have  been  formed 
exclufive  of  Chriftianity,  feem  not  to  propofe  any 
motives  fufficiently  cogent  and  permanent,  to 
withhold  men  from  the  gratification  of  vicious 
defires,  and  the  indulgence  of  violent  paffions. 
They  muft  therefore  give  place  to  a  more  perfefl 
law,  which  has  the  beft  claims  to  general  recep- 
tion, becaufc  it  is  founded  on  the  exprefs  Revela* 
tion  of  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  to  his  dependent  and  accountable 
creatures. 


VX    77ic  rapid  and  extenjive  propagation  of  tlie 

Gqjpel  at  its  firji  preadung. 

Of  all  .th?  proofs,  which  are  adduced  to  efta- 
bli(h  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  there  is  no  one 
more  fplendid,  than  that  which  arifes  from  the 
rapid  and  extenfive  propagation  of  the  Gofpel; 
and  this  proof  will  appear  very  ftrong  if  it  be 
confidered  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  train  of  Pro- 
phecies. Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  oppo- 
fition,  the  enmity,  or  even  the  moft  fevere  and 
bloody  perfecutions  of  a  hoftile  world,  the  Apoftles 
readjly  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  Divine 
Matter,  and  declined  no  hardships,  and  avoided 
no  danger,  in  order  to  make  profelytes  to  the 
faith.  The  efFe6l  of  their  labours  was  in  a  very 
fliort  time  vifible  in  every  country,  to  which  they 
dtrftfted  their  fteps.     The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 

;p  3  karaed 
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learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  poli£|^fd,  native^. of ^ 
Italy  and  Greece,  as  well  as  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  moft  uncivilized  countiies,  enlifted  under 
the  banner  of  the  Crofs.  The  mpft  ancient  and 
ni6ft  popular  ef^blifhments  of  religion,  which,  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  gradually  gave  ^ 
way  to  the  new  faith.  Tjhe  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Barbarian  forfook^  their  temples,  confe;- 
crated  by  the  veneration  of  ages  to  idolatrous 
worihip,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  Chriftian 
churches  j  and  at  the  clofe  of  only  three  centuries 
fi-qm  its  origin,  the  ifaith  of  the  lowly  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  was  embraced  by  Conftantine,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  and  throughout 
the  wide  compafs  of  his  dominions  it  was  raifed  to  ^ 
the  honours  of  a  triumphant  church,  and  to 
all  the  privileges  and  fecurjty  of  an  eftabliihed 
religion, 

'  Fgr  the  cleareft  proofs  of  thefe  fads  we  may  appeal , 
not  only  to  the  animated  details  of  thofe  early 
Chriftiaii  Writers,  commonly  called  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  expreffed  themfelves  in  terms  of  great 
.exultation  at  the  profpe6l  of  this  wide  diffufion  of  the 
faith  •  but  to  a  number  of  Pagans  who  were  ftrongly 
prejudiced  againft  the  Chriftian. caufe,  or  were  ene^ 
niies  to  its  advancement  in  the  world.  The  fuCf 
ceffive  accounts  of  Juftin  Martyr,  TertuUian, 
Eufebius  and  Chryfoftom,  who  were  all  eminent , 
writers  in  the  Church,  are  confirmed  by  the  exprel^ 
decUrs^tions  of  Suetouius,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Luciau . 

aud  , 
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and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom  were  Pagans,  and  lived 
within  tlir^e  centuries  from  the  time  of  Chrift. 

If  the'  circumftances  of  difcouragement  and 
danger,  under  which  the  faith  of  Chrift  made  fo 
extraordinary  a  progrefs,  be  more  diftin6lly  enu- 
liierated,  we  fhall  "more  properly  eftimate  the  value 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  rapid  propagation 
of  Chriffianify,  when  it  was  firft  proclaimed  to  the 
world  K 

Moft  of  the  Apbftles  were  not  only  perfqns  of 
low  education,  ignoble  birth,  and  Jdefliitute  of  every' 
diftm6lioh  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  and 
favour'  of  the  world;  but  were  expofed  to  the 
fliiiider  and  malice  of  their  countrymen,  for  their 
attachment  to  ChrTft',  and  held  in  deteftation  by 
the  natives  of  other  places,  by  reafon  of  their 
Jewifh  extraction  and  manners.  They  went  forth 
to  difcharge  their  duty,  as  the  miffionarics  of  their 
divine  Mafter,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  en* 
lightened  by  learning  and  fcience;  when  philo- 
fophy  was  cultivated  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  and 

*  Paley's  Evidenees,  vol.  I.  p.  30.  vol.  lii.  p.  94.  For  a 
concife  and  accurate  account  of  the  progrert'of  Chrlftianity,  and 
the  labours  of  its  firft  preachers,  fee  Paley,  vol.  i.  c.  4,  5.  He 
inftitutes  a  coihpafifpn  between  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity 
and  the  modern  miftionaries :  from  the  flow  and  inconfiderable 
progrefs  ma^e  by  the  latter,  in  comparifon  with  the  rapid  an<J 
cxterifive  fuccefs  of  the  former,  he  proves  the  divine  origin  of 
th«r  religion.  This  argument  is  fully  ftated,  and  urged  with 
po^vUhx  itinf^A  ahd^^drfpicuity^  voU  IH.  p.  $o»  f^A.  2. 

^4  general 
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ffeneral  knowledge  was  difFufed  over  many  of  tho 
places,  which  wer^  the  principal  scenes  of  their 
labours,  fufFerings,  and  triumphs.  Tlie  wiles  of 
inipofturCj  and  the  artifices  of  falfehood,  could  not 
long  have  efcapecl  the  detedion  of  fuch  inquifitive, 
intelligent,  and  enlightened  people,  as  flourifhed  in 
that  age.  The  Apoftles  and  their  converts  were 
expofed  to  the  taunts  of  derifion,  apd  the  cruelties 
of  perfecution ;  and  they  rifked  the  lofs  not  only 
of  liberty  and  character,  of  friends  and  reHtions, 
but  even  of  life  itfelf,  for  the  profeffion  of  theif 
Xiew  faith.  Priefts,  Magiftrates,  and  Kings  were 
leagued  againft  them,  as  they  were  falfely  repre- 
fpnted  to  be  the  abettors  of  dangerous  innovs^tions, 
and  the  difturbers  of  public  order  and  tranquillity. 
They  proclaimed  a  fyftem  adverfe  no  left  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion,  than  to  the  deareft  hopes  of 
the  Jews,  as  they  expefted  a  triumphant  Mefliah 
from  heaven,  to  deliver  them  from  temporal  diftrefs, 
and  reftore  the  glory  of  their  fallen  kingdom. 
They  looked  with  contempt  on  the  difciples  of 
Chrift,  who  had  fuffered  the  punishment  of  a  com- 
mon malefaftor.  When  the  Apoftles  preached  the 
Gofpel  to  the  Gentile  world,  they  propofed  no 
union  of  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  with  the 
rites  of  Polythejfm ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  boldly 
afferted  the  necefl^ty  of  overthrowing  every  altar  of 
every  idol,  and  of  eftablifliing  the  exclufive  worfhip 
of  the  one  true  God.  Such  Avas  the  nature  of  their 
plain  declarations  at  the  particular  time,  when  the 
people  of  every  country  were  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  anpient  m^  revered  etlablil|ime»ts  of  religion,  ^ 

which 
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which  charmed  the  eye  trith  magnificent  procef* 
fions  and  ceremonies,  and  gratified  the  paflions 
with  licentious  fefUvals.  Thus  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  great,  the  interefis  of  the  priefis, 
the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind,  were  all  engaged  in  open  hofiility  againil 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  and  feemed  for 
ever  likely  to  exclude  the  admifiion  of  Quifiianity. 
But  all  thefe  abftacles,  irrefiiuble  as  thqr  would 
kave  been  by  exertions  merely  human,  ^ually 
yielded  to  the  unexceptionable  teftimony,  whidi 
the  firft  miffionaries  bore  to  the  cfaarader,  z8km% 
TUfiA  lefiineAion  of  their  Lord  and  Mafier,— to  the 
cvidepce  of  miracles,  which  tbqr  were  enaUed  to 
perform, — ^and  to  the  power  of  divine  tnith. 


CHAPTER 
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cnHTTtft  It: 

"The S'uhjefl  continued. 

1/ H  R  GhriAian  reiigioii,  even  atteiulcrl,  as  ire 
haveieen  it  was/ with  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of 
jtS'dfrioeiorigfny  was  ntor  frxiner  proclairMd  toth^ 
iwrkV  thair  it  met  with  thofe  who  cavilled  at  itr 
do£kriiies^  and  oppofed '  itS'  pn>grefs.     It  was  to6 
purem  its  nature^  and  too  fublimc  in  its  objeAi^' 
to-faitthe  grois'conceptions  of  fame  men ;  and  ifcS' 
divine  AMhor  ere^ed  too>  perfect  a  ftandard  d 
duty  to  fuit  the  depraved  inclinations  and  unruly 
paifions  of  others.     We  arc  therefore  the  left  fur* 
prifcd  to  fmd,  that  it  has  from  the  earlicft  ages 
been  affailcd  by  enemies  of  every  dcfcription.     As 
its  followers  were  at  liill  expofcd  to  the  fevered 
trials  of  perfecution ;  fo  have  they,  in  fucceeding 
ages,  been  obliged  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  attacks  of  mifapplied  learning,  and  the  cavils 
of  ingcnioas  fophiftry.     Writers  neither  deilitute 
of  diligence  nor  acutencfs   have  attempted,    in 
various  ages,  to  acquire  reputation  in  this  unhappy 
caufe.     The  moft  prominent  and  llriking  circum- 
(lance  which  muft  be  remarked  by  every  candid 
examiner  of  their  works,  from  the  days  of  Julian 
the  apoftatc  to  thofe  of  Gibbon  the  infidel  hiftorian, 
is;  that  they  have  frcijucntly  incurred  the  lame 
ceufure,  which  they  have  beilowed  with  an  un- 

I  (paring 


(paving  h^ndi  upQn^  othei-s ;  fon  at*  the  fame  time^ 
that  th^y  have  not  fcrupled  to  reprobate  in  thdt^ 
fevered  terms  the  intemperate  zeal  ofi  the  advocate$> 
for  the  faith,  they  have  difplayed  as  much,  oripro* 
bably  more  vehemence  and  pertinacity,  in  their 
own  canfe. 

In    each    fucceiHve   age   fince    the   origin  of^ 
Chriftianity,  every,  kjud  of  attack  has  been  levelled 
ag^ind  it,  which  th^  wit  of  Man  conld  di^te; 
fometimes  it  ha3  been  alfaiied  by  open  arguments, 
fQ^^etjmes  by  difmgenuous  infmuationS';  frequei^tly. 
has  metaphylical  fubtlety  endeavoured :  to  under* 
njine  it,  and  frequently  the  fneerof  farcafm,  and^ 
tbe    effcont^ry  of  ridicule,   have    been .  dire6led  > 
againfl. its  faqred  inilitutions,.  and  its.  mod  fit^cere* 
and  ferious  profeffors.     But  much  as  unbelievers  of 
every  de/cription  may  have  aflerted  their  claims  to 
fuperiority  over  igno.rant  mjnds,  or  much  as  they, 
m^y  have. imagined  they  Ibared  above  vulgar  pre-; 
judices,  they  h^ye  never  remaine;d  longunanfwered,; 
or.unrefuted     As  often  as  infidelity  has  waged* 
war  againft   the  faithi  and  fought  with  various 
weapons,  fo  often  has  fhe  been  defeated  and  dif- 
^rrned  by  able  champions  of  ChriiHauity-. 

*^  Whilft  the  infidel  mocks   at  the  fuperftition 
of  the  vulgar,  insults  over  their  credulous  fear, 
their  childifli  errors  and   fautaftic   rites,  it., does  ^ 
not  occur  to  him  to  obferve,  that  the  moft  pre-^ 
pofterous  device,  by  which ^  the  weakeft  devotee* 
ever  bf  liijyed  -  be  was  iecuiing  the  happinefs  of  a 

future 
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future  life,  is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about 
it*  Upon  this  fubje6l  nothing  is  fo  abfurd  as  ili- 
difFerencci  no  folly  fo  contemptible  as  thoughtlefe- 
nefs  and  levity*." 

Modern  unbelievers  may  have  reafon  to  boaft 
of  the  boldnefs  of  their  attacks,  but  little  of  the 
originality  of  their  arguments,  fince  the  cavils  of 
Voltaire  ^  and  his  Followers,  newly  pointed  as 
they  may  be  with  wit,  or  urged  as  they  may  be 
with  additional  vehemence,  can  be  traced  to  Julian^ 
Porphyry  and  Celfus,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
cliurch.  Some  who  diflike  the  toil  of  inveftigating 
truth  for  themfelves,  eagerly  take  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  others ;  and  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the 
example  of  ^hofQ -eminent  men,  who  have  dif* 

*  Paley's  Moral  Philofophy,  p.  IQI* 
f  '^  Voltaire's  pen  was  fertile  and  very  elegant,  his  ob(er« 
nations  are  very  acute,  yet  he  often  betrays  great   ignorance 
when  he  treats  on  fubjefts  of  ancient  learning.     Madame  de 
Tabnond  once  faid  to  him,  ^^  I  think.  Sir,  that  a  philofopherfhoiild 
never  write  but  to  endeavour  to  render  mankind  lefs  wicked  and 
unhappy  than  they  are.     Now  you  do  quite  the  contrary.     Yoa 
are  always  writing  againfl  that  Religion  which  alone  is  able  to  • 
rellrain  wickednefs,  and  to  aflford  us  confolation  under  ndisfbr. 
tunes."     Voltaire  was  much  ftruck,  and  excufed  himfelf  by  fay- 
ing, That  he  only  wrote  for  thofe  who  were  of  the  fame  opinion 
as  himfelf.     Tronchin  aifured  his  friends  that  Voltaire  died  in 
great  agonies  of  mind.     <«  I  die  forfaken  by  Gods  and  Men,**  >- 
exclaimed  he  in  thofe  awful  moments,  when  truth  will  force  its 
way.     "  I  wifli,*'  added  Tronchin,  "  that  thofe  who  had  bepn  ^ 
perverted  by  his  writings  had  been  prefent  at  his  death.     It  was 
a  fight  too  horrid  to  fupport,** 

Seward's  Anec.  V,  5.  p.  174.    • 

believed, 
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■believed,  or  rather  in  fome  infiaaces  perhaps  only 
aflfeded  to  difbelieve,  the  fandamental  truths  of 
Chriiltiuiity«  The  Chrifcian  profefles  not  to  deny 
llie  force  of  fuch  an  argument,  becaufe  he  is 
aware,  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  very  pow- 
crfiil,  whether  avowed  or  concealed.  It  undoubt* 
cdly  gives  a  Inas  to  the  mind,  which  is  more  com- 
monly felt  than  acknowledged;  and  it  has  con- 
iiderable  in6uence  in  determining  the  judgment 
in  nioft  of  the  afiairs  of  life.  If  however  this 
argument  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianity, 
fiur  reaibning  requires  that  it  ihould  be  allowed 
due  force  in  its  favour.  Aik  the  infidel,  who  are 
the  leaders,  under  whofe  banners  he  has  enliiied 
bimielf,  and  perhaps  he  will  point  to  Hume,  and 
to  Bolingbrobe :  but  furely,  if  even  we  allow  the 
elegance  and  acuteneis  of  the  one,  and  the 
£and  declamation  of  the  other,  all  the  praife 
they  defove,  they  can  never  bear  a  competition 
with  tbde  luminaries  of  fcience,  and  thofe  teachers 
of  true  wtfilom,  who  have  not  only  embraced  the 
Chrifiian  faith,  but  maintained  its  truth  and  divine 
<Migin,  and  dire&ed  their  conduct  by  its  rules. 
They  can  never  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
merit,  againft  the  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  fo  dii- 
pafiionate,  firicere,  ingenuous,  and  acute,  fo  di- 
veficd  of  all  obje6lions,  that  can  be  drawn  from 
interefied  attachments,  as  Milton,  Clarendon, 
Hale,    Boyle,    Bacon,    Locke,    Newton,   A(Uiifon, 

Lyttleton,  Weft,  and  Johnfon  *. 

Ouglit 

*  The  lift  of  tbofe  on  whom  ta  motive  but  a  lore  of  troth, 
a?jd  a  Kpid  lor  their  own  {alratioo,  operated  to  indooe  them 
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Ought  not  the  teftimony,  which  fuch  men  tfi 
thcfc  have  given^  to  be  held  in  the  hij<hf  (I  eftim'a<* 
tion  ?  A  teftimony  foiitidecl  not  npon  any  ftirrencler 
of  their  judgments  to  the  prevailing  opinions  lif 
the  day,  but  upon  dofc  and  patient  examination 
of  the  evidences  of  Chriftianityi  of  which  their 
writings  give  the  mod  fatisfaftory  proofs.  Or  arte 
fuch  men  to  be  undervahied^  when  brought  into 
comparifon  \vith  the  v«1unting  infidels  of  modern 
times  ?  Where  do  we  find  perfons  of  fuch  jvrofound 
underflandings,  and  inquiiitive  minds,  as  Bacon^ 
LockCi  and  Newton ;  where  of  fuch  a  fublimfe 
genius  as  Milton ;  \i'li^ro  of  fuch  various  and  fx*> 
tenfive  learning;  exhaiiding  all  the  literary  tfeai^ 
fures  of  eaftern,  as  well  as  weftem  literatbrCi  as  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  at  tlie  clofc  of  life  recorded 
his  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  divine  Revelation^ 
ami  celebrated  the  excellence  of  the  holy  Scrips 
turef*?  To  compare  the  race  of  modern  infideh  in 
|)oint  of  genius,  Earning,  fciertce,  j^idgrnent,  ofr 
k)vc  of  truth ;— to  compare  Voltaire,  Hume,  Gib^ 
bon,  (jrodwin  and  Paine,  with  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
were  furely  as  idle,  and  as  abfurd,  as  to  compare 
the  wcakncfs  of  infancy  with  the  maturity  of  riiau- 

to  embrace  Chnllianity,  maybe  greatly  enlarged ;  more  parti. 
cularly  by  adverting  to  many  chara^cr^  of  the  flr(!  cttilnHide, 
diflinguiihed  in  other  countries.  To  the  tlluftrlous  nahl^  of 
Savile,  llalcn,  Scldon,  Hatton,  Mead,  Steel,  Ougdalc,  Nclfdh^ 
Littleton,  as  well  as  thofc  included  in  my  liil»  may  l)0  added 
thofc  of  Salmafius,  Grotius,  Montfau9on,  Pafcal,  Pufltndorf, 
Erafmus,  Montcfquieu,  and  Hallcr,  I  am  fcnfiblc  of  the  great 
impcrfcdioni  of  thii  dctaiK 

hood ; 
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radmefsy  or  extrcuic  folly.  A4  tijcir  contlud  in 
evident^)*  not  tli^ilatcd  l)y  a  love  of  trulli,  their 
fcoffis  their  farottfrnn,  and  their  fophiftry,  defervo 
no  attention ;  and  a«  they  not  only  wantonly  rc- 
jei^t,  but  indulliloudy  depieciate  the  bcft  gift  of 
lieaven^  they  ought  to  ho  fluinned,  and  repro* 
batedi  as  enemies  to  the  deurell  intereOs  of  man- 
kind\ 

And  they  certainly  ouf^ht  to  be  fo  confideredi 
whether  we  obferve  the  baleful  iniluenee  of  their 
opinion's  upon  our  prefcnt,  or  our  future  llatc. 
Uy  a  Grange  perveiiion  of  reafon  and  argumcnti 
Tome  of  the  Philofophids  in  PVanee,  and  Godwin 
in  England^  have  laboured  to  ftd)vcrC  the  regular 
order  of  nature  •.  Inllfud  of  ropirfenttng  the  cx- 
ercifc  of  the  private  afleilions,  as  preparatory  to 
that  oF  public  virtue,  they  fet  the  one  in  dire6t 
oppofition  to  tlie  other.  They  propofc  to  build 
umvcr/iil  pfdlanthropjf  uiK)n  the  ruins  of  individual 

^  ^H  sm  no  advocate  for  tho  abjcA  proftratlon  of  the  devotee^ 
or  th«  frantk  ecftafici  of  the  fnimtic.  Rut  ihcro  U  a  fuperftUiotif 
fityi  tht  immortal  Racon,  in  ihutming  fuperftltioni  and  he  that 
4tfdslnv  to  fellow  religion  in  the  open  and  the  trodden  path» 
may  chance  tt>  lofe  his  way  \\\  the  tracklefi  wildi  of  expert, 
uitnt,  or  In  (he  obfcurc  labyrinthi  of  fpeculation.'*  Parr  on 
EduGAtiot)|  p.  a4, 

•  For  thti  train  of  uUfcrvatlon  J  am  indchtcd  to  •«  Modern 
Infidelity  confidered/*  \\\  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Baptia 
M«tting  at  Cambridge)  by  R.  Hall)  A.M.  Confidering  the 
towA  argumeuta  of  this  writer,  recommended  by  great  elovpience 
and  seal  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianltyi  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim^ 
**  talliGun^  flt|  utinamnr^/rf  efTot.*'    Seep.  571  Ac. 
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weapons  that  canitot  be  allowed  on  fuch  occafion^' 
They  eniploy^  ridicule  inftead  of  al-gument,  artfut 
infinuation  -  mfiead  of  ferious  difcuffion,  and  bold 
affertiou   inftead  of  proof.      Tliey  >vrite  to  the 
paflions  and  imagination,  and  not  to  the  judgment 
of  mankind.     They  artfully  involve  the  queftions 
relative  to  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  in  per- 
plexity, and  endeavour  to  throw  the  blame  arifin^ 
from  the  diflentions  and  ufurpations,  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  fome  of  the  clergy,  and  the  injury, 
which  in  dark  and  fuperftitious  tihies  was  done  to  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  upon  Chriftianity  itfelf.  They 
iele6i  thofe  topics,  which  can  beft  be  turned  to 
their  purpofe,  by  the  arts  of  mifreprefentation ;  they 
cmbelliih  them  with  the  flowery  ornaments  of  ftile, 
jmd  fkilfully  adapt  them  to  the  paflions  and  preju- 
.  dices  of  their  readers.     As  however  their  condu6fc 
is  thus  artful  and  infidious,  fo  ought  their  labours^ 
to  be  vam  and  unfruitful ;  for  they  do  not  try  thcf 
caufe'upon  its  own  ifterits:  they  do  not,  like  candid 
and  difpaflionate  i-eafoners,  feparate  the  llibjeft  ia 
diipute  from  all  foreign* and  extraneous  circuni- 
ftances:  they  do  not  agitate  queftions,  and  ftart 
objeftions,  from  a  defire  of  being  well  informed : 
they  do  not,  in  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  exa- 
mine the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  with  that  be- 
coming ferioufnefs,  which  is  due  to  an  afiair  of  fuch 
infinite  importance  to  the  prefect  welfare,  and  future 
happinefs  of  mankind  :  they  do  not  confider,  that 
the  fame    unbelief,   if   applied    to  the   common 
records  of  hiftory,  or  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life, 
would  expofe  them   to  the  imputation  of  blind 
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-iraflmefs,  or  extreipe  folly.  As  their  conduft  is 
cvidentlj-  not  dilated  by  a  love  of  truth,  their 
fcofT^  their  farcafms,  and  their  fophiftry,  deferve 
no  attention ;  and  as  they  not  only  wantonly  re- 
je6t,  but  induftrioufly  depreciate  the  beft  gift  of 
heaven,  they  ought  to  be  fhunned,  and  repro- 
bated, as  enemies  to  the  deareft  interefts  of  man- 
kind\ 

And  tiiey  certainly  ought  to  be  ib  confidered, 
whether  we  obferve  the  baleful  influence  of  their 
opinipns  upon  our  prefent,  or  our  future  ftate. 
By  a  ftrange  perverfion  of  reafon  and  argument, 
fome  of  the  Philofophifts  in  France,  and  Godwin 
in  England,  have  laboured  to  fubvert  the  regular 
order  of  nature  ^  Inftead  of  reprefenting  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  private  afFedions,  as  preparatory  to 
that  of  public  virtue,  they  fet  the  one  in  dire6l 
oppoiition  to  the  other.  They  propofe  to  build 
univerfal  philanthropy  upon  the  ruins  of  individual 

^  '*  1  am  no  advocate  for  the  abjedl  proftration  of  the  devotee, 
or  the  fraixtic  ecftafies  of  the  fanatic.  But  there  is  a  fuperftition, 
lays  the  immortal  Bacon,  in  (hunning  fuperftition ;  and  he  that 
difHaintf  to  follow  religion  in  the  open  and  the  trodden  path^ 
may  chance  to  lofc  his  way  in  the  tracklefs  wilds  of  experi- 
ment, or  in  the  obfcure  labyrinths  of  fpeculation."  Parr  on 
Education,  p.  24. 

*  For  this  train  of  obfcrvation  1  am  indebted  to  '*  Modern 
Infidelity  confidered,"  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Baptift 
Meeting  at'  Cambridge,  by  R.  Hall,  A»M.  Confidering  the 
ibofid  arguments  of  this  writer^  recommended  by  great  eloquence 
and  zeal  in  the.  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim, 
'*  ulis  cun^  fit,  utinam  nofier  effet."     See  p.  57,^  &c. 
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hrnCiolcnrr,  jind  tell  uh  wr  miift  love  our  whole 
l|)ccic9  viorCf  at  tlir  liiinc  time  they  dirert  \i%  to 
love  every  indivirhial  of  it  iv/Jt,  In  ptirfiiit  of  thl?> 
chimerical  proje/f,  wliieh,  to  the  fhamc  unci  ilif- 
giace  of  thin  coiintty,  ha.n  found  advoratOA  in 
Knghmd,  as  \\t]\  as  m  IVanrr,  f^ratitude,  humi- 
lity, conjttK'*'*  p'iU'tital,  and  filial  nffe/^tion,  to- 
grther  with  all  the  lovHy  train  of  domelVir  virtues 
are  ridiculed  and  degraded,  a.n  too  low  and  vulgar 
for  the  attention  of  enlightened  philofophcn; 
virtue  is  confined  folely  to  a  certain  vague  and 
rnthufianic  ardotu'  for  the  grneral  good,  and  the 
aflc/iiouH  for  the  focial  cir(*.le  in  which  wc  live 
aie  violently  ttanslVrrcd  to  difiant  countries  and 
unknown  nudtitndoi.  Jhit  furely  it  ifi  natural  to 
incinire,  wlien  alt  the  common  charitieft  arc  thus 
iU  adcned  and  dellroyed,  when  the  flame  that  cotil* 
municate.H  its  genial  warmth  and  hrightnefn  to  foetal 
life  in  extingnifhed,  and  all  the  ticH  that  now  bitid 
n)an  to  nian  are  torn  afunder  l)y  the  Imnd  of  the 
modern  Phih)foj)hiftH— furely  it  is  natural  to  in- 
quire, from  whence  is  Ihis  ardent  aflfe/'lion  for  the 
general  good  to  fjuingr  And  when  ttiey  have 
completed  their  work  of  inienlibility,  or  rather  of 
infatuation;  when  they  have  taught  tlieir  difciple 
to  look  with  perfect  indiflerence  upon  Win  neardk 
connexions;  when  he  has  efiranged  liimfetf  from 
hifi  friends,  infutted  his  hencfaetor.s,  and  filcnced 
the  voice  of  gratitude,  ])ity,  and  charity,  will  he 
he  h(!tter  prepared  for  the  love  of  his  f|>ecie.i?  Will 
lie  become  a  true  piiilanthropiti,  in  proportion  is 
he  labours  tu  fupprefi^  tlx*  feelings,  and  neglects 
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tlic  duties  of  a  paient  and  a  friend  ?    Rather  may 
yfc  not  oondnde  with  certainty,    that  in   this 
dtoempt  to  nrire  a  fpecies  of  Stoicifin,    and  to 
biwfli  all  the  fiselings  which  foften,  humanize,  and 
fcfine  our  heaits  that  felfiihnels,  mcwofenels,  and 
cold  and  fallen  apathy  will  aflinne  the  emjMre  of 
tibe  firnly    and  fink  the  human  charader  to  the 
lowcft  fiate   of  degradation    and  wretchedlie6? 
Badier  may  we  not  be  certain,  that  under  pretence 
of  wtnMOBg  the  general  and  univer&l  good — 
terms  that  are  fo  indefinite  as  to  be  almoft  unin^ 
ti^gflik;  when  applied  to  creatures  <^  limited  ca* 
pocides  like  man,    endued  with  limited  powers^ 
and  moving  in  narrow  Ipheres  of  adion — terms 
hAmgmg  to  an  ckjcA  to  which  imaginaticm  may 
fgmc  mmuneraUe  fliapes — rather  may  we  not  be 
certain  ikat  he  will  be  {Mrepared  for  the  breach  of 
evajdoty,  and  the  perpettaticMi  <^  every  crime? 
if  thole  who  indulge  in  thefe  wild  ^lecula*^ 
and  thus  fport  with  humanity  as  well  as 
were  to  examine  the  holy  Scriptures,  they 
voold  perceive  that  Rerelation  is  in  perfect  har- 
mooy  with  the  order  of  nature,  which  infirucb  as 
liy  our  own  fedings,  that  univerlal  benevolence  is 
bft  and  mofi  perfect  fruit  of  the  focial  afiec* 
Such  b  the  voice  of  nature,  and  fuch  is 
tiic  principle  of  ancient  philolbphy  r^ced,    en- 
laigcd,  and  perfeded  bv  Chrifiianitv.    The  foiid  ar- 

great  Roman  Orator,  when  rcalbning 

this   fubjed,    in   whidi  he  comprifes    the 

wifikim   of  all  former  ages,    coincide    with  the 

piecgpti  €€  holy  Writ.    Thus  do  Reafim  and  Re^ 
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velation  unite  to  confirm  -the  order  of  Nature, 
which  leads  in  all  things  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, frpm  private  to  public  afFeftions,  from  the 
love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  fifters,  to  thofe 
tnore  extenfive  relations,  which,  beginning  with 
our  native  place,  extend  to  our  country,  and  from 
thence  proceeding,  comprehend  the  vaft  fociety  of 
the  human  race.  An  attempt  to  reverfe  this  order 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  build  without  a  foundation, 
to  expefl  a  copious  and  perennial  llream  after  the 
fource  of  a  river  has  been  exhaufted,  or  to  think 
to  attain  the  height  of  fcience,  without  acquiring 
the  firft  elements  of  knowledge* 

From  whatever  caufes  the  doubts  and  cavils  of 
modern  Infidels  arife,  whether  from  a  defire  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  fuperior  fagacity,  a  love  of  no- 
velty, an  ambition  tqr  foar  above  vulgar  notions, 
a  fear  of  being  thought  credulous  or  fuperflitious, 
or  the  purfuit  of  fuch  practices  as  are  inconfiftent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  chara^r;  it  is 
clear,  they  are  imperfeftly  acquainted  with  thfc 
real  nature  of  tlie  religion  itfelf,  and  the  various 
proofs  by  which  it  is  fupported.  They  condemn 
not  fo  much  what  they  do  not  underftand,  as  what 
they  do  not  give  themfclves  the  trouble  to  invefti* 
gate.  Do  they  carefully  examine  theJaSs  which  had 
fuch  great  influence  in  attrafting  the  notice  of  the 
world  to  our  Saviour  ?  I  allude  to  the  miracles  of 
various  kinds  which  he  wrought;  and  do  they 
read  the  accounts  of  thefe  wonderful  operations  of 
divine  power  and  goodnefs,  with  minds  difpofed  to 
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yield  to  the  force  of  hiftorical  evidence  ?  We  read 
in  the  awful  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarua, 
that  the  former,  when  in  a*  ftate  of  torment,  was 
delirous  that  a  perfon  might  be  feut  from  the  dead 
for  the  converfion  of  his  unbelieving  Brothers.  Is 
there  any  Infidel  who  wilhes  for  fuch  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  ?  SuppofeGod  fliould  grant  his 
defire,  and  that  in  the  ftill  and  folemn  hours  of  th^ 
night,  when  deepjleep  had  fallen  upon  the  reft  of  MfQ- 
kind,  a  Spirit  fhould  pafs  before  him,  whofe  form 
he  could  not  diftinftly  difcern,  but  which  rer 
fepibled  a  lately  departed  Friend.  "  Fear  would 
come  upon  him,  and  trembling,  which  would 
caufe  all  his  bones  to  fliake  **."  Suppofe  there  ihould 
be  profound  filence,  and  then  a  voice  he  heard, 
faying,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  there  u  a  God — a 
Heaven  and  a  Hell :  for  fake  yourjinsy  a^e  it  be  too 
idte,  andfeek  falvation  in  the  Go/pel  .of  Ckri/i,  or 
you  will  perijh  for  ever.  What  effe6l  would  this 
vifion  produce?  Probably  it  would  terrify  the 
lufidel  to  death  i  or  fliould  he  furvive  it,  aud  be  at 
firft  deeply  impreffed  with  the  awful  circumftances, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  cares  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  world  would  gradually  wear  out  its  impreflion. 
As  to  his  fceptical  Friends  they  would  not  believe 
liim, .  tbey  would  flrivc  to  laugh,  or  to  reafon  him 
out  of  his  alarms,  by  reprefenting  that  all  he 
related  was  a  dream.  lie  would  in  time  begin  to 
(think  fo  himfelf,  and  perhaps  would  fufpeft  that 
Jie  had  been  impofed  upon,  and  fo  would  remain 

*  Job  iv.  14. 
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obdurate  and  unconvinced.  As  fach  evidetioe  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation  would  b6  thus  inefitfhial, 
fo  IS  it  highly  unueceffary,  for  no  fads  neconded  m 
the  hiftory  of  Mankind  are  more  fiiHy  attefted 
tihati  the  miracles  of  oitr  Lord.  Did  he  not  repair 
to  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus,  the  Brother  of  Mutha 
and  Mary,  who  had  been  dead  four  days,  and  in 
tile  *prcfence  of  many  people  cry  aloud  to  him  to 
tMMie  forth, —and  did  not  the  dead  Man  hetir  hk 
Voice,  and  live  for  a  lotig  tim^  after*?  Our  IiOfd 
declared  repeatedly  that  he  (faould  himiblf  ri(b  ftotn 
the  Tomb.  When  the  appointed  hour  arrived, 
was  there  not  a  great  Earthquake,  and  did  ncPfc 
Ithe  Saviour  of  the  World  arife  ?  Wtft  ndt  thefe 
things  attelled  by  Friends,  and  by  eoemiCi,  v/bib 
ivere  all  eye-mtnej/h ;  and  did  tiot  the  primitive 
Chriftians  ondure  every  hardfliip,  tod  Tuffer  emty 
torment  in  proof  of  fuch  fa8s  f  What  4i6ed  thWe- 
fore  can  there  lie  of  My  additional  afltiranide?  if 
the  Infidel  will  not  believe  ISIofes  and  the  ProphMs, 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles;  neither  will  he  be  ptu 
fuaded,  though  one  came  to  him  from  fhe4ead. 

A  due  attention  to  ancient  hiftory  might  hav^  a 
happy  effeft  in  removing  many  of  the  doubts  of 
Unbelievers,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  con- 
•verfion.  Let  them  inquire  into  the  ignorance  and 
depmvity  of  the  world,  before  the  coming  of 
Chrift ;  the  fuperftition  and  the  cruelty  of  Pagan 
worfhip,  and  the  infufficiency  of  philofopby,  as  ^ 

*  John  ii,  12,    Sc«  Border'^  Sennonsi  xxiv* 
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^kle  to  moral  excellence:  let  them  confider, 
whether  it  was  not  highly  probable,  that  under 
fuch  circumflances  an  all- wife  and  an  all-merciful 
^ing  would  impart  his  will  to  mankind :  let  them 
alk  themfelves  ferioufly,  whether  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude^  that,  after  ages  of  ignorance  of  his 
true  cbara6ler,  this  all-wife  and  all-merciful  Being 
would  at  length  fix  upon  falfehood,  and  that 
alone,  as  they  pretend  Chriftianity  to  be,  for 
the  ^  effeftual  method  of  making  himfelf  known 
to  his  creatures;  and  that  what  the  honeifl  and 
ardent  exercife  of  reafon  by  the  wifeft  men,  fuch 

^  Socratqs,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  was  not  permitted 

••••■  .■.. 

to  accompliih,  he  ibould  allow  to  be  effected  by 
iraud,  delufion,  and  impoilure.  Let  them  proceed 
to  weigh  the  lading  foi^s  attending  the  rife  of 
Chrifiianity; — fafls  that  reft  entirely  upon  inde- 
|)efideat  proofs  to  eftablifli  their  truth ;  fuch  as  the 
humb^  bicth  of  our  Lor^  the  fublime  nature  of 
Jiis  .Gofpel,  aWblutely  irreconcilable  with  the  pre- 
judices of  his  countrymen,  and  extremely  unpa- 
latable to  the  Gentiles;  and  more  particularly  the 
-total  want  of  all  human  aid  to  enfure  its  reception, 
and  promote  its  fuccefs :  were  they  to  apply  their 
wipds  ferioufly  to  the  fubje<a,  would  tliey  not,  wc 
may  con^deutly  aflc,  find  thefe,  and  many  other 
-arguments  tejiding  to  the  fame  point?  And  might 
x^Qt  their  curiofitj  then  lead  them  to  extend  their 
rejiearches  jnto  all  its  direS  and  pofitive  exidences? 

'  Hall's  Sermon,  p.  48, 
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Araong  other  inftances  that  might  be  men* 
tioned,  the  conduft  of  the  author  of  **  the  r*re6 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil"  gives  us  full 
authority  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  has  dated  with  gieat  candour  the  pfo- 
grcfs  of  his  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity; 
and  makes  his  acknowledgments  in  its  favour  in  a 
manner,  which  fhews  the  ftrength  and  the  tendency 
of  its  evidences,  when  examined  with  care  and  at- 
tention. 

"  Having  fome  leifure,  and  more  curioiity,  I 
employed  them  both  in  refolving  a  queftion,  which 
feemed  to  me  of  fome  importance — whether  Chris- 
tianity was  really  an  impofture,  or  whether  it  is 
Avhat  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revelation  communicated 
to  mankind  by  the  interpofition  of  fupernatural 
power  ?  On  a  candid  inquiry,  I  foon  found  that  the 
firft  was  an  abfolute  impoffibility ;  and  that  its  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  latter  were  founded  on  the  moft 
folid  grounds.  In  the  further  purfuit  of  my  exa- 
mination, I  perceived  at  every  ftep  new  lights 
arifing,  and  fome  of  the  brighteft  from  parts  of  it 
the  moft  obfcure,  but  produftive  of  the  cleareft 
proofs,  becaufe  equally  beyond  the  power  of  human 
artifice  to  invent,  and  human  reafon  to  difcover. 
Thefe  arguments,  which  have  convinced  me  of  the 
divine  origin  of  this  Religion,  I  have  put  together, 
in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as  I  was  able, 
thinking  they  might  have  the  fame  effeft  upon 
others;  and  being  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  a 
lew  more  true  Cbriftiaqs  in  the  world,  it  would  be 

beneficial 
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beneficial  to  themfelves,  and  by  no  means'  detri- 
mental to  the  public  •. '' 

The  excellence  of  Chriftianity  appears  in  nothing 
more  than  that  in  proportion  to  the  care  with 
which  its  facred  oracles  are  examined,  the  more 
ftrongly  does  the  light  of  its  truth  fhine  upon  the 
mind  The  progrefs  of  Infidelity,  and  the  apoiiafy 
«f  multitudes,  naturally  awaken  our  concern,  and 
make  us  more  than  ufually  folicitous  to  caution  the 
rifing  generation  againft  the  errors  of  thofe,  'who 
viih  to  miflead  them.  But  is  there  any  circum- 
ilance  in  thefe  awful  '^  figns  of  the  times,"  that 
ihould  fhake  our  faith,  or  excite  our  furprife,  as  if 
the  prefent  crifis  was  peculiarly  alarming  and  unex- 
peiSied  ?  The  attentive  reader  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
may  fafely  reply  in  the  negative ;  fince  the  adual 
condition  of  the  world  is  precifely  fuch  as  revela- 
tion gives  us  reafon  to  expe6t.  All  the  circum- 
Ranees  that  mark  the  charadler  and  the  condud  of 
In£dels;  their  turn  for  ridicule;  their  folly,  andioi^ 
patience  of  reftraint ;  their  licentioufnefs  of  cou- 
4u6i,  and  infatiable  appetite  for  change ;  the  fnares 
they  lay  to  catch  the  unwary ;  and  their  vain  pro-r 
feffions  to  free  the  world  from  (la very,  whilft  they 
are  themfelves  the  captives  of  fin,  are  drawn  by 
the  pencil  of  Prophecy,  with  fuch  clearnefs  and 
accuracy,  that  no  one  can  miflake  the  refem-t 
^Jance. 

«  Soame  Jenyns's  View  of  the  internal  Evidence  of  the  Chrif. 
tian  Religion^  p.  1 90. 

In 
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In  ike  EpHlles  of  St.  Pieter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Jud^, 
you  may  read  an  exafit  anticipation  of  that  n^odern' 
Philofophifm,  which  was  ordained  to  agitate  and 

^ajfee  world,  in  thcfe  ^Matter''  or  * Uaii  times. '* 
And  thus,  by  examining  the  Propiietic  Word  of 
God,  and  comparing  it  with  the  prefent  ilate  of  the 
worM,  you  ihcreafe  the  Evidences  of  Chaiftianity. 
The  Ffee-thinkers  of  England,  the  Philofopliifts  of 
Ffance,  and  the  Illuminati  of  Germany,  the  diC- 
cipies  <^  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  Weiihaupt, 
confirm  t^e  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
tbey  rejeS;,  and  accomplifh  in  a  mofi;  exafit  and 
wonderful  manner,  the  predi3;ions  which  ace  .the 
^bje^s  of  their  contempt  and  ridicule-^. 

**  The  probability  that  the  Gofpel  may  be  tttie^ 
is  mfared  -from  the  utter  improbability '  that  it 
ftould  be  falfe.  It  is  like  nothing  of  human  con^ 
tri Vance.  The  perfe^ion  of  its  -morality  tranf* 
-cends^he'beft  efforts  of  human  wifdom:  the  cha* 
raffterof  its  Founder  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
mere  man ;  and  it  will  not  be  iaid»  that  his  Apoftl^s 
t»n  ^be  <!ompared  to  any  other  fiihermen,  or  any 
other  teachers,  that  ever  were  heard  of.  The  views 
idti|^layed  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  Divine  difpenfations, 
with  refpeO;  to  the  human  race,  are  fuch  as  before 
•the  commencement  of  our  Saviour's  miniftry  had 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Tp. believe 
all  this  to  be  a  mere  human  fable  requires  a  degree 

•*  See  the   '*'iiteq)reter  of  Prophecy,'*  Voh  IL  £br  aparti. 
cular  account  of  their  pernicious  errors* 

of 
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of  credttUt^,  which,  in  the  ordinary  aifitirs  of  life^ 
would  do  a  man  little  credit ;  it  is  like  believing^ 
ttizt  a  fitft  rate  ihip  of  war  might  haTe  been  the 
work  amd  the  invention  of  a  child  \^' 


I.  The  Benefits  refulting from  ChryHanity, 

Let  the  fincere  inquii-er  tifter  truth  turn  with 
^verfion  from  fuch  delufive  guides,  as  the  Infidd 
writers  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  anid<jofi- 
^der  what  are  the  benefits,  which  the  prevalence  of 
-Chciiliafiiity  has  aftually  conferred  upon  the  world ; 
aad  let  him  carefully  eftimate  what  permanent  and 
fubftantial  good,  by  the  influence  of  its  precepts, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  promifes^  it  is  able  at  all 
%ime5to:peduce. 

%e  CfarifHsn  Religion  lias  triumphed  over  thc^ 
^pmfifices,  ciifioms,  and  inflitutions,  which  in  an- 
4ei6ilt  %tmes  were  a  difgrace  to  the  chara£ler  of  man. 
it  has  fof^ened  the  horrors  of  war,  and  alleviated 
the  treatment  of  priibnei-s.  It  has  vindicated  the 
rights  (^nature,  by  abolifhing  the  crudpraftice  of 
expofing  infants ;  and  it  has  raifed  the  chara6ler 
ttlid' the 'importance  of  women  in  fociety,  and  ^ven 
^gi^ter  dignity,  permanency,  and  honour  to  the 
Infiitution  of  marriage.  It  ^put  a  (lop  to  the  t5om- 
t»ts  df  *gladiatOTs,  the  favourite  and  barbarous 
Hmufcment  df  the  Romans ;  it  baniihed  the  impure 

'  '.iBeAttie7s:£?idoiice4tf  4|gGhiifita»'RdUsien^  v.  i.'p. ^6. 

condud 
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condu6t  that  difgraced  the  worfliip  of  the  Pagan 
Deitieis,  as  well  as  totally  extlnguifhed  the  worfhip 
itfelf.  It  has  abridged  the  labours  of  the  mafe  of 
mankind,  and  procured  for  them  one  happy  day  in 
feven  for  the  enjoyment  of  repofe,  and  attentipn 
to  the  exercifes  of  public  devotion.  All  Chriftiau 
couHtries,  and  more  efpecially  our  own,  abound 
with  eftablifliments  for  the  relief  of  ficknefs  and 
poverty,  and  the  maintenance  of  helplefs  infaqcy, 
and  decrepid  age.  It  has  triumphed  over  the 
flavery,  that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  purfues  its  glorious  progrefs,  in  the 
diminution  of  a  fimilar  ftate  of  mifery  and  oppret 
fion,  which  has  long  difgraced  the  European  cha* 
jafter  in  the  Weft  Indies, 

Thus  has  it  in  its  general  and  combiqed  eifedis 
exalted  the  character  of  man,  by  engrafting  the 
pureft  aflfeftions,  and  the  moft  facred  duties  upou 
the  ftock  of  his  natural  defues,  and  moft  powerful 
inftinds.  It  has  provided  the  means  of  eftabliihing 
a  perfe6l  harmony  between  the  fenfibilities  of  hts 
nature,  and  the  convidlions  of  his  reafon,  by  the 
Revelation  of  its  divine  truths. 

And,  not  to  expatiate  upon  its  mild  and  falutary 
efFe6ts  upon  the  temper,  the  paffions,  and  the  geneial 
conduft  of  millions,  who,  although  their  names  were 
aaever  recorded  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  were  more 
worthy  and  honourable  members  of  fociety,  and  are 
infinitely  more  deferving  the  approbation  of  man- 
k'uid>  than  all  the  ancient  faeroes  who  have  fought 

renowa 
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renown  by  war,  or  all  the  nodern  fceptics  who  have 
afpired  to  fame  by  their  oppofition  to  tlie  faith ; 
we  may  enumerate,  in  addition  to  its  extenfive  and 
various  improvements,  the  refinement  it  has  given 
to  manners^  and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
public  judgment  of  morals.  Mankind,  no  longer 
left  a  prey  to  ignorance,  or  to  toofe  and  fluftuatihg 
opinions,  are  ftirniilied  with  a  guide,  to  which  they 
can  always  refort,  for  principles  of  religion  and 
rules  of  conduft.  Hence  the  mod  illitemte  and 
humble  members  of  the  Chriftian  Church  can  form 
more  true  and  accurate  notions  of  the  Deity,  his 
attributes  and  providence,  as  well  as  a  more  rational 
notion  of  moral  obligation,  of  virtue,  and  vice,  and 
the  final  deftination  of  man,  than  was  ever  reached 
by  the  ancient  fages  in  the  brighteft  days  of  Hea- 
then Philofophy. 

.Chriftian  ity,  far  from  being  calculated  for  any 
'political  conftjtution  in  particular,  is  found  to  pros- 
per and  flonrifli  under  cctry  form  of  government; 
it  correfts  the  fpirit  of  democracy,  aud  foftens  the 
rigour  of  defpotic  power.  An  enlargement  of  mind, 
and  fuperior  intelligence,  diftinguifh  in  a  pecuh'ar 
manner  thofe  nations  that  have  embraced  the  faith, 
from  thofe  extenfive  portions  of  riiankiiid,  who 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet,  or  adhere  to 
the  more  pacific  Inftitutes  of  Brama  and  Confucius. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  groan  under  the  oppref- 
fions  of  arbitrary  power,  and  little  can  their,  rcli- 
gion  contribute  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  their 
chains.      The  Mahometans    more  cfpccially   are 

marked 
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marked  by  peculiar  ignorance ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  light  of  fcience,  or 
the  cultivation  of  ufeful  knowledge,  that  they 
larely  adopt  any  foreign  iniprovementSi  and  even 
(mother  in  its  birth  the  fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry 
and  refearch  ^. 

To  Chriftiau  nations  belong  the  exclufive  culti^ 
vation  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  the  mod  aflidii^ 
ous  advancement  of  every  ufeful  and  ornamental 
art.  By  them  every  faculty  of  the  foul  is  called 
forth  into  a6lion ;  no  torpid  indolence  flops  the  bdd 
career  of  their  genius^  or  reftrains  the  patient  and 
€ffe3;ual  iterations  of  their  induftry.  Since  the 
purity  of  religion  was  reftore^  by  the  Keformation, 
«very  part  of  Chriftendom  has  caught  the  flame  <k 
emulation ;  general  knowledge  is  widely  difFufed^ 
and  the  charader  of  a  Chriftian,  and  more  parti«- 
cularly  that  of  a  Proteftant,  is  marked  by  a  fupe- 
liar  improvement  of  the  intelledlual  powers. 


11.    ITie  Church  of  England. 

Our  Church,  which  ftands  at  the  head  of  the 
ftoteftant  Eftablifliments,  was,  by  the  farour  ef 
<Uvine  Providence,  purified  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  See  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Her 
courageous  and  enlightened  Reformers  threw  cff 
the  ycdce  of  Papal  fupremacy  and  fuperftitian,  «- 

vived 
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vived  the  lively  image  of  the  primitive  £iUI4ifli'> 
ment,  dud  reftored  thi^  modes  of  worfhip,  tiiat  hid 
piievailed  in  the  pureft  times  of  Cbriftiafttty.  The 
conformity  has  been  celiebrat6d  by  its  own  members 
at  homtj  atod  itis  adtnirers  abroad>  as  iU  moit  UlixC- 
trious  and  diftinguifliing  charafteriftic.  The  funda- 
mental Articles  of  her  Faith  are  ftriftly  confident 
with  Scripture;  her  (acred  edifices,  divefted  of  the 
gaudy  decorations  of  Popifli  temples,,  are  furniihed 
only  with  thofe  appendages  which  give  dignity  to 
public  Worftiip.  Her  devotional  exercifes,  not  con- 
fined to  a  foreign  tongue,  but  intelligible  ta  all, 
maybe  firitly  pronounced  fuperior  to  all  other  faored 
comfpofitions  of  human  origin,  for  fimplicity  of 
language,  fervour  of  piety,  and  evangelical  tenour 
of  fentitoent.  The  orders  of  the  Priefthood,  dec iv^ 
irig  their  Hiw^gin  from  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  ttte 
confirmed  'by  the  earlieft  nfage,  and  are  recom* 
hi^ded  by  the  great 'utility  of  clerical  (Ubordina- 
tion.  llie  Conftitution  of  tlie  State,  in  return  for 
tlie  alliance  which  it  has  formed  with  the  Church, 
derives  from  the  affociation  additional  fecurity  for 
the  bbfervance  of  the  laws,  and  the  prefervation  of 
order.  The  unmolefted  profeflion,  and  open  eiter- 
cife  of  their  own  particular  worfliip,  are  ^llo^red  to 
'Diflenters  of  all  denominations.  The  prudent  tole- 
ration, Vi:th  which  they  are  indulged,  equally  avoids 
the  extremes  of  perfecution,  which  outeS'afiindcr  the 
"ties  of  charity,  and  of  that  unbounded  freedom, 
'which  may  convert  religion' into  an  engine  of  4)oU- 
tical  mifchief.  Thus  defervedly  renowned  for  her 
'  inftitu^ns,  andherlAiodes  of  worlhip,  the  Chuicti 

of 
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of  ^tiglaud  is  a3  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  iiihidy  a9  to  the  advancement  of  pure  Chrifti- 
anity ;  and  the  zeal  of  her  fons  for  the  promotion  of 
her  interefts  has  never  been  more  confpicuous,  than 
their  learning,  their  talents,  and  their  virtues. 


Conclujion. 

To  the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  the  ftudy  of 
its  records,  and  the  inftitutions  and  eftablifhtnents 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  modem  times  are  indebted 
for  the  pre;fervation  of  the  invaluable  remains  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature.     When  the  barba* 
jrians  of  the  North,  and  the  Eaft,   and  the  Maho* 
-inetans  of.  the  South,  overfpread  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,    the  city  of  Conllantinople, 
where  we  may  recolleft  the  Chriftian  Religion  had 
been   firft  fupported   by  Imperial  authority,  pre- 
ferved  its  inhabitants  from  that  general  ignorance 
which  overfpread  the  reft  of  the  world.     During 
the  dark  ages,  the  light  of  learning,  however  feeble, 
was  ft  ill  kept  burning  in  monaftic  cells ;  the  Latin 
language,    into  which  the  Scriptures  were.tranf- 
lated,  wa^  cultivated ;  and  the  precious  remains  of 
claffical  genius  efcaped  the  ravages,  to  which  eveiy 
other  fpecies  of  property  was  expofed  by  the  fero- 
city and  violence  of  a  barbarous   people.     From 
thefe  repofitorics,  happily  fecured  from  deftrud;io& 
by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  they  were  drawn  at 
the  revival  of  learning ;  and  the  fervice  which  they 
have  afforded  to  the  human  mind  has  not  b&en 

confined 
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confined  to  its  refearches  into  philofophy,  icienoe, 
and  literature,  but  extended  to  facred  ciittcifmy 
And  the  illuftration  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  Chriftianity  is  thus  aufpicious  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  intellcftual  powers,  as  well  as  beneficial 
in  its  moral  effefts,  it  deferves  the  firft  attention  of 
the  ftudious.  The  duties  which  it  prefcribes  indeed 
are  admirably  calculated  to  produce  that  docile 
temper  and  fobemefs  of  thought,  thofe  habits  of 
j>erfeverance  and  patient  inveftigation,  which  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  purfuit  of  general  know* 
ledge.  Religion  ftamps  its  juft  value  upon  all 
other  attainments,  and  confecrates  them  to  the 
beft  and  moft  noble  fervice.  It  aflerts  its  own  glo- 
rious and  tranfcendent  fuperiority,  becaufe  it  coa* 
fines  not  its  refearches  to  objefts  of  immediate  uti- 
lity only,  but  elevates  our  thoughts  to  heaven,  and 
carries  on  the  mind  to  the  growing  improvement 
of  its  faculties^  throughout  the  infinite  ages  of 
eternity  K 

Such  are  the  reafons  for  our  urgent  importunities 
fb  our  young  readers,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 

^  To  that  elevation  of  mind  above  the  common  events  of  life, 
whether  profpcrous  ©r  adverfe,  which  Chriftianity  is  capable  of 
infpiring,  may  be  applied  the  noble  defcription  of  Claudian : — 
Fortune  fecura  nitet,  nee  fafcibus  ullis 
Erigitur,  plaufuve  cupit  clarefcere  vulgi : 
Nil  opis  externae  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis ; 
Divitiis  animofa  fuis,  immotaque  cunftis 
Ca£bu9;  ex  alta  iBOitalia  defpicit  arce, 

iroL.  I-  G  -^     their 
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their  lives  on  the  firm  ground  of  Chri:p;ian  faith, 
and  build  upon  it  whatever  is  juft  and  good,  worthy 
and  noble,  till  the  ftrufture  be  complete  in  moral 
beauty-  *^  The  world,  into  which  you  are  enter- 
ing, lies  in  wait  with  a  variety  of  temptations. 
Unfavourable  fentiments  of  religion  will  foon  be 
fuggefted  to  you,  and  all  the  fnares  of  luxury, 
falfe  honour,  and  intereft,  fpread  in  your  way, 
which  are  too  fuccefsful,  and  to  many  fatal.  Happy 
the  few  that  in  any  part  of  life  become  fenfible  of 
their  errors,  and  with  painful  refolution  tread  back 
the  wrong  fteps,  which  they  have  taken !  But  hap* 
pieft  of  men  is  he,  who  by  an  even  courfe  of  right 
condu6l  from  the  firft,  as  far  as  human  frailty  per- 
mits, hath  at  once  avoided  the  miferies  of  fin,  the 
fbrrows  of  repentance,  and  the  difficulties  of  virtue  ^ 
who  not  only  can  think  of  his  prefent  ftate  with 
compofure,  but  reflefts  on  his  paft  behaviour  with 
thankful  approbation  ;  apd  looks  forward  with  nn- 
mixed  joy  to  that  important  future  hour,  when  he 
Ihall  appear  before  God,  and  humbly  offer  to  him 
a  whole  life  fpent  in  his  fervice". " 

Let  me  then  continue  mod  ferioufly  to  exhorf 
you,  int/  young  Readers^  to  liften  with  all  earneft- 
nefs  to  the  facred  words  of  the  great  Founder  of 
our  holy  Religion,  Attend  with  mingled  fenfations 
of  delight,  gratitude,  and  reverence,  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Div^ine  will,  which  he  defcended  from 
heaven  to  promulgate.      The  duties,   which  you 

•»  Archbifliop  Seeker's  Sermons. 
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owe  to  your  Maker,  to  mankind,  and  to  yourfelvei^ 
are  ftated  with  full  authority,  and  explained  with 
the  utmofl  perfpicuity,  in  the  infpired  Writings  of 
his  Evangelifts  and  Apoftles.  In  them  you  find 
that  the  Savtour  of  the  world  has  illuftrated  his 
divine  precepts  by  the  moft  pleafmg  and  ftriking 
examples,  has  enforced  them  by  the  moft  awful 
fanftions,  and  recommended  them  by  the  bright 
perfection  of  his  own  condu6l.  There  he  has  un- 
folded the  great  myftery  of  redemption,  and  com- 
municated the  means,  by  which  degenerate  and 
fallen  man  may  recover  the  favour  of  his  offended 
Maker.  There  he  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  divine 
adminiftration  of  all  human  affairs :  and  there  he 
reprefcnts  this  mortal  life,  which  forms  only  a  part 
of  our  exiftence,  as  a  fliort  period  of  warfare  and 
trial.  He  points  to  the  folemn  fcenes,  which  open, 
beyond  the  grave ;  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead^ 
the  laft  judgment,  and  the  impartial  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punifhments.  He  difplays  the  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodnefs  in  the 
final  eftablifhment  of  perfeftion  and  happinefs.  By 
making  fuch  wonderful  and  interefting  difcoveries, 
let  him  excite  your  zeal,  and  fix  your  determina- 
tion to  adorn  the  acquirements  of  learning  and 
fcience  with  the  graces  of  his  holy  Religion,  and  to 
dedicate  the  days  of  health  and  of  youth  to  his 
honour  and  fervice.  Amid  the  retirement  of  ftudy, 
or  the  bufmefs  of  aftive  life,  let  it  be  your  fir  ft  care, 
as  it  is  yjur  duty^  and  your  interejf,  to  recolle6t, 
that  the  great  Author  and  Finifher  of  your  faith  has 
placed  the  rewards  of  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of 

c  2  time 
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time  and  death ;  and  promifed  that  eternal  happi* 
tkfs  td  the  faith  and  obedience  of  man,  which  can 
alone  fill  his  capacity  for  enjoyment^  and  alone 
fatfefy  the  ardent  defires  of  his  fouL 
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LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Language  in  general. 

X  HE  principles  and  charafteriftics  of  Language 
render  it  a  fubjeft  of  plealing  and  ufeful  inquiry. 
It  is  the  general  vehicle  of  our  ideas,  and  repre- 
fents  by  words  all  the  conceptions  of  the  inio^ 
Books  and  converfation  are  the  offspring  of  t]|i| 
prolific  parent.  The  former  introduce  us. to  |:ii^ 
treafures  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions,  difcoveries,  and  tranf- 
aftions  of  pad  ages ;  by  the  latter,  the  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  fociety  is  carried  on,  and  our  ideas  are 
conveyed  to  each  other  with  nearly  the  fame  rapi- 
dity, with  which  they  arife  in  the  mind.  Language, 
in  conjunftion  with  reafon,  to  which  it  gives  its^ 
proper  aftivity,  ufe,  and  ornament,  raifes  man  above 
the  lower  orders  of  animals ;  and,  in  proportioh  as" 
it  is  polifhed  and  refined,  exalts  one  nation  above 
anothet  in  the  fcale  of  civilization  and  intelle6tual 
dignity. 

G  3  Inquiries 
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Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  any  particular  I«an^ 
guage,  if  not  too  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical,  ar^ 
fubje6ls  of  pleafing  and  ufeful  fpeculation.  So  clofe 
is  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas,  that  no 
learning  whatever  can  be  obtaiiled  without  their  aid 
and  interpolition.  In  proportion  as  the  former  are 
lludied  and  examined,  the  latter  become  clear  ancj 
complete ;  and  according  as  words  convey  ouf 
meaning  in  a  full  and  adequate  manner,  we  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  being  mifunderftood,  and  are 
fecure  from  the  perplexity  of  doubt,  the  errors  of 
mifconception,  and  the  cavils  of  difpute.  It  muft 
always  be  remembered,  that  words  are  merely  the 
ai^bitrary  figns  of  ideas,  connefted  with  them  by 
cuftom,  not  allied  to  them  by  nature;  and  that 
each  idea,  like  a  ray  T)f  light,  is  liable  to  be  tinged 
by  the  medium  of  the  word  through  which  it  paffe^. 
"iTlie  volumes  of  controverfy  which  fill  the  Hbrarieis 
of  the  learned  would  have  been  comparatively  very 
fniall,  if  the  difputants  who  wrote  them  had  giyeh 
a  clear  definition  of  their  principal  terms.  Accut 
rate  definition  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  parts  of 
logic;  and  we  fhall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  exa- 
mination of  that  fubjeft,  that  it  is  the  only  folid 
ground  upon  which  reafoh  can  build  her  argu- 
,  ments,  and  proceed  to  juft  conclufions. 

In  order  that  the  true  fenfe  of  words  may  be 
afcertained,  and  that  they  may  ftrike  with  theif 
whole  force,  derivation  muft  lend  its  aid  to  defini- 
tion.  It  is  this  which  points  out  the  fource  from 
whence  a  word  fprings,  and-  the  various  flreamsf  of 

fignificatioi^ 
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iignification  that  flow  from  it.  The  ftudent,  while 
employed  in  tracing  the  origin  of  Language,  and 
afcertaining  its  fignification,  will  reap  great  ad- 
vantage from  calling  hijiory  to  his  affiftance ;  and 
he  will  find  that  allulions,  idioms,  and  figures  of 
Ipeech  are  illuftrated  by  particular  fafts,  opinions, 
and  inftitutions.  The  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  throw 
light  upon  the  expreffions  of  their  authors;  without 
fome  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  laws,  many 
forms  of  expreffion  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero  are 
unintelligible ;  and  many  defcriptions  in  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament  are  obfcure,  unlefs  they  are 
illuftrated  by  a  knowledge  of  eaftern  manners. 
Fumiflied  with  fuch  aids,  the  fcholar  acquires  x:om- 
plete,  not  partial  information ;  throws  upon  Lan- 
guage all  the  light  that  can  be  refleded  from  his 
general  ftudies ;  and  imbibes,  as  far  as  a  modem 
can  imbibe  it,  the  true  and  original  fpirit  of  ancient 
authors. 

As  long  as  any  one  confines  his  ftudies  folely  to 
his  native  tongue,  he  cannot  underftand  it  per- 
fedlly,  or  afcertain  with  accuracy  its  poverty  or 
xichnefs,  its  beauties  or  defefts.  He  who  culti- 
vates other  languages  as  well  as  his  own,  gains 
new  inftruments  to  increafe  the  ftock  of  his  ideas, 
and  opens  new  roads  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
He  draws  his  learning  from  pure  fpurces,  converfes 
with  the  natives  of  other  countries  without  the 
affiftance  of  an  interpreter,  and  furveys  the  con- 
tents of  books  without  the  dim  and  unfteady  light 
of  tranflations.  He  may  unite  the  fpeculations  of 
,  .         -  G  4  a  philo- 
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a  philofopher  with  the  ac'(|uirct»entii  of  a  linguifl ; 
he  may  compare  dift'crciit  tCMigucf,  atul  form  juft 
coiiclutioiiii  with  rdJM'/'i  to  their  ildciin  aiul  lieau* 
tic'»»  and  their  correiJH>iuicii(*c  with  the  tcmpert 
gi'tiiufl,  and  maiiticTH  of  a  p<;oplc.  lie  may  trace 
the  progrcfft  of  national  rc(incnient|  and  dilcover» 
by  a  compurifon  of  atlH  and  improvements  with 
their  rorref|K)ndent  term%  that  the;  hiOory  of  I^ti* 
guage,  inafmueh  as  it  devetopirH  the  cfforfM  of  hu« 
man  geniu%  and  the  rife  and  advanerment  of  it$ 
inventions,  conftitutes  an  important  part  of  titc 
biftory  (^f  Man. 

I.  Thcoricj  of  the  Orifjin  of  language. 

Various  theories  iiavc  ln;en  formed  to  aecount 
for  the  oiigin  of  langnage,  which,  however  inge« 
Dion.%  are  far  from  hiring  fatisfaetory.  llie  cele- 
brate d  autlior  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  fuppoiuf 
**  two  favages,  who  had  never  Inrn  tanght  to 
fprak)  and  who  had  lH*en  )ir<*d  np  remote  from  the 
forieties  of  men,  wonld  naturally  begin  to  form 
that  language,  hy  which  ttiry  would  endeavour  to 
make  their  fentimtnts  intelligible  to  each  other, 
by  uttering  certain  founds,  whenever  they  meant 
to  denote  ohje/:ts/*  'i'hus  tliey  would  l>egin  to  give 
names  to  things,  to  elafs  individual  ohje/rts  under* 
ffwcies,  which  they  demoted  hy  a  conunon  name, 
and  proce<'d  gradually  to  the  formation  of  all  the 
j)arts  of  fpeci'h  *. 

"  C'otirtdcr;itiorii  cfnuvtuluf^  t\u:  ftrfl  formation  of  iMigosgcii 
in  Srnilli't  'ilurury  of  inorMl  Sciitiim;nt»|  vol*  ii*  )»*  40jf 

The 
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The  condition  of  thele  two  favages  is  wholly 
imaginary,  as  it  cannot  apply  to  any  perfons,  who 
have  ever  been  known  to  exift. — It  may  fliirly  b^ 
aiked,  how  they  came  into  fuch  a  Itate  ?  Was  it  ia 
«Mifequence  of  their  own  previous  detenu ination  ? 
If  it  was,  then  tliey  muft  have  converfed,  in  order 
tx>  make  fuch  an  agreement.  If  it  was  not  tlie  re- 
fult  of  fuch  a  meafure,  they  muft  have  been  placed 
there  by  other  rational  and  talking  beings,  and 
muft  confequently  have  acquired  from  them  the 
uames^  which  in  their  reclufe  condition  they  applied 
to  the  furrounding  objects.  If  they  borrowed  the 
terms  from  others,  then  of  courfe  the  hypotbefis  of 
a  language,  confidered  as  an  invention  of  the 
lavages  themfelves,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

Some  inftances,  it  may  be  granted,  have  been  re- 
ported of  perfons,  who  have  been  fpund  in  a  wild 
ftate,  without  education  or  the  ufe  ^  fpeech  :  but 
no  accurate  and  well-authenticated  account  is  given 
of  the  exa6l  time  of  life,  when  they  were  firft  placed 
in  fuch  a  flate,  or  of  their  manner  of  Uving.  Upon 
fuch  weak  principles,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be 
eftaWilhed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  hypotliefis. 

The  theory  of  Lord  Monboddo,  embelliihed  as  it 
is  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  and  fup- 
ported  by  plaufible  arguments,  is  liable  to  fimilar 
objeclions  ^  He  fuppofes,  that  language  was  not 
originally  natural  to  man,  and  that  the  political 

«  Origin  of  Language,  vol,  i.  p.  514.  545-  ^26.  vol.  i\r, 
p.  5Q. 

ftate 
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(late  of  focietjr  wu»  necelTary  for  its  invention 
This  prmciplc  forms  tlie  bafis  of  his  elaborate  work 
en  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language,  lie  aflerta 
that  man  in  bis  natural  (late  is  a  wild  animal, 
without  langoage  or  arts  of  any  kind.  To  prove 
this  point,  he  cites  the  opinions  of  Lucnlius  and 
Horace,  who  dcfcribe  the  human  mcc  as  firft  rifing 
from  the  earth,  mute  and  favage,  and  living  for 
fcnne  time  in  a  Aate  of  war,  liefore  the  invention  of 
arts  and  the  cAahli/hment  of  laws  introduced  the 
improvement  of*  manners.  He  quotes  defcriptioua 
from  the  works  of  DicxloruH  Siculus,  Leo  Africanu% 
and  filter  writers.  But  in  the  whole  drtail  of  liia 
authorities,  there  is  not  one  llrongami  wellattefled 
fart,  that  is  OriHly  and  imlifputably  to  his  puqiole; 
The  vague  and  fanciful  drfcriptionH  of  poets  caii'- 
iiot  l)e  admitted  as  proper  evidence  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
Ttic  acrr)untH  of  Diodorus  SicuUis,  and  the  other 
writers  whoiiS  he  prcUcs  into  hin  fcrvice,  arc  taken 
from  the  rqKirts  of  credulous  travellers.  Some  pf 
them  arc  not  to  the  purpofe;  in  many  of  the  others 
arc  cirrumftancrs  highly  improbable,  or  evidently 
falfe.  Some  of  the  dcfcriptious  arc  not  fulliciently 
areuratc  to  enable  wn  to  afcertain,  whctlier  the 
brings,  that  were  obferved  by  travellers  to  live  in  a 
wild  ftate,  were  really  men,  or  inferior  animals. 
Lord  Monbo<ldo  \h  aware  that  tlw!  arguments  of 
KouiVrau,  found(»d  upon  the  principle  that  there 
could  be  no  focicty  without  language,  prefs  with 
great  force  againft  his  whole  fyOein.  'J'o  what  in- 
flanre.H  then  has  he  rerourfe  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  the  difficulty?  Not  to  an  example  taken  from 

a  race 
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a  race  of  men  poffeffing  the  faculty  of  reafon,  and 
the  organs  of  fpeech ;  but  from  the  beavers  of  Ca- 
nada, and  the  foxes  of  the  river  Danaftris  !  When 
he  ought  to  adduce  inllances  of  meriy  he  produces 
thofe  of  inferior  animals ;  and  his  defcriptions  of 
them  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
yf!^  little  credit.  When  he  fpeaks  of  fociety,  he 
certainly  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  only  the  ftatc 
of  fuch  creatures,  as,  deftitute  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  herd  together  merely  as  they  are  impelled 
by  the  force  of  inftinft.  Such  a  (late  is  more 
properly  to  be  called  gregarious,  than  fociable: 
fceca4ife  to  the  latter  term  is  always  applied  fome 
Jdea  of  a  difpofition  to  converfe,  and  to  communi- 
cate thought,  which  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the 
nature  of  any  beings,  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
pi  fpeech, 

How  the  original  focieties  of  men  could  have 
jbeen  formed  without  the  aid  of  language,  or  lan- 
guage invented  without  fociety,  are  points  which 
the  difquifitions  of  thefe  writers,  however  inge- 
nious, are  far  from  enabling  us  to  fettle.  The  only 
rational  and  fatisfaQ;ory  method  of  folviog  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  refer  the  origin  of  fpeech  to  the  great 
.Creator  himfelf.  Not  that  it  is  neceifary  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  infpired  the  firft  parents  of  mankind 
with  any  particular  original  or  primitive  language ; 
but  that  he  made  them  fully  fenfible  of  the  power 
with  which  they  were  endued  of  forming  articulate 
founds,  gave  them  an  impulfe  to  exert  it,  and  left 
fhe  arbitrary  impofition  of  words  to  their  own 

choice. 
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choice.  Their  ipgenuity  was  left  to  itfelf  to  mul- 
tiply names,  as  new  objefts  occurred  to  their  oU- 
fervation;  and  thus  language  was  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  procefs  of  time  to  the  different  degrees 
of  copioufnefs  and  refinement,  which  it  has  reached 
among  vajious  nations. 

This  theory  is  conformable  to  the  defcriptioi> 
given  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  agrees  very  re- 
markably with  the  opinions  to  be  colle6led  from 
prophane  hiftory.  Plato  maintains  that  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  man  was  of  divine  formation.; 
and  when  he  divides  words  into  two  claffes,  the 
primitive  and  the  derivative,  he  attributes  the  lat- 
ter to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  former  to 
the  immediate  communication  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. The  Egyptians,  from  whom  this  opinion  was 
probably  derived,  maintained  that  by  Thoth,  the 
god  of  eloquence,  their  anceftors  were  at  firft 
taught  to  articulate  ^ 

To 

f  pi\  Johnfon  talking  of  the  origin  of  language  faid,  **  It 
muft  have  come  by  infpiration  :  a  thoufand,  nay  a  miUion  of  chil- 
dren could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable, 
there  is  not  underftanding  enough  to  form  a  language ;  by  the 
time  that  there  is  underftanding  enough,  the  organs  are  become 
ft  iff.  We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to  England,' 
when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  Englilh  tolerably  well ; 
at  Icaft  fuch  inftances  are  very  rare.  When  1  maintain  that  lan- 
guage muft  have  come  by  infpiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  iirfpi. 
ration  is  required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of  language; 
for  'wken  cnce  man  ba  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he  may 

gradually 
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To  whatever  part  of  the  globe  we  direft  o\ir 
yieWy  we  ihall  find  additional  reafons  to  conclude, 
that,  all  the  languages  now  fpoken  in  the  world 
were  derived  originally  from  one  and  the  fame 
fourc^  notwithftanding  their  apparent  difference 
and  variety.  When  we  remark  certain  words  in 
Latin,  that  refemble  others  in  Greek,  we  are  not 
liirprifed,  confidering  the  intimate  connexion  which 
fublifled  hetween  the  two  nations,  and  the  evident 
derivation  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  modern  tongues  were 
derived  from  the  ancient,  which  were  fpoken  ia 
the  lame  country.  Thus  all  the  prefent  languages 
and  diale6is  of  Europe,  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
feven,  may  be  traced  to  the  Latiny  Teutonic^  and 
Sclavonian.  But  when  we  obferve  that  certain 
wordfi  ufed  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  are  like 
thoie  in  another  which  is  very  remote,  and  that 
fuch  words  have  exactly  the  fame  fignificution,  and 
were  fo  ufed  long  before  the  prefent  inhabitants  had 
any  intercourfe  with  each  other,  how  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  And  whence  arifes  the  affinity  in 
fome  remarkable  inftances  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Sanfcrit,  Greek  and  Chinefe, 
Engliih  and  Arabic,  Turkifli  and  Celtic,  Welfh  and 

gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  infpiratioa 
tens  to  me  to  ht  necelTary  to  give  man  the  faculty  of  fpeech ; 
to  infortn  him  that  he  may  have  fpeech  ;  which  I  think  he  could 
fio  more  find  out  without  infpiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would 
thii^  of  fttch  a  faculty."     fiofwell's  Life  of  Johnfon^  vol,  iii. 

Arabic, 
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Arabic,  Latin  and  Otaheitan,  Latin  and  Turkift, 
and  Engliili  and  Perfian  ? 

For  the  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  I  fliall  con6nc 
myfelf  principally  to  fuch  words  as  rtin  through  a 
variety  of  the  languages  I  have  mentioned :  and 
feveral  of  thefe  words  certainly  have  the  better 
claim  to  being  rieputed  ^  of  very  high  antiquity,  if 
not  antediluvian,  becaufe  it  is  fo  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  trace  any  modern  intercourfe,  fufficient  at 
leafl  to  eftabliib  imitation,  between  the  nations  that 
life  them. 


!•  The  word  Jack  has  undergone  little  variation  in  kn* 
gaages  either  ancient  or  modem.  ptt^  Hebrew,  oanxos 
Greek,  faccus  Latin,.  Jack  Teutonic,  Gaelic,  and  Welih, 
yifco  Italian,  Portuguefe,  and  Spanifh,  and yirtr  French. 

11.  Carim  in  Turkifh,  like  carus  in  Latin,  fignifies 
belovedy  '^p'*  Hebrew,  pretiofum,  carum  effe.  Caru  in 
Welfli  is  to.  love  ;  and  xa^Jta,  and  xacqi^  in  Greek,  and  cor 
in  Latin,  are  from  the  fame  original  root. 

IIL  Dani  in  Welfh  is  a  tooth,  in  Indian  dandon^  in  Latin 
deniem^  in  Greek  oJovra,  in 'Dutch  tanty  in  Turkiih  difchf 
in  Saxon  ^/a«,  in  German  zaiij  in  Hebrew  X^. 

IV.  Bod  is  Welfli  for  a  manfion,  in  Perfia  and  India  the 
iame  notion  is  expreflcd  by  abady  hence  the  Egyptian^ 
Phrygian,  and  Macedonian  abi/dos ;  in  Englifli  it  is  abode^ 
abide y  bedy  boothy  Saxon  biden.  Ihe  word  itfelf  in  Welih 
is  byd, 

V.  Mars  Is  derived  from  the  Oriental  word  Mar  a  lord» 
hence  may  or  y  and  major  >  The  Greek  ApoQf,  from  which 
the  Latin  is  certainly  taken,  is  from  the  Celtic  Ar^  cladeSb 
It  is  curious  to  obfer^'e,  that  in  the  Otaheitan,  a  prince  or 
chieftain  is  Arte. 
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VI.  Hen  old  in  Celtic,  is  the  Highland  fean^  the  Chinefe 
chan^  pronounced  yftflw,  the  Latin  yinex,  pt  fenuit. 

VIL  Cano  in  Latin  is  in  WeUh  canu.  In  Arabic  cainat 
is  a  fongfbrefsy  Heb.  HJp  canna  qu^  agricolae  caaere  eranl 
foliti. 

VIII.  Some  Turkifh  and  Tartarian  words  arc  allied  to 
the  Celtic.  The  Turkifh  er,  the  Tartarian  firs^  the  Latin 
vir  is  the  Celtic  ur,   and  gur^  a  man. 

IX.  Mitu  as  the  name  for  a  Being  is  to  be  found  under 
foqie  form  in  a  great  variety  of  languages  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  Teutonic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  Runic, 
&c.  in  the  Greek  i/^ams  fervus,  and  in  the  Latin  \i<mium  ; 
k  exiAs  in  fosmina,  and  vionian.  In  Sanfcrit  Maan-ooiho 
is  a  man; 

X.  Cani%  a  dog,  in  Greek  xi/wy,  is  in  Chinefe  keuen. 
XL  Tor  is  a  word  extending  to  many  languages,  and 

conveying  the  fame  radical  idea :  it  fignifies  high  rock,  or 
fummit.  Tor  Saxon  a  high  pointed  rock,  or  fumynit. 
Pliny  fiiys,  that  the  Tor-tid^  inhabited  the  top  of  Cape 
Cronea — whence  to  o^or,  mons,  and  the  land  Tyra  in 
Egypt.  From  Tor  comes  Mam/o;*  in  Derbyfliire,  and 
ZV^rbay  in  Devon,  and  Gibral/iir,  which  is  a  Moorifh 
name.  C\\\tor  is  a  city  on  a  high  hill  in  India :  Taurus 
is  the  largeft  mountain  in  Afia ;  T^i^rus  a  mountain  in  Sicily, 
near  Agrigentum.  Greek  rvpis  and  rv^ais  circuitus  muri ; 
iurris  Latin,  m^D  Chaldaic,  aedes,  palatium  ;  *)1D,  a  moun-* 
tain,  tower 9  Englifh. 

Not  only  the  conftruijlion  and  formation  of  the  Englifh 

and  Perfian  languages  are  remarkably  funilar  ;  but  there  are 

many  words  wholly  or  nearly  alike.     Thus  Jukar  is  fugar, 

Jhireen  a  fyren,   bad  bad ;  burden  to  bear,  peeri  a  fairy, 

hiden  to  be,  bufs  a  kifs,  peer  an  old  man,  teer  or  tear 

moift,  doo  two,  pahar  four,  lib  a  lip,  jamin  jeffamine,  bejl 

beft,  the  fuperlative  of  good ;  femifeer  a  fcymeter,  nam 

I  name,  to  thou ;  oe  he,  ain  or  ein  the  eye,   eifar  eafjr  \ 

&c.  &c. 

*■  Browne's  Sketches,  vol.  i, 
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Xtf.  WordR  which  (trmotn  niimrraU  »rr  very  ftinilar  in  • 
vaiicty  of  InHKuagnii.  'I'lilcc  for  cHtm|ilcii  onr.  unit  Jtwty 
mit  m  Knf(li(h  in  iinfM  in  Ijtiiit  tv  Oreckt  an  Saxcm,  an 
GoihiCf  ffVi  (trrmaiii  ^n  Dutch,  u»f0  Italimi  and  iipKtiMi« 
un  French,  aon  Iriihutul  (Gaelic,  un  Wclih,  {/y/ty/tCoinilhf 
Viwan  Armoiic. 

Xlli.  Fvw\  in  tlifi  htngiiag;^  of  thd  Giiyfirii,  is  ^atiri 
t/itin  yiuitiwt'f  (rrrck  ri!«/Tii^ir«  French  rwrrr  ami  fuutre^ 
Knf}\i\\  JlfHurff  IVtlH  rAf/A/iiir  and  rA«Mr«  WeUh  p/'itewri 
CMMhic  Jidwrr^  and  ainonf;  the  Kohiuia  oiT<>(ai.  lite  mode 
of  reckoninK  hy  \q\\%  ii  coinnion  to  intifl  languageif  ncMllC 
and  moilcrn. 

XIV.  'Ilierc  id  the  fwmr  rrfemhhinre  with  refpe^l  to  tha 
nnnic  of  the  Stipirntc  Being.  J)cus  in  2#c;f  in  Kolici  Th$ih 
amon^  the  F.gyptiatiA  wum  the  imtnc  nf  their  god  MercttrjTf 
ami  iinfwrni  to  &«<!'.  IVoth  nml  guoth  In  the  Teutoiiic  is 
good*  J)fUM  in  Wchh  in  Duw^  at  Mangnlor  Jku^  in 
Cambaia  Muha  Dea  \%  rnagnua  I  Vim.  At  Mexico  TtUf 
Irifh  />ii/,  in  St.  Kilda  Tin,  in  China,  77  or  yVtf.  'Hii 
foiitiilsi  iii  d  and  /  am  very  nntdi  alike,  and  the  Ictten  art 
frrqiiontly  ^hnn^^il  tor  each  other, 

XV.  'l*hr  term  whidi  detiotrn  Death  i»  in  many  Ian* 
guagcA  of  c(|ual  or  fYCthnpi  gt eater  extent.  Afotn  l^uiflt 
ill  (»reok  mo(0^  ii  f«tte,  llchrew  rV3  to  die,  in  Perlian  nM* 
in  death,  viunirn  ifi  J'lirkini  for  nioii,  viir  Arabict  it 
Sutat  imr  \%  lo  kill,  in  (Jelti<:  jfun^w  Co  die,  in  the  Olchiail 
tf^nguc  7H(ir(l  is  dnitli,  uiul  in  lilandic.  inord  iifrnifiei  the  faiM 
an  ffur  woni,  which  in  |>roimt)ly  of  Saxon  origin,  murdtr* 
More  rnnurkahle  than  all  \%  tlie  Otalieitan  Mot'ayf  which 
iignitie^  a  fcpuh  lire. 

XVI.  Wotds  whii  h  rxprrfu  near  <lrjrTer»  of  rclationfbip 
extend  V(ty  widely.  Fatlui'  in  Kngli/h,  in  Saxon  w/^diff 
in  German  vaUTf  hi  ilJ^;i(   vudtr,  in  lilandic  and  Danifll 

Jadfv,  in  i^tin  patvr^  and  in  Oteck  ««nof :  in  Pcilian  it  if 
padn\  in  Sanfcrit  pntrc,  \\\  like  manner  may  be  tfiuad 
wan  Papa,  Abbot,  Pope,  &c. 

XVII.  Mother  if  in  Urack  |A^ni^»  io  Latin  mater 9  In 

iiaxun 
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Saxofl  niothei\  meder^  meddevy  in  German  mutter ^  mtwie)\ 
mudert  in  Spanifh  and  Italian  madre^  in  Danifli  moder^ 
Dutch  moetevy  Perfian  mader^  and  in  Sanfcritma/r^if.  Mam^ 
one  of  the  earlieft  words  pronounced  by  Englifli  children,  is 
WeUh  for  a  woman^s  breaft,  Latin  mamma :  from  giving 
•  fuck  a  nurfe  in  Welfh  is  called  mammaeth ;  a  mother 
mam^  and  mamma ;  in  Arabia  and  in  Lapland  it  is  am, 
m  Hebrew  O^.  The  Hindoos  fay  mamma  Havah,  for 
modier  Ere. 

XVIIL  Brother ^f rater — Gothic  brothary  Danidi  brodery 
Sdavonian  bratry  Perfian  burauder^  Galic  brathair^  in 
Irifti  bratair^  WeUh  brawd. 

XIX.  The  moon — German  mondy  Danifti  mojiCy  Greek 
-tnenCf  Belgic  manCy  Saxon  maeriy  Laponic  mannay  Arabic 

fiumahf  Perfian  m^h  or  maw ;  then,  by  the  change  of  vi 
for  iy  which  is  very  common,  in  Latin  it  is  lumiy  in  Scla- 
vonian  lunay  in  Irifh  luany  in  Celtic  luuy  in  Greek  k-lene^ 
in  Gaul  elanCy  in  Welfh  Ihoery  Armoric  loary  and  in  Comilh 
/ttr,  Hebrew  »132!?.     The  white  of  the  moon. 

XX.  Arw^  in  Greek,  a  ftar,  in  haitinrjitllay  rsWeo  orior 
Heb.  t6vi  lucifer ;  iix  French  ejloile  or  etoiley  in  Perfic  y?^r, 
hence  Efi^y  Eiifter ;  and  the  Phenician  Aftarte  in  India  h 
ftcrra* 

XXI.  Water  in  Welfh  is  dur^  and  fo  it  is  in  Irifh ;  in 
the  Phrygian  language  it  is  ydor :  what  is  this  but  CScv^ 
Greek,  ivater  Engliih. 

XXII.  Wine — vin  French,  vino  Ital.  Spanifh,  and  Por- 
tuguefe;  vinum  Latin,  oivov,  accufative,  Greek,  1^  Hebrew, 
gwin  Welfh. 

I  could  ihow  the  coincidence  in  many  more 
points  between  Greek  and  Sanferit,  between  the 
diale^l  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  remote  language 
of  China :  I  could  perhaps  afcertain  the  exiftence 
of  many  Celtic  and  Egyptian   words   in  China, 

Vol*  X.  H  which 
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which  prove  the  ancient  connexion  between  tfee 
original  families  of  the  earth,  the  immediate 
defcendants  of  Japbet  and  Ham  the  Sdns  of  Noah : 
but  the  limited  nature  of  my  plan  makes  it  Becef- 
iary  to  refer  fuch  of  my  Headers  as  are  deiirous  ^  of 
purfuing  this  curious  inveftigation,  to  the  learned 
works  of  Sammes,  Pezron,  Junius,  Skinner,  and 
Parkhurft;— to  Rowland's  Mona,  and  Williams's 
Primitive  Chriftianity. 

This  identity  or  reiemblance  more  or  kfs  exaS 
of  names  which  denote  the  fame  ideas^  aad .  thofe 
ideas  fome  of  the  mod  firiking  and  important  to 
mankind  in  every  age  of  fociety,  feems  to  point  to 
the  fame  fource.  It  feems  highly  probable  there- 
fore, that  one  original  fountain  of  fpeech,  and  one 
only,  has  produced  not  only  thofe  various  ftreams 
of  diftion,  fuch  as  the  Celtic,  that  have  been  long 
dried  up ;  but  fupplied  thofe  likewife,  fuch  as  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe,  that  ftill  continue  to 
flow.  Hence  the  accounts  recorded  by  Moies  of 
the  primeval  race  of  men  fpeaking  one  language, 
and  their  fubfequent  difperfion  in  confequence  pf 
the  confufion  of  tongues  which  took  place  at 
Babel,  receives  ftrong  confirmation.  Thefe  are  fa6b 
which  furnifli  the  beft  reafon  for  the  uniformity  we 
have  noticed,  and  they  could  not,  on  any  other 
piinciple,  be  accounted  for,  in  a  manner  fo  fatisfac* 
tory  to  reafon,  or  fo  confiftent  with  the  tenor  of 
ancient  hiftorv. 

Language 
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Xanguage  kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  inven* 
tion,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  urged  man* 
kind  to  the  ii\creafe  and  improvement  of  the 
foutids,  by  which  its  dictates  were  communicated  to 
the  ear.  From  denoting  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
they  proceeded  to  reprefent  by  words  the  inftru- 
ments  and  opci'ations  of  art,  the  flights  of  fancy, 
the  deductions  of  reafon,  and  the  refults  of  obfer- 
vation  and  experience.  Hence  may  be  traced  the 
progreis  of  poetry,  hiftory,  and  philofophy.  Thus 
oral  expreffion,  from  being  in  its  early  age  th« 
child  of  neceffity,  became  the  parent  of  ornament; 
and  words,  originally  the  rude  and  uncouth  drefTes 
of  ideas,  have  been  improved,  as  fociety  has  ad- 
vanced to  higher  degrees  of  refinement,  into  their 
moft  fplendid  and  mpfl  beautiful  decorations. 

II.  Origin  and  Pro^refs  of  Letters. 

To  fix  the  fleeting  founds  as  foon  as  they  are 
breathed  from   the   lips,   and   to  reprefent  ideas 
faithfully  to  the  eye  as  foon  as  they  are  formed  in 
the  mind,  by  certain  determinate  charafters,  arc 
the  wonderful  properties    of   letters.      Thofe  to 
whom  books  have  from  their  childhood  been  fami- 
liar, and  who  view  literature  only  in  its  prefent 
advanced  (late   of  improvement,  cannot  form   a 
juft  eftimate  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
firft  application  of  fy mbols  or  figns  to  the  expreffion 
of  ideas.     The  pictures  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
hieroglyphics    of   the    Egyptians,    were    without 
doubt    \ery  ingenious    devices,    and   mark    the 
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various  efforts  which  human  ingenuity  can  make 
towards  expreffing  what  paifes  in  the  mind,  by 
objefls  of  fight:  but  it  comes  not  within  the 
province  of  the  art  of  painting  to  reprefent  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  thoughts ;  and  its  operations  are  very 
tedious  and  circuitous ;  fo  that  fuch  a  mode  of 
information  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the  aftivity  and 
the  variety  of  mental  exertions.  The  great  excel- 
lence of  letters  confifts  in  their  fimplicity ;  by  a 
fmall  number  of  charafters,  repeated  and  varioufly 
combined,  all  words  are  exprefled  with  equal  pre- 
cifion  and  facility.  They  poffefs  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  other  artificial  vehicles  of  thought, 
by  communicating  with  the  utmoft  eafe  the  various 
conceptions  of  the  mind.  By  their  affifiance  in 
carrying  on  epiftolary  correfpondence,  the  lyarm 
effufions  of  affedion  and  friendfliip  are  conveyed 
even  to  the  mofl:  remote  countries;  and  the 
conftant  intercourfe  of  commerce,  fcience,  and 
learning,  is  maintained  in  defiance  of  all  the 
obftacles  of  diftance'.     Learning  is  indebted  to 

*^  The  application  of  letters  to  fome  of  the  mod  important  affairs 
of  life  is  touched  upon  with  great  elegance  by  Falamedes>  a  Hero 
in  the  Trojan  war,  who  claims  the  invention. 

fir  tf  frafovla  vrovlietq  vin^  irT^otn^ 

Tlu^a'^f  r  uvoBfrtaxoylec  ^tifAocTuv  /jLs^pov 
TfA^Uflx  ^A9r»y,   Toy  ^iuQoylx  o*  eihrxi, 

Euripid,  Fragment.  Edit,  Barnes,  p.  487. 
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letters  for  its  diffufion  and  continuance,  and  to 
them  genius  and  virtue  owe  the  rewards  of  lafling 
fame.  Oral  tradition  is  fleeting  and  uncertain : 
it  is  ^  flream,  which,  as  it  infenfibly  flows  into  the 
ocean  of  oblivion,  is  mixed  with  the  impure  foil 
of  error  and  falfehood.  But  letters  furnifli  the 
unfuUied  memorials  of  truth,  and  impart  to  fuc- 
ceffive  generations  the  perfeft  records  of  knowledge. 
They  conftitute  the  light,  glory,  and  ornament 
pf  civilized  man ;  and  when  the  voice  of  the  phi- 
Ictfopher,  the  poet,  and  the  fcholar,  and  even  the 
facred  words  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  himfelf, 
are  heard  no  more,  letters  record  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  virtue,  and  teach  the  ineftimable  leflbns 
of  fcience,  learning,  and  revelation  to  every  age, 
ai^d  to  every  people. 

We  cannot  fail  to  obferve  the  great  variety  in 
the  modes  of  writing,  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  nations,  as  the  Chinefe, 
place  their  letters  perpendicularly,  and  write  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  greateft 
number  have  followed  the  movement  of  the  hand 
from  left  to  right,  v/hich  to  an  European  appears 
moft  natural  and  eafy :  accordingly  all  the  weftern 
nations  place  their  letters  in  this  order.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  Eaft, 
particularly  of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews,  to  purfue  the  oppofite  praftice, 
and  write  from  right  to  left. 

Thefe  various  modes  of  arrangement  may  give 
fome  plauiibility  to  the  opinion,  that  each  particular 
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people  were  the  inventors  of  tlieir  own  alphabet. 
A  prefumption  fo  favourable  to  national  vanity  has 
accordingly  prevailed,  as  tiie  Egyptians  attributed 
the  origin  of  their  letters  to  Mercury,  the  Greeks  to 
Cadmus,,  and  the  Latins  to  Saturn.  This  opinion 
arofe  from  the  high  rq>utati6n  acquired  by  thofe 
who  firft  introduced,  or  made  improvements  in, 
the  graphic  art  For  it  feems  highly  probable, 
that  all  the  alphabets  now  known  and  ufed,  were 
ea*iginally  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  fourcei 
and  were  brought,  at  various  periods  of  time,  intA 
difkrtnt  countries. 

Can  any  two  fetts  of  )d;ters  appear  to  the  eye 
more  dillimilar,  than  the  Hebrew  and  the  Englijh  9 
Yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  latter  were  ,de* 
rived  from  the  former.  And  if  we  attend  to  the 
ingenious  arguments  of  Bp.  Warbutton,  we  ttiay 
carry  the  origin  of  letters  higher  than  to  the  Jewifh 
nation,  and  refer  th^m  to  the  Egyptian  hierc^ly^ 
phics.  He  ftates,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient 
witers,  that  throughout  many  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  conveying  ideas  by  figns — 
that  piAures  were  firft  ufed  as  the  i^refentatives  of 
thoughts,  ^ud  in  procefs  of  time  alphabetical  cha- 
rafters  were  fubftituted,  as  an  taSitt  and  more  com- 
pendious mode  of  communication,  than  the  vague 
ufe  of  arbitrary  marks  ^.  Mofes,  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  Jews,  brought  lettei's  with  the  reft  of 

[  Divine  Legation,  v.  ii,  p.  387,  &c,  , 
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Inslearaing  from£gypt;  and  he  fimplificd  thek 
forms,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abufe  to.  which  tbe)r 
would  have  been  liable,  as  fymbolical  chaia&er^, 
among  a  people  fo  much  inclined  to  fuperftition  as 
the  Jews.     From  the  Jews,  this  alphaheticd  mode 
of  Avriting  paffed  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  ot 
perhaps  was  common  to  them  all  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Greek  authors  maintained  that  Cadmus  and 
his  Ph€^niciau  companions  introduce  the  know-* 
ledge  of  letters  into  Greece.    Herodotus  records  tb^ 
curious  fa6i;  that  he  faw  at  Thebes  iu  Bo^tia,  in  th^ 
temple  of  Apollo,  three  tripods  infcribed  with  Cad* 
meian  letters,  which  very  much/cefembled  the  Ionic, 
It  is  tor^  well  known  to  require  ai^y  detail  of  proof; 
that^tlie  Romans  were  taught  their  letters  by  the 
Greeks.     Tacitus  has  remarked  the  fimilarity  of 
tho  Koman  character  tp  the  moil  ancient  Greek, 
ihat  is,  the  Pelaigic ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  is 
made  hj  Pliny,  and  con6rmed  by  the  infcriptioi;! 
on  an  ancient  tablet  of  brafs,  dedicated  to  Mir 
nerva*     By  the  Romans  their  alphabet  was  com- 
municated to  the  Goths,  and  the  nations  of  mo- 
dern Europe.      And  if  evidence  to  this  detail  of 
external  proofs  be  wanted,  the  curious  may  fur- 
nifli  themfelves  with  very  fufficient  arguments,  in 
the  authentic  infcriptions  of  antiquity  which  time 
hasfpared^  by  confidering  attentively  the,  order, 
the  names,  and  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the 
fcveral  alphabets  juft  mentioned;  and  by  examining 
in  the  learned  works  of  Montfaucon,  Shuckford, 
and  Warburton,   the   charafters  themfelves,    how 
they  have  gradually  been  altered,  aad  have  de- 
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vkted  from  the  firft  forms  through  fucceffivcf 
changes,  previous  to  their  aflunring  the  fliapes  and 
fig'Krcs  under  which  they  at  prefent  appear*; 

IIL  CharaSteriftic  DiBinStions  between  ancient  and 

modern  Languages.' 

•  The  formation  of  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope is  iiitimaltely  connefted  with  the  hiftoiy  df 
the  dark  ages.  The  Latin  language  began  to  be 
corrupted  in  t4ie  fifth  century,  as  foon  as  the  Gotha> 
&nd  Lombards,  both  of  whom  derived  their  origiii 
from  Germany,  had  gained  poffeflion  of  Italy; 
From  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  who 
laboured  to  foften  the  rough  manners  of  the  Goth;s 
by  the  refinements  of  learning,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage gradually  aflumed  its  form  and  charafter ; 
and  its  deviation  from  the  Latin  was  particularly 
marked  by  the  ufe  of  articles  inftead  of  the  varia- 
tions of  cafes,  and  of  auxiliar  verbs  infl:ead  of  many 
changes  of  tenfes. 

In  proportion  as  the  Goths  made  more  fuccefs- 
ful  and  extenfive  ravages  in  the  Roman  empire, 
their  phrafeolpgy  was  blended  with  that  of  theh" 
captives,  and  the  coarfe  dialed  of  Provence  and 
Sicily  contributed  many  ingredients  to  the  compo- 

8  Stillingfleet,  v.  i.  c.  i.  feft.  20.  Shuckford's  Connedtions^ 
V.  i.  p.  223.  Mitford,  v.  i.  p.  88.  Herodotus,  1.  v.  Terpfich. 
fed.  58,  59.  p.  306,  edit.  Gronov.  Taciti  Ann.  1.  xi.  Plinii 
Nat.  Hift.   1.    vii.  c.  Iviii.     Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,   v.  i. 
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fition  of  the  Italian  language;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fufion  of  the  precious  and  bafer  metals  at 
the  conflagration  of  Corinth  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced the  valuable  mixture,  which  derives  its  name 
from  that  celebrated  city.  As  in  the  features  of 
the  Italian  ladies,  the  curious  traveller  may  now 
difcern  a  ftriking  likenefs  of  the  faces  engraved  on 
antique  gems;  fo  in  the  language  of  that  country; 
he  may  difcover  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  it  is  derived.  If  it  ^v^nts  the 
ilrength  and  majefty  of  the  Latin,  it  inherits  that 
delicacy  and  melodious  flow  of  expreflion,  which 
never  fail  to  charm  every  reader  of  tafte,  in  thfc 
works  of  Dante,  Ariofto,  Petrarch,  Machiavel, 
Algarotti,  and  Metaftafio.  It  is  the  Angular  ^ory 
of  Italy,  that  while  the  early  poets  and  hiftorians 
of  France  and  England  are  become  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  obfolete,  her  writers,  who  floTirlflied  fo  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  read  with  the  fafliion- 
iable  authors  of  the  prefent  times,  and  fliare  their 
popularity  and  applaufe. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks,  a  people  of 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  Pharamond,  in- 
vaded France,  and  conquered  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, the  Celts  and  Rortians.  By  a  mixture  of 
the  diale61:  of  thefe  people'  the  French  language 
was  formed,  which  gradually  polifhing  the  rude 
expreffions  and  uncouth  phrafeology  obfervable  in 
its  firft  writers,  has  acquired  in  later  times  a  great 
degree  of  precifion,  delicacy,  and  elegance. 

Between 
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Iktwceii  the  laiiguagf»  of  Greece  and  Rornc^ 
ami  thoic  of  inoderii  tinicft,  a  very  rciuaikable 
<tiffereiice  prcvaiU.  I'hc  |irc|)o(itiiiii»  of  tlic  latter 
iu|>ply  tlic  place  of  the  calcM  of  the  fonner ;  aud 
•ft  theie  prepoiiiioriH  i^iv  of  a  very  aUlra^t  ami  g«* 
neral  nature,  they  ilicw  tlur  progrefi^  of  the 
iiKxlernft  in  iiietapliyfkal  reaibtiiiig.  Auxiliary 
verbft  are  ufed  iiilWacl  of  many  of  t)ie  ancient 
tcnfet :  thefe  fornisi  of  exprdlion  contribute  greatly 
to  funplify  modern  language*,  in  point  of  rudU 
nientft  and  flrft  principles,  and  conie<|uenily  render 
tliem  more  eafy  to  be  accjuired.  Still  however 
they  arc  fubjc^l  to  faulti^,  wliieh  nearly  couotcit* 
balance  their  excellence t  for  they  are  weaker  in 
exprefliion,  left  bannoniouft  aud  agreeable  to  tbe 
ear,  and,  oh  the  conflru^lion  of  the  word^  neceflkf 
rily  (ixci»  tl&em  to  particuUr  fituations  in  a  fentencc^ 
they  arc  left  adapted  to  the  uCeft  of  poetry. 

AnoUier  very  remarkable  diftinAion  prevaila  in 
poetrif,  Thofe  effufiorih  of  fancy  which  the 
inodernN  exprefs  in  rJiyiiie,  tlie  anrienth  conveyed 
in  metre.  In  the  ijla(ric  authors,  the  ^{uantity  of 
wordft  ift  flxed,  the  variiiUH  coinbinationM  of  long 
and  fliort  iyllablcb  give  a  |>lea(iiig  variety  to  pro- 
nunciation, botii  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  render 
twtry  word  more  diiiin^:t  and  liajinoniouH  to  the 
ear.  llliyme  wai»  the  invention  of  a  dark  and 
taftelefh  age,  aud  jm  generally  thought,  wheo  it 
predouiiuatiii  in  the  pcH'try  of  a  language,  aft  it 
doet)  in  the  iVench,  to  indicate  a  want  of  ftrength 
and  fj>irit«     It  ib  the  glojy  of  the  Engli/h  language 
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tb  be  capable  of  fupporting  blank  veife ;  which 
the  French,  from  its  want  of  energy-  and  vigour, 
cani^ot  admit  even  tu  tragic  compoiition. 

Rhyme  is  frequently  the  fource  of  redundancy 
and  feeblenefs  of  expreffion ;  as  even  among  the 
moft  admired  writers  inftances  frequently  occur  of 
the  feafe  being  fo  much  expanded,  as  to  be  on  that 
aecount  extremely  weakened,  becaufe  the  poet  is 
ander  the  tiecelTity  of  cloAng  his  couplets  with 
correfpOkKling  founds.  The  tranllation  of  Homer 
by  Pope,  and  of  Virgil  by  Dryden,  afford  ftriking 
prodft  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  The 
vttboSd  paflKige^  in  many  of  the  fined  tragedies  of 
Omieille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  arife  from  the 
fame  Cimfe*  In  rhyme  the  fenfe  is  ufually  clofed 
with  the  firft  line,  or  at  leaft  with  the  fecond. 
This  produces  a  tedious  uniformity,  which  is  par- 
ticularly unpleafing  to  thofe,  whofe  ears  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  varied  periods  of  the  claflic  authors. 
Rhyme. appears  not  fo  well  adapted  to  grand  and 
long,  as  to  gay  and  fhort  compofitions.  Its  per- 
petual repetition  in  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  is 
tirefonie:  in  the  ftan^as  of  the  Fairy  Queen  of 
Spettcer  its  recurrence,  although  ftated  and  uni- 
form, is  more  tolerable,  becaufe  the  paufes  are 
more  varied :  but  it  certainly  is  of  all  compofitions 
tieft  fiiited  to  the  lively  turn  of  an  epigram,  and 
the  ludicrous  defcriptions  of  a  mock-heroia  As  a 
proof  how  little  rhyme  can  contribute  to  the 
eflential  beauties  of  poetry,  thofe  pcrfons  are 
efteemed  the  beft  readers,  who  pay  the  leaft  regard 
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to  its  regular  and  dated  return,  and  attend  only 
to  fuch  paufes,  as  the  fenfe  of  an  author  naturally 
points  out.  This  may  be  confidered  as  no  flight 
proof  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  good  blank 
verfe,  and  the  ancient  metrical  compofitions.  '  :  • 


A  wider  and  more  accurate  furv^y .  of  nature; 
and  a  more  diligeqt  cultivation  of  art,  bygiradually 
opening  new .  channels  of  knowledge,  have  inr 
dileafed  the  number  of  wojrds.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  mbderns  excel  the  aAcients  in  copioufnefi 
€>f  language  upon  many  fubjefts,  of  which  abundant 
inftances  occur  in  the  tei'nis  which  exprefs  certain 
metals,  femimetals,  earths^  plants,  animals,  amufe* 
nients,  and  recreations,  various  n^achines,  imple- 
ments, and  materials  employed  lin  ?igric|ilture, 
iiavigation,  and  chemiftry.  •.  In'fev]eral,i)ra?iph|e9;of 
fcience,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  before  aiber^ 
tained,  difcoveries  have  been  made,  wjiich  were 
entirely  unknown  in  ancient  tiqmes. 

This  greater  extent  and  varijety  of  knowledge 
refult  from  the  operations  of  the  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  the  diligent  ardour  of  refearch,  which 
have  explored  new  paths,  and  improved  upon 
former  difcoveries.  But  it  may  abate  the  triumph 
of  the  moderns  to  refleft,  tliat  much  of  theif 
fuperior  knowledge  may  be  the  natural  confequeniae 
of  livmg  in  the  lattr  ages  of  the  world.  Future 
generations,  if  they  are  active  and  inquifitive,  will 
poifefs  the  fame  afcendency  over  the  prefent  \  and 

the 
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the  advancement  of  language  will  continue  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and 
Iciences. 

By  tracing  the  variety  of  languages  and  alpha- 
bets to  one  fource,  we  fimplify  fubjefts  of  curious 
inquiry ;  and  we  extricate  ourfelves  from  that 
perplexity,  in  which  we  fhould  be  involved,  if  we 
rqje^d  an  opinion  fo  conformable  to  reafon,  and 
which  the  more  accurate  is  our  examination 
into  ancient  hiftory,  the  more  grounds  we  find  to 
adopt  And  it  is  a  pleafmg  circumftance  to 
obferve,  that  while  we  maintain  a  fyftem,  fup- 
ported  by  the  moft  refpeftable  profane  authorities, 
we  ftrengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Jewifh  language,  and  corroborate, 
with  relpeft  to  its  origin,  the  relations  of  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

Our  remarks  likewife  on  the  nature  of  language, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  their  comparative 
excellence  and  defefts,  may  lead  to  many  ufefiil 
inquiries  and  reflexions,  as  the  progrefs  of  human 
knowledge  is  fo  clofely  connefted  with  the  fubjedt 
The  art  of  writing  has  been  the  great  means  of 
enlightening  the  underftanding,  and  foftening  the 
manners^  and  the  great  inftrument  of  improving 
(bcial  life,  and  ftrengthening  its  ties.  To  confider 
the  advantages,  which  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guages, and  of  this  art,  have  conferred  upon 
mankind,  would  open  a  boundlefs  field  of  obfer- 

ration. 
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vation.  Our  rabge  of  remark  would  be  equally 
vague  and  unprofitable,  if  we  were  to  indulge  the 
pleafing  fpeculation  of  enlarging  upon  the  nu- 
merous languages  which  have  been,  or  are  now 
ipoken  in  the  moft  civilized  parts  of  the  world.  It 
belongs  to  our  plan  to  confine  our  attention  to 
fnlyefts  of  more  obvious  utility,  and  to  cpnfider 
thofe  languages  only,  which  intereft  us  on  account 
frf*  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  convey. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  Englijh  Language. 

i  H£  impreffions  mxde  by  the  conquerors  who- 
lia^e  fettled  in  any  particular  nation  are  in  f^iv: 
te^efts  more  dearly  to  be  traced,  than  by  the 
change  they  have  produced  in  the  language  of  the 
natives.  This  obfervation  may  be  applied  with  pe- 
culiar propriety  to  our  own  country :  for  after  the 
Savons  had  fubdued  the  Britons,  they  introduced 
into  England  their  own  language,  which  was  a 
dialed  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gothit.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Saxon  laws,  hiftory,  and  poetry  ft  ill 
fxtant,  we  have  many  proofs  to  convince  us,  that 
it  was  capable  of  expreffing  with  a  great  degree  of 
copioufncis  and  energy  the  fentiments  of  a  civi- 
lized people.  For  a  peiiod  of  fix  hundred  years 
BO  confiderable  variation  took  place.  William  the 
Conqueror  promoted  another  change  of  language, 
ifrhich  had  been  begun  by  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
and  caufed  the  Norman  French  to  be  ufed,  both 
in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  courts  of  juftice; 
and  it  became  in  a  Ihort  time  current  among  all 
the  higher  orders  of  his '  fubjeds.  The  conftant 
intercoiirfc,  which  fubfifted  between  France  and 
England  for  feveral  centuries,  introduced  a  very 
confidergtble  ttddition  of  terms;  and  they  were 
•^  adopted 
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adopted  with  very  flight  deviation  from  their 
original,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  our  early 
writere,  particularly  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  WicklifFe, 
and  many  other  authors  quoted  by  Warton  in  his 
curious  and  entertaining  Hifl:ory  of  Englifli  Poetry. 
Such  were  the  grand  fources  of  the  Englifli  tongue; 
but  the  ftream  has  been  from  time  to  time  aug- 
mented by  the  copious  influx  of  the  Latin  and 
other  languages,  with  which  the  purfuits  of  com- 
merce, the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts,  have  made  our  ancefiors  and 
ourfelves  acquainted. 

The  fame  countries,  which  have  fupplied  the 
Englifli  with  improvements,  have  furniflied  the 
various  terms  by  which  they  are  denoted.  Mufic^ 
fculpture,  and  painting,  lx)rrowed  their  expreflions 
from  Italy;  the  words  ufed  in  navigation  are 
taken  from  the  inliabitants  of  Flanders  and  Holland; 
the  French  have  fupplied  the  expreffions  ufed  in 
fortification  and  military  affairs.  The  terms  of 
mathematics  and  philolophy  are  borrowed  from 
JjSLtin  and  Greek.  In  the  Saxon  may  be  found 
all  words  of  general  ufe,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
belong  to  agriculture,  and  the  common  mecha-^ 
nical  arts. 

But  notwithfianding  the  Englifli  language  can 
boaft  of  fo  little  fimplicity  as  to  its  origin,  yet  in 
itsr  grammatical  conftruftion  it  bears  a  clofe  re- 
femblance  to  Hebrew,  the  moil.  Ample  language  of 
antiquity.     Its  words  depart  lefs  from  the  original 
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fbtttii  ihAii  thofe  6f  any  other  tniddert  tonguw; 
lii  the  (bbftantives  there  is  biit  oiie  tariatioh  of 
cafe ;  atid  it  k  only  by  the  different  degt*6es  cf 
tonlparifod,  that  chahg^  are  iriade  in  the  a<i)eo 
tives.  There  is  only  oiie  conjugation  cff  the  verbs, 
iome  of  ^hich  itfdeed  are  tiot  t^aried  at  i%  and 
^>thfers  halte  oinly  t#o  or  three  thittges  of  termi- 
iiation;  Almofl  all  the  modificatiotii  of  time  are 
4»tpreffed  by  auxiliary  verbs ;  arid  the  verbs  tliemk* 
jelved  pt-efertrc  iii  mafay  inftaiices  vety  nearly,  and 
in  foWe  <*fe8  eita6Hfi»  their  radical  forrti  in  the  dif- 
feiMt  tellies:  *  The  difcriminatlng  powefs  of  thefe 
MJtiliary  terbs  ftre  df  great  ufc  in  expfeffirig  the 
diffetent  niobds.  The  article  poAefled  a  Itriking 
^ttHarrt5',  differing  f>oiti  that  in  ihoft  dther  Ian- 
i^dA^  Ibrit  i^  indecrmable,  slnd  <k)toniori  to  all 
getideri;  This  filhplicity  of  ftrufttire  rctiderS  dur 
ikfigittgii  tnitch  eafier  to  a  learner  thari  Itatrah  oT 
fttttdi,  in  whith  the  variations  of  the  verbs  hi 
paificiihur  are  very  numerous,  complex,  and  dif^ 
ficUlt  to  tie  retained; 

Th*  Shgtilh  language  ts  uniform  in  its  compO- 
fition,  tlild  its  irregularities  are  far  from  being  nu- 
ineMusi  The  diftinftidns  itl  the  genders  of  nouns 
are  agreeable  to  the  natitr^  of  things,  and  are  not 
Applied  with  that  otprice,  which  prevails  in  many 
other  languages.  The  order  of  coriftruftion  is 
mere  eafy  and  fimple,  than  that  of  Latin  and 
Gree^t ;  it  has  no  genders  of  adjeftives,  nor  any 
gerunds,  fupines,  or  variety  of  conjugations. 
Thefe  peculiarities  give  it  a  philofophical  charao* 
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ter ;  and  as  its.  ternis  are  ftrong,  expreffivc,  and 
copious,  no  language  feems  better  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  iniercourfe  of  mankind,  as  a  uniyerfal 
medium  of  communication. 

Since  the  Grammars  of  Lowth  and  Prieftley, 
and  the  Dictionary  of ;  Johnfon  have  been  pub- 
lifhed,  our  language  has  been  brought  nearer  to  «. 
fixed  flandard.  It  is  now  confidered,  more  than 
ever,  as  an  obje6l  of  grammatical  rules,  and  re- 
gular fyrttax.  Its  idioms  •  mre  more  accura|;el j 
^fcertained  by  a  companTon  of  paflages  feled;ed 
from  the  beft  authors.  The  derivations  are  traped 
from  their  original  fources  with  greater  precifion ; 
and  its  orthography  is  now  more  reduced  to  fettled 
rules.  To  the  labours  of  Johnfofiy  as  a  Lemcfh 
grapheVj  our  nation  is  under  great  obligations ; 
and  if  he  has  in  fome  inftances  failed  in  dihgence 
of  refearch,  or  ^extent  of  plan,  we  muft  at  leaft 
be  ready  to  allow,  that  he  has  contributed  more 
than  any  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  fubjed ;  he  has  given  his  definitions 
of  words  with  great  clearnefs,  and  confirmed  them 
by  a  detail  of  quotations  from  the  beft  authors. 
There  is  perhaps  no  book,  profeiTedly  written  upon 
a  philological  fubjeft,  that  can  give  to  foreigners 
as  well  as  to  natives,  fo  juft  and  advantageous  zxx 
idea  of  our  language,  or  of  the  variety  and  the 
excellence  of  our  writers:  the  Preface  to  his 
Di6lionary  is  a  moft  accurate  and  dcfervedly  ad- 
mired coropofition. 

the 
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^  The  derivation  of  Engliih  words,  as  far  as  if 
relates  to  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  frequently 
atid  fatisfa6loriiy  traced :  but  thofe  which  are  of 
Saxon  origin  were  a  long*  time  prevalent  without 
fufficieiit  inveftigation.  The  Author  of  the  "  Di- 
**  verfions  of  Purley  ^  •'  whofe  natural  acutenefs  and 
turn  for  metaphyfiqal  refearch  peculiarly  qualified 
hint' for  fuch  a  tafk,  has  dire6led  his  attention  to 
the  fubjeft;  and  the  ingenious  theory  which  he 
has  formed,  refpefting  the  origin  of  the  indeclinable- 
parts  of  fpeech,  was  remarkably  confirmed  by  his 
knowledge  of  Saxon.  He  has  proved  very  clearly, 
that  many  of  our  adverbs,  conjun6);ions,  and  pre- 
pofitions,  which  are  commonly  thought  to  have  no 
fignification,  when  detached  from  other  words,  are 
derived  from  obfolete  verbs,  or  nouns,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  refpe6iively  retain ;  but  which 
have  been  fliortened  for  general  convenience,  and 
corrupted  by  length  of  time.  Such  a  difcovery  is 
valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  light  it 
throws  upon  thofe  parts  of  our  language  which 
have  been  too  flightly  regarded  by  all  formei*  gram- 
marians ; .  but  for  the  afliftance  it  affords  to  the 
fcience  of  etymology  in  general. 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  declaimed  againft  tran/latiom 
as  the  bane  of  language:  but  Warton  has  obferved, 
in  the  **  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry,'*  on  the  con- 
trary, that  our  language  derived  great  benefits 
from  the.  tranflations  of  the  daffies  in  the  fixteenth 

^  P.  i8y,  ice. 
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wnXxivy.    This  diffferencft  qf  optnipn  may  i^obaWy 
be  recftficilecl,  by  fup|f)ofing  that  th^ft  writers  aclrert 

t^  t\^  f^H  Qf  *  Ig^nguage  i^t  dlflRprent  periods  of 

time.  When  it  is  m  its  dawn  pf  inaprOvemcat, 
a$  was  tbt  cftfe  when  the  tranflatioHS  of  the  ClftiQc^ 
werefirft  mwJe  into  EngUfli,  the  a^itionof  foreiga 
t@rm$  may  he  tc^uifite  to  keep  pace  with  the  influx 
of  qew  ifJaa^  In  a  more  advanced  period  t)f  arts 
^nd  civili^atioB^  fuch  an  increafe  is  not  only  unntf- 
eelfwy^ ,  hvA  lAay  be  iiyurious ;  and  the  prafiiee 
feqin^  a&  needlefi;,  as  the  introdu6|;ion  of  foreign, 
troops  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  when  the  na* 
tive^  ^one  are  fafllicient  for  its  pf ote&ion. 


I.    Bmuties  of  tie  EngHJb  Language^ 

A  language,  which  has  been  fo  mndi  indebted 
to  others^  both  ancient  and  modem,  muft  of  qmxite 
be  very  copious  and  expreffive.  In  thcfe  refpe^b 
perhaps  it  may  be  brought  into  eompel^tioB  instil 
ai\y  now  Ipoken  in  the  world.  No  £ngiifliaiaB 
hais  had  reaibn  to,  complain,  fince  our  tongue 
has  reached  its  prefent  degree  of  cxcettence,  that 
his  ideas  could  not  be  adequately  expreffed,  or 
clothed  in  a  fuitable  drefs.  No  author  has  been 
under  tlxe  neceffity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  laii^^ 
guage,  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  to  our  own* 
^V'hefchci*  we  open  the  volumes  of  our  divines,  plu- 
lofopher$,  Uiftorians,  or  artifts^  we  (hall  find  tiaat 
they  abound  with  all  the  terms  neceflary  to  com- 
municate, their  obfcrvations  and  difcoveries,  and 

give 
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give  td  their  reiders  the  moft  complete  views  of 
their  re(|)e6tive  fubje^s.  Hence  it  appesirs^  that 
(Mir  language  is  fiitBciently  capaciouft  for  alt  put'- 
pcfeft,  and  can  give  proper  dtid  adequate  ej^ptdfioli 
td  variety  of  atguiticnt^  delida<*y  bf  tafte,  and  fer- 
vour of  genius.  And  that  it  bad  fuftkridlit  i^opi-^ 
bufnefs  to  comtndnicate  to  mankind  etery  kSthn^ 
tretit^  invention,  and  dbfervation^  in  a  fBlt,  ci^r, 
pttA  ^legsint  ihannery  we  can  provfe  by  m  appeal  tti 
the  autb^Si  who  are  at  prefeiit  ifioft  sidMired  and 
cfteemed. 

Bat  Its  ^cdletice  is  perhaps  in  few  rfefpeft^  dit- 
played  to  fuch  advantage,  as  in  the  produftions  of 
our  poets.     Whoever  reads  the  worts  of  Shakc- 
fpeare,  Spenfer,  Milton^    l)ryden,  and  Pope,  will 
be  fenfible  that  they  employ  a  kind  of  phrafeology 
which  may  be  faid  to  be  facred  to  the  Mufes.     It 
a  diftinguifhed  from  profe,  not  merely  by  the  har- 
mony qf  numbers,  but  by  the  great  variety  of  its 
appropriate  terms  and  phrafes.     A  confid6rable  de- 
gree of  beatity  fefttlts  liKewife  from  the  different 
meafqres  employed  in  poetry.    The  Allegro  and 
Penferofb  of  Milton,  Alexander's  feqft  by  Dryden, 
the  Ode  to  the  Pqjjions  by  Collms,  and  the  Bard 
of  Gray,  are  as  complete  examples  of  verfification, 
judicioufly  varied,  accotding  to  the  natdre  of  the 
fubje6ts,  ad  they  ate  fpeeiffifetfe  of  excjuifite  fenti^ 
ment  and  original  geriius. 

One  of  tlie  rnoli  beautifql  figures  in  poetry  is 
1^  Profopop^  ox  perfonifieation,  which  afcribes 

1 3  perfopal 
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perfonal  qualities  and  a6);ioQ3  to  inanimate  and 
fiditious  beings.  The  genius  of  our  language 
enables  the  Englilh  poet  to  give  the  beft  effe£t  to 
this  figure,  as  the  genders  of  nouns  are  not  arbi^ 
trarily  impofed,  but  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjed.  Thus  the  poet  can  efta- 
bliih  the  moil  fhriking  difiin^iion  between  verfe  and 
profe,  and  communicate  to  his  defcriptions  that 
fpirit  and  animation,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
every  reader  of  taft^  in  the  following  pa0ages. 

Thus*  Collins,  in  his  Ode  on  Thomfon,  who  was  buried  ai 
Richmond,  in  a  train  of  imagery  at  once  beautiful  and  onginal, 
declares^  that—* 

^'  Remembrapce  oft  (hall  bawtt  the  fliorp 
When  Thames  in  fummer  wrea^  is  dreft. 
And  oft  fufpend  the  dafhing  oar. 
To  (fid  his  gentle  fpirit  reft." 

Milton  thus  perfonifies  Wifdom  ; 
r — ^ "  Wifdom's  felf 


Oft/eeis  to  fweet  retired  folitude. 

Where  with  her  beft  nurfc  Contemplation, 

^htfluifus  her  feathers,  and  lets  gr^w  her  win|s« 

That  in  the  various  buftle  of  refort. 

Were  aU  tpo  ruffled,  and  fometimes  impaired'.'* 

And  Warton  defcribes  the  advance  of  Evening ; 

"  While  Evening  v«/y  in  fliadows  brown 
futs  her  matron  mantle  on. 
And  mifts  in  fpreading  ftreams  convey- 
More  freih  the  fumes  of  new-mown  hay  • 
Then  Goddefs  guide  ray  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet. 
As  flow  he  lujnds  in  mufeful  mood. 
Near  the  nifli'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood*." 

^  Par.  liOft.      ^  Warton's  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer, 

But 
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But  the  fulleft  difplay  of  this  figure  occurs  in 
the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenfer,  which  abounds  in  the 
continued  perfonification  of  abftrad  ideas. 

We  muft  however  acknowledge,  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  grave  fubje6l;s — to  the  details  of  the  hiftorian, 
the  arguments  of  the  politician  and  the  divine, 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher,  and  the  in- 
Tention  of  the  epic  and  the  tragic  poet,  that 
our  expreffions  ^re  bell  adapted.  Our  language 
has  energy  and  copioufnefs ;  but  it  accords  not 
&  well  with  the  mirth  of  the  gay,  or  the  pathos 
of  the  diftrefled,  as  fome  others.  In  defcribing 
the  pleafantries  of  the  mind,  in  the  effufions  of 
delicate  humour,  and  the  trifling  levities  of  fbcial 
intercourfe,  the  French  poflefs  a  decided  advan- 
tage. In  delineating  the  tender  paaflions,  the  footh- 
ing  of  pity,  and  the  ardour  of  love^,  we  muft  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  fofter  cadence  of  Italian  iyl- 
kbles. 

'  ... 

II.  Defects  of  the  Englijk  Language. 

Although  it  is  natural  to  indulge  a  partiality  to 
our  native  language,  as  well  as  to  our  native  foil ; 
yet  this  prepofleflioH  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
the  defefts  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  We  fliall 
Qnly  advert  to  the  principal  imperfeOiions  of  the 
knguagc.  Moft  of  the  words,  except  fuch  a.s  are 
of  Roman  or  Grecian  origin,^  are  monofyllables 
terminated  by  confonants ;  and  this  makes  our 
pronunciation  rugged  and'  broken,    and   unlike 

J  4     '     ^  the 
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the  regular  and  eafy  flow  of  claflic  phrafeoiqgy; 
Many  qf  them  are  h^rfli  and  inharmonious  ;  aQ4 
there  are  fi^nae  fyUables,  ^hicb  can  fcarcely  be  pf o? 
ijounced  by  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  livhoie 
pfgana  of  fpeech  are  h^ituated  to  ioftef  ^xjpoBtS^ 
fions.  '^  It  is  to  the  terminations  with  confonantft 
tliat  the  karilmefs  of  our  language  Qiay  t^  iinpitte«l. 
The  melody  of  a  kpg^age  depends  greatly  tiipMt 
its  trowel  tern^irtations.  In  Engltili  i]iot  n^oge  thfii^ 
a  dozen  cqmmoq  words  end  in  a :  abput  t\yo  dpzei^ 
jcnd  IRQ.  In  y  we  have  x^q  lefe  than  4900  Word% 
idsout  ran  eighth  of  our  lan^ua^e;  our  wordf 
amounting  to  about  ^^^000^  .      • 

The  want  of  di^rent  terminations  in  verbs>  8^ 
it  introducjes  the  frequent  ufe  of  auxiliary  varb^. 
too  frequently  obliges  us  to  expre&  our  iQeapin^ 
by  ch'cumlocntions.  There  is  no  diftin(9ticm  in  tb^ 
perfons  of  the  plural  number  of  verbs,  nor  in  the 
tenfes  or  perfons  of  the  paffive  voice.  This  is  of|^^ 
times  the  caufe  of  ambiguity ;  and  foreigners,  in  the 
perufal  of  our  books,  muft  be  very  ipuch  at  a  lofe, 
without  the  clofeft  attention  to  the  preceding  and 
fubfequent  parts  of  fentencesy  to  underfiand  the 
partictihr  fenfe  of  many  paffages.  Oinr  accents 
are  calculated  to  give  coniideiable  variety  to  pny* 
BHnciation  {  but  the  prevailing  mode  of  throwing 
theni  back,  ir^  forpc  cafes,  to  the  fiiil  fyllable  of  m 
word,  11^  a  great  degree  deftroys  their  ofe;  and. 
gives  an  indiflin^l,  huiTied,   and  almoft  unintel^ 

*  Heron's  Ijettcrs,  p.  247; 

ligible 


ligible  found  to  Uie  other  fyllaWcs,  None  of  the 
xnodern  lai)guages  of  Europe  are  fo  ftrongly 
marked  ^  accents  as  our  own.  Their  peculiar 
advantage  is  evidept  in  poetry,  as  we  are  enabled 
to  fupport  the  varied  numbers  of  blank  verfe ;  and 
tl^is  i^ircumftance  gives  us  a  decided  fuperiority 
over  the  French.  Zealous  as  fome  authors  have 
been  tp  cftabliih  the  e3i:cellence  of  Englifli  with 
refpe£i  to  quantity^  and  to  prove  |^hat  it  is  in  itielf 
hanponious  ^nd  mufical,  we  muft,  after  all  their 
iogepious  arguments^  be  obliged  to  leave  to  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  the  regular  and  uniform  diftinc-» 
tions  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables"*;  for  although 
there  are  many  of  our  words,  which  we  can  affii-m 
to  b^  long  or  ihort ;  yet  a  great  number  cf  them 
(anoot  be  faid  to  be  of  any  determinate  quantity. 

The  mode  of  fpelling  appears  to  have  been  in 

former  times  extremely  vague  and  unfettled.     It  is 

not  uncommon  to  find  in  our  old  writers  the  iame 

word  fpelt  differently,    even  in  the  fame  pager 

Orthography  began  to  be  more  an  objeft  of  atten* 

.  tton,  and  was  refcued  from  its  great  uncertainty, 

at  the  b^inning  of  the  laft  century.     Yet  authors 

ii£  confiderable  eminence  have  differed  much  from 

each  other  in  tlieir  modes  of  fpelling  fome  parti* 

fcular  words,  and  have  adjufted  their  pra&ice  to 

tbeur  own  ideas  of  propriety.    This  has  ^ven  a 

very  ftiff  and  pedantic  appearance  to  their  writings. 

^or  has  the  influence  of  their  authority  had  any 

?>  Wartaa  on  Pope,  Vol*  L  p*  505* 

effea 
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efFeft  upon  the  prevailing  cuftonis,  or  refcuecl  them 
from  the  imputation  of  fingiilarity  and  affectation. 
Dr.  Lardner  was  defirous  of  reviving  the  old  mode 
of  ^^lling  in  fome  inftances,  ^smgaodne^y  far^' 
gweneffe,  &c.  Benfon,  a  commentator  on  St.- 
Paul's  Epiftles,  wrote  preefacCy  proejlvy  prmmUy 
procedCj  per/key  and  explanCy  like  Lardner.  Dr; 
Middleton,  a  more  elegant  writer,  attempted 
fimilar  innovations;  and  Upton,  the  learned  conn 
mentator  on  Sbakefpeare,  tires  his  readers  by  the 
repetitions  of  the  word  tajl  for  the  fubfiantive 
tafte. 

Our  -  orthography  remained  in  this  fluctuating 
Hate,  till  at  length  what  was  the  general  wilh, 
what  many  had  attempted  in  vain,  and  what 
feemed  to  require  the  united  efforts  of  numbers, 
was  accomplifhed  by  the  diligence  and  the  acute- 
nefs  of  one  man.  "  Dr.  Johnfon  publifhed  his 
Dictionary ;  and  as  the  \veight  of  truth  and  reafoil 
is  irrefiftible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  our  language,  and  from  its  decifions 
few  appeals  have  yet  been  made.  Indeed  fo  con^ 
venient  is  it  to.  have  one  acknowledged  flandard  to 
recur  to — fo  much  preferable,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity  to  a 
continual  change,  and  fruitlefs  purfuit  of  unat* 
tainable  perfection,  that  it  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped, 
that  no  author  will  henceforth  on  flight  grounds 
be  tempted  to  innovate.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  every 
where  the  declared  enemy  of  unneceflary  innova- 
tion.     The  principles  on  which  he    founds    his 

improve- 
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imprDmements,  are  the  ftable  ones  of  etymolo^ 
aiidanalt^;  the  former  fcience  will  not  foon  be 
more  completely  underftood  than  it  was  by  him ; 
and  if  in  the  latter,  a  few  fteps  may  have  b*^n 
made  beyond  the  limits  of  his  obfervation,  they 
have  been  gained  only  by  the  purfuit  of  minute  re- 
fisarches,  inconfiftent  with  the  greatnefs  of  his  un- 
dertaking 


n  » 


'  It  is  the  opinion  of  tliis  learned  Lexicographer, 
that  as  we  received  many  of  our  words  originally 
of  I^tin  derivation,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French,  we  ought  to  follow  the  latter  mode  of 
fpelling  in  preference  to  the  former.  Good  as  this 
general  rule  may  be  thought,  there  are  fomc  ex* 
cations,  which  in  compliance  with  prevailing  cuf- 
torn  he  readily  admits  hinifelf.  ^*  The  rule  re* 
quired  him  to  write  e^^quire  from  the  French  en-» 
querir,  not  inquire.  The  termination  in  our  is  one 
of  thofe  which  has  created  much  difpute.  At  pre-** 
feiit  the  pra6lice  feems  to  favour  the  reje6lion  of  u 
in  all  words  of  more  than  two  fyllables.  Johnfon 
fpells  author  without  a  final  u,  but  always  writes 
honour  and  favoe/r°, 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule^  that 
the  mod  judicious  attention  that  can  be  paid 
to  orthography,  mull  neceflarily  confifl  in  dif- 
tinguiihing  thofe  irregularities  which  ar^  inherent 

•  Narcs's  Orthoepy,  p,  269. 

♦  Nares,  p,  276. 

in 
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in  the  language  itfelf,  from  thofe  intrcxiuced  b^  tho 
capricious,  thejiyhionable^  and  the  ignorant    . 

.  The  preceding  obfervations  have  ohiei(]y  related 
to  words  couiidered  by  tbemfelves.     It  qiajr  be* 
proper,  19  the  next  place,  to  make  fome  retoarKi 
upon  pur  compofition,  or  the  arrangement  aii^ 
connexion  of  words,  as  they  conftitute  fentcin€eik> 
In  this  refped  all  modern  languages  fall  ihort  of 
the  ancient,  which  are  difiinguiflied  by  a  (lecilliar 
roundnels,  harmony^  and  compais  of  periocL     Till 
Greeks  and  Romans^  by  having  different  giBudem 
and  terminations  of  their  verbs  and  nottn3^  gatt 
a  precifion  to  their  meaning,  which  enaMeili  ilUrqi 
to  diveriify  the  order  of  conftru£iicai,  in  aft  mfiinti 
variety  of  mode$,  without  any  injury  to  die  ge# 
neral  fenfe.     Of  this  advantage  our  language  is  at 
a  great  degree  incapable,  by  reafon  of  the  fimpli^ 
city  of  its  iirudure.     It  will  indeed  admit  of  tho 
tranfpofition  of  the  members  of  a  fentende;  b«l 
the  tranfpofition  of   words^     es^cept   in   pcletiyy 
feems  to  be  contrary  to  its  genius.     Our  woids  iQ 
general  are  placed  In  the  natural  order  of  con&nM> 
tion  ;  and  to  this  flandard  we  endeavour  to  redaM 
both  our  literal  and  free  tranflations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors :  in  the  works  of  our  writers  we  feel^ 
in  yam  for  that  condenfedefs  of  ideas,  for  tfaolf 
doTe  and  Conneded  parts  of  a  fentence,  and  that 
judicious  pofitiou  of  tlie  principal  idea  in  the  me^ 
advantageous   place,    which  have  fo  ilriking  an 
cftaH  in  the  compofition  of  the  clafiics;. 

11^  Sir 
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XVL  Sit  T.  Bt^xcm-^Dr.  Johnfon-^Mr.  Gibbon. 

Ttic;  cultivttlon  of  the  learned  languages,  fince  the 
teig[tl  of  Henry  YIII.  has  introduced  many  words 
9f  JUtin  ocigiu  into  the  converfation  and  the 
^mritings  of  the  Engliib^     The  attention  paid  to 
Italian  literature,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, contributed  to  increafe  their  number.     In 
the  works  of  Shakefpeare  we  find  many  fuch  words ; 
imd  thofe».  which  his  imperfed  knowledge  of  La- 
tin ^ud  Crreek  did  not  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  taking  immediately  from  the  claffics,  he  pro- 
badly  borrowed  from  the  fame  tranilations,  which 
fiimtihed  many  of  his  plots,  fpeeches,   and  cha^ 
Ka^rsi^     Yet  he  feems  to  have  confidered  the  too 
free  admiffion  of  this  ftrange  phrafeology  as  an  ob- 
je^  of  occafional  ce^ifure,  and  has  therefore  ex- 
^fe«l  it  to  ridicule  with  great  etie6l  in  the  ludicrous 
ctia^aftersi  of  Holofernes  and  Piftol,     The  dra- 
matic produftions   of  Ben  Jonfon  his  contempo- 
iwy  ^re  much  more  ftrongly  marked    by  tliefe 
^atic  CPUcqits.     But  of  all  our  writers  of  thofe 
times  no  one  feems  to  have  been  fo  ambitious  of 
the  fliff  and  pompous  decorations  of  a  latinifed 
ftyle,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  **  the 
Vulgar  Errors."    His  fentences  are  fb  replete  with 
wordsiy  which  differ  only  from  Latin  iu  their  ter* 
ipliiations,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  firfl  place  in 
the  fchool  of  pedantry.     It  is  very  extraordinary, 

'  For  a  very  curious  Lift  of  thefe  Tranflations,  fee  Farmer's 
Eflay  on  the  le^rninj  of  Shakefpeafe. 

that 
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that  the  force  of  his  own  obfervation,  which  was 
levelled  againil  thofe  who  indulged  i«  this  pradice, 
recoils  with  the  greateft  force  upon  hinifelf." 
*'  If  elegancie  ftill  precedeth,  and  Enghfh  pens 
rpaintain  that  ftream  we  have  of  late  obferved  to  flow 
from  many,  we  fliall  within  few  years  be  fain  t<f 
learne  Latine  to  underftand  Englifh,  and  a  work 
will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either  ^." 

* 

The  afFe6led  ftrufture  of  his  ftyle  is  apparent 
even  from  the  firft  fentence  of  the  above  mention^!' 
work.  **  Would  truth  difpenfe,  we  could  be  con- 
tent with  Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remem-*' 
brance,  that  intelle^iual  acquifition  were  but  reifii-* 
nifcential  evocation,  &c."  That  many  of  hi* 
words  may  be  tranflated  into  Latin  with  little  more 
than  a  change  in  their  terminations,  the  following 
paflages  will  iliow.  ^'  Scintillations  are  not  the- 
accenfion  of  the  air  upon  the  collifion  of  two  hard 
bodies,  but  rather  the  inflammable  effluences  dif- 
charged  from  the  bodies  collided,"  "  Ice  is 
figured  in  its  guttulous  defcent  from  the  air,  and 
grows  greater  or  lefler  according  unto  the  accretion 
or  pluvious  aggelation  about  the  mother  and  fun- 
damental atoms  thereof'." 

There  is  fufficient  rcafon  to  fuppofe,  that  Dr. 
Johnfon  formed  his  ftyle  upon  the  model  of  Sir  T. 
Browne.  He  has  written  his  life;  has  quoted  in 
his  Di6lionary  many  of  his  words,  unfupported  by 
any  other  authority ;  and  perhaps  in  his  works,  it 

<  preface  to  tlje  Vulgar  Errors.  '  P.  40,  41. 

would 
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^^ould  not  be  difficult  to  trace  fome  marks  of  dired 
imitation/      .w-    ^ 

Between  the  opinions  and  the  prafiice  of  John- 
foH  there  is  a  ftriking  incx)nfiftency ;  for  in  the  Pre- 
face to  his  Didionary,  he  regrets  that  our  language 
had  been  for  fome  time  gradually  departing  from 
its  ancient  Teutonic  charader;  and  yet  in  his 
•works,  particularly  in  the  Rambler,  he  promotes 
this  departure  in  the  moft  ftudious  manner.  From 
Jhe  writer  of  an  Englifh  diQ;ionary  might  naturally 
be  expelled  a  clofe  adherence  to  idiom;  and  that 
he  would  mark  the  line  of  diftindion  very  firdngly 
between  fuch  words  and  phrafes'  as  were  uniup* 
ported  by  fufficient  authority,  and  fuch' as  held  been 
fully  iandioned  by  the  ufage  of  the  bed  authors. 
And  from  a  writer,  whofe  profeffed  purpofe  it  was 
to  recommend  the  beauties  of  moral  truth  to  the 
different  ranks  of  the  public  at  large,  and  to  render 
topics  of  criticifm  intelligible  and  popular,  weihould 
expeft  few  modes  of  expreflion,  which  are  pedantic 
or  affefted.  Whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  his 
Eflays,  or  the  general  ufe  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, it  muft  be  evident,  that  fuch  fubjefts  call 
for  peculiar  perfpicuity  of  expreflion.  Johnfon 
feems  to  have  Judged  the  ftyle  of  Addifon 
more  worthy  of  praife,  than  proper  for  his  imita- 
tion •.     Our  literature  indeed  dates  a  new  era  from 

•  *^  Whoever  wilhea  to  acquire  a  ftile  which  is  familiar  but 
not  coarfe,  and  elegant  but  not  oftenratious,  muft  give  his  days 
and  nightj  to  the  volumes  of  Addifon,'* 

.**  Life  of  Addifon:' 

2  .        the 
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the  publication  of  hti  works :  many  of  hiK 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  iil  foiijqef  writers,  and 
fome  are  purely  of  his  own  fabrication  *.  By  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  low  and  familiar  expreffiohs, 
he  h  frequently  lofty  and  tutgid  ;  and  to  a  iNcader 
unacquainted  with  the  lealtied  langus^s,  muft 
fometimes  be  wholly  iiti  intelligible^  His  new  mode* 
of  expreffionj  involution  of  periods,  frequent  tife 
of  the  fubfiantive  infieiad  of  tbei  adjective,  thd 
HzUid  introdudion  of  triads,  are  peculkrttie%  if 
not  innovations,  which  have  drawn  aftef  tiim  k 
tratti  of  imitators.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  eii- 
titled  td  praife  on  account  of  theit  poffeffing  fiiffi- 
cient  judgment  to  keep  their  fiyle  in  confb^nt  fub<^ 
fi^viency  to  their  thoughts ;  and  others  have  cx- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  th^  ludictoos  affi3- 
elation  of  pompous  words  with  feeble  and  trite 
ideas. 

If  out"  fubje^  required  us  to  weigh  the  general 
ftierits  of  this  celebrated  author,  as  well  as  to  re« 

*  Rifn/cimUm^  orM^i  ^oimi^,  fittuityj  it^arkati^  mfii^ti  ksiPt9tkj 
wulnerofyi  impirfuihatie^  dhtundi  djfmftioui  fenfofj  ;  ctonatitn,  Imm 
ticklturti  germinatioHf  dHuffatiattf  eximioui^  &c.  If  thefe  woids 
be  not  peculiarly  Johnfon's,  I  know  not  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  He  who  lores  to  drink  only  from  the  pure  wcUs  of 
Englifh  undefiled,  may  think  they  ought  to  be  infert^  in  th^ 
lMde»  Esifurgafrim  of  our  kfnguage. 

Where  did  T.  Warton  find  fuch  words  as  doHorated^  fugAcim; 
Ot  Bl^ti^fbxoke  fuch  as  iMCUffiketmefttf  tnariyrijedy  euchmrifyj  CiH" 
mMiiy,  phifonicim,  jkkim  ;  or  ^aftefbury  fuch  con^nndt  »fi^* 
endy  felf.fajjiony  hom^dicdeBj  and  Mirf9urm*wrifh^  f  Or  Atthtf 
Young  kis  tifrt&ve  term  acclimated  f 

.    9  mark 
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mark  the  peculiarities  of  his  ftyle,  we  flioiild  readily 
6onc\XT  in  the  commendation  beftowed  upon  his 
tranfcendent  abilities,  and  acknowledge^  that  the 
energy  of  his  language  Avas  oftentimes  a  fufficient 
tpology  for  his  elaborate  pomp ;  and  tliat  our  cen- 
fure  muft  in  fome  degree  abate  its  feverity,  when 
we  confider  the  force  and  the  difcrimination  of  his 
terms,  the  correftnefs,  variety,  and  fplendour  of 
his  imagery,  the  power  of  his  undcrftanding,  his 
love  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  his  zeal  for  their 
promotion,  fo  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  dif-^ 
ferent  characters  he  fuftained  in  the  literary  world 
is  a  moralift,  a  phiiologift,  and  a  critic. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  remarks  upon  this  fubje6i-, 
Gibbon,  the  hiftorian  of  *'  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire, "  claims  fome  fliare  of  our  at- 
tention.    It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  public, 
and  particularly  for  theyoungerpart  of  his  readers, 
confidering  the  great  popularity  of  his  works,  that 
lie  has  concealed  the  poifon  of  infidelity  under  a 
honied  fweetnefs  of  ftyle.     Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of 
declamation,  and  ftudious  to  plcafe  and  to  amufe  us 
at  the  ex  pence  of  correftnefs  of  tafte,  he  has  con- 
founded tlie  diction  of  ^,poct  with  that  of  an  fiijio* 
rian.  And  his  arrangement  of  fentcnces  is  frequently 
fo  much  alike,  and  they  are  formed  in  fo  mechanical 
a  manner,  that  they  fcem  to  have  been  conftru6led  , 
according  to  one  particular  rule.     Although  many 
of  his  characlers  are  finely  drawn,  and  many  of 
his  dcfcriptions  are  lively  and  beautiful;  yet  his 
verbolcnefs  frequently  fatigues  the  attention,  and 
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his  obfcurity  perplexes  it.  H^  endeavours,  and 
often  with  unfuccefsful  pains,  to  give  dignity  to 
trifles,  and  to  adorn  every  fubjeft,  whetlier  trivial 
or  important,  with  the  flowery  ornaments  of  de- 
fcription.  In  various  inftances  he  muft  offend  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  fee  the  diffei^nt 
kinds  of  compolition  confined  within  their  due 
limits,  and  more  particularly  ex pe6i,  that  an  hifta- 
rian  fliould  not  depart,  either  in  point  of  dignity 
of  charafter,  or  propriety  of  expreflion,  from  the 
rules  of  correal  compofition.  A  careful  reader  of 
Gibbon  will  obferve,  that  his  afieftation  oftentimes 
renders  his  meaning  very  obicure ;  that  he  deviates 
from  the  genius. of  our  language  by  the  frequent 
tranfpofition  of  the  membei*s  of  his  fentences,  and 
by  ufing  words  in  new  and  unauthorifed  fenfes;  by 
borrowing. French  ornaments  of  ftylc,  and  by  fome- 
times  adopting  the  French  idiom. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  eftimate  how  much  the  Scotch 
writers  have  contributed  to  the  value  and  the  im- 
portance of  literature.  In  the  various  departments 
of  Poetry,  Criticifm,  Hiftory,  Philofophy,  and  Sci- 
ence, they  have  exerted  themfelvcs  with  no  left 
diligence  than  talents.  We  ihoukl  defervedly  be 
regarded  as  too  faftidious  and  rigid,  if  we  were  to 
criticife  their  mode  of  expreflion  with  too  much 
feverit^^  We  may  liowever  be  allowed  to  obferve, 
that  their  j^'r^  publications  are  often  marked  by 
thofe  Scotticifms,  or  national  peculiarities,  which 
are  in  fucceeding  editions  expunged.  Hume,  Ro^ 
bertfon,  and  Blair,  by  careful  revijions  have  refined 

and 
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And  polifhed  their  \vorks,  which  have  very  high 
pretenfions  to  occupy  a  place  next  to  that  of  the 
Engliih  clafficu. 

We  are  the  moredefirous  of  pointing  out  the 
defefts  of  Johnfon  ancf  Gibbon  on  account  of  their 
great  reputation.  We  ought  not  to  be  dazzled 
•with  tlie  fplendour  of  their  names;  and  as  'we  are 
yeady  to  give  due  praife  to  their  beauties,  it  cau- 
not  fairly  be  required  that  we  fliould  palliate,  or 
conceal  their  defefts. 

« 

If  writers  will  contribute  to  make  our  language 
unneccffarily  more  parti-coloured  and  motley  thaa 
it  was  before ;  if  they  deliberately  add  to  its  corrup- 
tions, and  haften  its  decline,  they  are  juft  obje^ls  of 
cenfure  :  and  unlefs  their  deviations  from  its  idiom 
be  remarked  and  avoided,  how  can  the  diftin6lioa 
between  a  pure  and  a  vitiated  ftyle  be  preferved  ? 
Without  attention  to  fome  rales,  without  a  proper 
difcriniination  between  bad  and  good  models,  the 
language  will  degenerate,  and  the  fterling  ore  of 
the  Englifh  tongue  will  finally  lofe  its  value,  its 
weight,  and  its  luftre,  by  being  mixed  with  the 
drofs  of  French  frivoloufuefs,  and  the  alloy  of 
learned  affectation. 


K  &  CHAPT£ft 
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CHAPTEU  III. 

Our  language  ought  to  be  confidered  not  only 
Vith  a  view  to  its  grammatical  propriety,  but  as  a 
fubjeft  of  tafte.  In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
thofe  who  liave  been  led  aftray  by  affectation  and 
fiilfe  refinement,  and  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of 
its  genuine  idiom,  it  is  necelfary  to  perufe  the  works, 
of  the  bed  and  moft  approved  writers. 

In  the  various  departments  of  religion,  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  general  literature,  we  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  fome  writers  of  the  pureft  Englifli — 
but  without  any  wifh  to  detraft  from  the  merits  of 
thofe,  whom  the  Hmited  nature  of  our  work,  and 
not  an  infenfibility  or  an  igaorance  of  their  merit, 
may  make  it  ncceffary  for  us  to  omit. 

Let  the  reader  commence  his  fludies  with  thofe 
who  were  moft  diftinguilhed  in  the  reign  of  Eh'za- 
beth,  when  the  language  begun  to  be  refined  from 
its  original  roughncfs,  affumed  a  fuller  form,  and 
was  marked  by  more  diftinft  features;  and  let  him 
purfue  his  progrefs  down  to  the  prcfent  times.  Nor 
ought  he  to  be  deterred  from  this  defign  by  an 
apprehenfion,  that  he  will  find  the  old  authors 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  rude  and  uncouth  antiquity; 

for 
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for  he  will  iiiake  the  pleafing  difcovery,  that  the 
language  of  his  forefathers  differs  little  from  his 
own,  in  point  of  ilru6tiire  and  formation^  and  the 
general  meaning  of  words. 

The  fubjiance  of  a  language  remains  for  aget 
unaltered,  however  the  influx  of  new  cuftoms,  and 
the  inventions  or  the  improvements  of  arts,  may 
occafion  fome  addition  to  \t%  terms,  and  fom< 
change  in  its  orthography  a^nd  pronunciation. 
Shakefpeare  will  of  courfe  attraft  his  early  atten* 
tion ;  and  he  will  find  in  his  incomparable  dramas 
fuch  an  accommodation  of  ftyle  to  the  grave  and 
the  gay,  the  rough  and  the  polifhed,  the  heroic 
and  the  vulgar  chambers  of  his  plays,  as  fhews 
that  our  language  was  fufficiently  flrong  and  co- 
pious to  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  conceptions  of 
his  vaft  and  wonderful  genius.  The  works  of 
Speed,  Afchani,  Raleigh,  Clarendon,  and  Temple, 
are  highly  to  be  valued  for  the  vigour  and  com- 
pafs  of  their  didlion^  as  well  as  the  difplay  of 
cxtenfive  knowledge  and  eminent  abilities.  The 
common  tranflatioh  of  the  Bible,  exclufive  of  the 
important  nature  of  its  contents,  deferves  great 
attention.  The  nature  and  compafs  of  its  phrafe* 
ology  are  fuch,  as  prove  no  Itfs  the  powers  of  the 
language,  than  the  correal  judgment  of  the  tran-* 
flators.  The  words  are,  for  the  moft  part,  elegant 
and  exprelTive,  and  convey  the  fublime  ideas  of  the 
original,  without  coarfenefs  or  familiarity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  pedantry  and  affedlation  on  the  othen 
The  tnanly  and  dignified  proijibi  and  the  ri<:h  and 

k3  fublime 


fublime  poetry  of  Milton,  far  from  hemg  degraded 
or  fettered,  are  exalted  and  adorned  by  their  ftylej 
mttd  it  was  his  peculiar  glory,  to'  apply  with  con^ 
fummate  tafte  and  fkill  the  flowing  and  nnlhackled 
periods  of  blank  verfe,  to  the  majefty  of  an  epic 
poem.  The  increafing  tribute  of  praife  has  in  every 
tge  fubfequent  to  his  own  been  paid  to  the  ftoreft 
t)f  his  vaft  erudition,  and  the  flights  of  his  tmn^- 
fcendent  genius. 

•  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  reader  will  fittd 
no  author  more  worthy  of  his  attention  than  Bar^ 
i?ow,  whofe  periods  are  fo  full  and  exuberant,  as  W 
give  no  inadequate  reprefentation  of  the  elocjuenefc 
of  Cicero,  He  exhaufts  every  fubje(5i;  whith  he 
undertakes  to  difcufs,  leaving  nothing  but  admiral 
tion  of  the  boundlefs  fertility  of  his  mind,  to  the 
writers  who  follow  him  upon  the  fame  topics. 
They  difplay  to  the  greateft  advantage  the  energy 
of  liis  intellectual  powers,  employed  upon  the  moll 
hnportant  fubjefts  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  great  Locke,  in  a  plain  and  feverc  ftyle,  well 
adapted  to  the  philofophical  precifion  of  bis  re- 
fearches,  unravelled  the  intricacies  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  branch  of  philofophy  by  tracing  ideas  to 
their  fourcc,  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  In  the  illuftrious  reign  of  Anne,  when  Bri- 
tain reached  a  degree  of  glory  in  literature  and 
arts,  M'hich  might  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  Auguftus ;  Swift  in  clear  and 
familiar  didlion,  unaided  Sy  flowery  ornamentsj 
-        '  exprefled 
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cxpreffed  the  diftates  of  a  ftrong  underftamlin 
and  lively  invention.  Addilbn,  the  accompliflied 
fcholar,  the  refined  critic,  and  the  enlightened 
moralift,  like  another  Socrates  brought  moral  phi- 
lofophy  from  the  fchools,  arrayed  her  in  the  mod 
engaging  drefs,  and  called  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  talle  and  to  virtue,  in  his  elegant 
and  entertaining  effays*.  The  prefaces  of  Dr}^- 
den  are  marked  by  the  eafe  and  the  vivacity  of 
genius  i  and  there  is  a  facility  in  his  rhymed, 
and  a  peculiar  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  render 
him  juftly  the  boaft  of  our  countr3\  Pope  coiri- 
pofed  his  prefaces  and  letters  with  peculiar  grace 
and  beauty  of  ftyle;  and  his  poems  prefent  the 
fined  fpecimens  of  exquifite  judgment,  adorned 
by  the  moft  harmonious  and  polilhcd  verfifica- 
tion. 

The  works  of  Melmoth,  particular!}'  his  letters 
aud  tranflations  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  are  remark- 
able for  fmoothnefs  and  elegance  of  compofition. 
The  Leftures  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  illuftrate 
the  principles  of  his  delightful  art,  in  a  manner 

'  As  I  have  been  fron>  early  life  an  enthuiiaftic  admirer  of 
Addifon^  confidered  as  a  moral  writer,  I  cannot  chara^erife  bis 
merits  in  a  manner  more  correfpondent  with  my  original  feelings 
of  refped,  than  by  applying  to  him  the  fentiments  which  Erafmus 
has  exprefled  of  Cicero.  ''  Certe  nunquam  mihi  magis  placulr 
Cicero  tum,  quura  adamarem  iila  ftudia,  quam  nunc  placet  foni : 
non  tantum  ob  divinam  quandam  orati®nis  felicitatem,  verum 
etiam  ob  pei^oris  eruditi  fandimoniam,  profedo  meufli  afflavit 
animum^  meque  mihi  reddidit  meliorcm." 

K  4  no 
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lio  leiii  creditable  to  him  u  a  due  writer,  tliaa 
tin  an  eminent  paiuter,  and  connoiireur.  Th« 
fttcred  dircourfefl  of  the  amiable  Home  recom*- 
mend  the  duties  of  tliat  holy  religion,  of  which 
he  was  fo  bright  an  ornament,  in  a  fwect  and 
lively  ftyle.  The  nmuly  vigour  of  Bi(hop  Wat- 
fon  diflfufeti  it:i  animation  tl)ough  all  hin  workni 
whether  philofophical,  controverfml,  or  religious. 
And  where  can  we  find  compofitiona,  which  unite 
the  politenefti  of  the  gontlenian  with  the  attain* 
menttt  of  the  fcholar,  blended  in  juftcr  proportion«> 
than  in  the  Polymetin  of  Sj)encc,  the  Athenian 
I^tterii  the  Dialogueti  of  Lord  Littleton  and  Bilhc^ 
Hnrd,  and  the  papers  of  the  Adventurer,  and  the 
Obferver  ?    * 

Thcfe  are  fome  of  the  principal  fources,  from 
which  may  be  derived  u  proper  knowledge  of  the 
purity,  the  ftrength,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Knglilh  language.  8iich  are  the  examples,  by 
which  our  ftyle  ought  to  be  regulated.  In  them 
may  be  remarked  the  idiomatic  ilrufture  of  ih\- 
tences,  and  the  proper  arrangements  of  their  parts. 
They  prefent  fpecimens  of  purity  without  llifthcfs, 
and  elegance  without  atfe^tation;  they  arc  free 
both  from  pomp  and  vulgarity  of  diction,  and 
their  authors  have  the  happy  art  of  plcafuig  our 
tafte,  while  they  improve  our  unclerllandings,  and 
conUrni  our  principles  of  morality  ,and  religion. 

In  the  courfc  of  this  perufal  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  great  controverfies  upon 

religion^ 
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religion,  politics,  and  philofophy,  began  to  fubfide 
fince  the  time  of  the  llevolution,  a  greater  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  niceties  of  grammar  anjd 
criticifm;  and  coarfe  and  barbarous  phrafeology 
has  been  gradually  poliflied  into  propriety  and  ele- 
gance. 

As  the  praftice  of  writing  for  public  mfpeSion 
Jlas  been  much  improved  fince  the  period  above- 
nientiohed,  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place. 
The  long  parenthefis,  which  fo  frequently  occurs  in 
the  older  writers,  to  the  great  embarraifment  and 
perplexity  of  their  meaning,  has  fallen  much  into 
difufe.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  it  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Johnfon.  Authors 
have  ihortened  their  fentences,  which,  in  fome  of 
the  beft  writers  of  the  feventeenth,  and  the  begia^ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  were  extended  to 
an  exceflive  length'':  and  they  have  ftated  their 
thoughts  to  much  more  advantage  by  feparating 
them  from  each  other,  and  expreffing  them  with 
greater  diftinftnefs:  whether  this  circumftance 
may  not  argue  a  want  of  fertility  of  ideas,  and  a 
tardinefs  of  conception,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to 
inquire.     The  cuftom  of  writing  in  Ihort  fentedces 

y  See  the  firft  fentence  of  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  fecond  fentence  of  Milton's  '*  Reformation"  in  England  runs 
to  29!  folio  lines,  divided  into  nearly  as  many  member? ;  the 
firft  fentence  of  his  fecond  Book  againft  Prelacy  is  i8f  lines  folio 
in  length.  There  is  a  fentence  in  Bolingbroke's  Philofophy, 
Effay  i,  feft,  z,  which  is  22  lines  odavo  in  length;  and  there  is 
another  in  Swift's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  nearly  as  long. 
Pr.  Barrow's  periods  are  fometimes  as  muck  extended. 

muft 


prriml,  h»mI  ilifjjinlty  dl'  iMiinpn(|fit»H  i  liiit  it  ^i^u 
luiiily  iWUiihuh^rt  In  inultM'iHily  tu  pnlj^iruify, 
whkli  l»  (ht^  y\Um  t^\M\fi^\\vi^  «r  <lyliH,  timt  It  f^m* 
not  Ifill  tn  }\u\U{^  t^vr^ry  vrmUiv  iUUttlUnl  wiili  i\w 

Knjiflilh,  HMifUlrml  h«  ^  viUti^n  li*n>:j;ii«(je  i  but 
liuir*ly  \\\   rr^fnilwlH   Uu^   pi-f^^tii»<^   fii'  mHIunj   ft* 

l»Mvity  tn  (tn'itti  iut»^HMMiilK    'riit'H^  will  ^\\\%y^  Mm 

imtlvi'fii  of  dlttViviil  jMoviuiM^n,  HM(1  it^f^  vulH^^i'lfy 
ftf  ilitUfM,  in  |M()|toHioii  m  well  wtlKm  IiooWm  Ahu 
fiH'uUitiul  ft\t<l  iirmlhl,  \\\\\  ihr  <iwiulwi<l  of  \\\^ 
hw^ww^,^^  oiit^ht  ^vhvHy**  Im  t'imnii\ui  \\\t^  \\\\m\  || 
thoiiM  ronliti  \\\  w  «'«»Mipll4ni'r  wllli  (ji^urml  \\\\t% 
tout  ihri  prMOIU'f^  of  \\w  |hi1j<Ih'iI  n\\\\xn  of  lUr|r*ty, 
Surh  vtMij,'»ilMihMi!<  Ht  oiu'n  uMl'Mr  it  fVoiu  Ihe^  ♦m|M'U«e 
of  iiulivhliuiK  iuid  rliiilililli  h  Imrtlt'i'  »f^=fUn(i  thp 
nMonohmrnh  nf  I'Mintnru'iMl  idiom,  ptofriiloiml 
pluHU'MlofJiv,  viiinMiily,  i^iMMrtiu'i^  mill  |uihod»y, 

'11m  ritnn'l  (JMukn  ii JrMn  Iim'mI  miuI  |Mtivlni'irtl 
i^mw^  i»l'  rspu'llmii,  fm  \\\\\\V  whirh  Mtr  ^riUMrtl. 
|h<  niUNrill''*  iirilht^r  in  tlu^  \\\-^\\v<^  tif  NimuMfrh 

(hiir,  nor  of  Noifulkj  Utt  \\\  itmi  dr^'toil  phnUt^^ 

iiltijiy 


ology  which  has  received  the  fan6Uon  of  the  beft 
company.  He  neither  countenances  by  his  appro- 
bation, nor  alithoTiles  by  his  pra6lice,  new-falhioned 
phraies,  or  upftart  words,  that  have  gnly  novelty 
to  reeommetid  them  ;  whether  they  are  introduced 
by  the  great  or  the  vulgar,  the  learned  or  the 
ignorant.  Upon  thefe  occafions  a  good  tafte  will 
prove  the  fureft  guide.  He  conforms  to  idiom  and 
analogy ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  confefTes 
his  obligations  to  learned  men  for  their  labours 
in  attempting  to  reduce  his  native  language  to  a 
fixed  ftandard,  he  forgets  not,  what  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  an  Englifhman  ever  to  recolle6t, 
that  the  **  pure  wells  of  Engli/h  undefiled"  arc 
fuppTied  by  a  Teutonic  fource ;  and  that  the  genius 
of  the  Britifh  language,  like  the  fpirit  of  the 
Britifh  people,  difdains  to  be  encroached  upon  by 
arbitrary  and  foreign  innovations  '. 

Thofe  who  write  only  for  the  prefent  times, 
labour  to  adorn  their  ftyle  with  modilh  phrafes.  A 
popular  fpeaker,  and  particularly  a  member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  enjoys  a  kind  of  privilege  to 
coin  as  many  words  as  he  pleafes  j  and  they  no 
fooner  receive  the  fanftion  of  his  authority  than 
they  intrude  upon  us  from  every  quarter  in  letters, 
plays,  and  periodical  publications.    But  fuch  words 

«  Quintilian  defines  and  fixes  the  true  ftandard  of  converfation 
with  his  aecuftomed  judgment.  "  In  loquendo  non-  fi  quid 
vitiofe  multis  infederit,  pro  regula  fermonis  accipic^ndum  erit. — 
Ergo  confuetudinem  fermonis  vocabo  confenfum  eruditorum;  ficut 
Vivendi  confenfum  bonorum."    Lib.  i.  c.  4. 

refemble 
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refemble  the  flies  that  are  feen  fporting  in  the  fuQ 
only  for  a  day,  and  afterwards  appear  no  more. 
The  people  of  fafliion,  ever  fickle  and  fond  of  no- 
velty, are  as  prompt  to  rejeft  as  they  were  to  adopt 
them ;  and  they  feldom  long  furvive  the  occafion 
that  gave  them  birth. 

In  wordsj  as  fafhions^  the  fame  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantaftic,  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  try*d. 
Nor  yet  the  laft  to  lay  the  old  aiide  *« 

• 

We  cannot  forbear  to  join  in  the  complaint 
which  foreigners  make,  that  our  pronunciation  is 
much  at  variance  with  our  orthography.  The 
practice  of  the  court  and  the  flage  has  multiplied 
thefe  variations,  which  have  been  too  eagerly 
adopted  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety.  Agrees 
ablenefs  of  found  is  often  afligned  as  a  reafon  for 
this  praftice ;  but  in  many  words  two  confonants 
are  pronounced  inftead  of  one,  which  furely  can- 
not give  additional  melody  to  a  word  ** :  the  irregu- 
larities in  our  language  are  fufficiently  numerous, 
without  making  this  addition  to  them.  Fortu- 
nately indeed,  the  people  at  large  are  not  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  faihion,  but  long  adhere  to 
eftablifhed  and  ancient  ufages;  and  therefore 
among  them  we  muft  look  for  that  uniformity  of 
writing  and  Ipeaking,  which  perfons  in  the  higher 

*  Pope  on  Criticifm. 
*  As  in  the  modifh  pronunciation  of  nature^  fufnhr,  educatim^ 

ranks 
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ranks  of  life  too  frequently  facrifice  to  caprice,  and 
a  love  of  diilimdion  and  novelty. 

We  here  conclude  our  obfervations  on  a  lan- 
guage, which  by  the  commerce,  the  conqueds, 
and  the  colonies  of  the  Englifh,  is  at  prefent 
well  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its 
reputation  feems  to  increafe  more  and  more,  as  it 
is  of  late  years  become  the  favourite  ftudy  of  all 
thofe  foreigners  who  wifli  to  complete  a  liberal 
education.  And  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  without 
p&rtiality  or  exaggeration,  to  merit  their  particular 
attention ;  fmce  it  contains  fome  of  the  choicefl; 
treafures  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  tha  vehicle 
of  fuch  intelleftual  vigour,  fuch  energy  of  thought, 
M^armth  of  imagination,  depth  of  erudition,  and 
refeafch  of  philofophy,  as  can  with  difficulty  be 
equalled  in  any  other  nation. 

The  prevalence  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  our  lan- 
guage depend  not  folely  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  in  Europe.  In  many  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  cultivated  with 
diligence.  Our  extenfive  and  ftiU  incrcafing  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Eaft  Indies  promife  to  infure  its  pre- 
lervation,  and  open  a  fpacious  field  for  its  wider 
jiiFttfion.  The  United  States  of  America  cannot 
Pail  to  perpetuate  the  language  of  their  parent 
:ountry ;  and  the  fpirit  of  literary  and  fcieatific  in- 
i^eftigation,  which  is  rifing  among  them,  will 
ronduce  to  this  end ;  fince  it  will  encourage  the 
ludy  of  thofe  celebrated  productions,  from  which 

the 


Ni 
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the  Americans  have  gained  their  knowledge  of  4be 
beft  fyftem  of  legiflation,  and  their  moft  ecwrred 
principles  of  liberty. 

,  -  -  t  ^ 

\ 

When  we  confidcr  the  uncertainty  and  the 
flujftuating  nature  of  all  human  aflFairs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  mutability  of  language,  wc 
cannot  help  giving  way  to  the  melancholy  rer 
flc6tion,  that  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the 
Englifli,  M'hich  at  prefent  appears  fo  durable  and 
permanent,  as  the  ftandard  of  converlktioa  and 
writing,  will  beconie  obfolete.  The  caprices  rf 
fafliion,  the  wide  extent  of  our  commerce,  the 
general  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  more 
particularly  the  predominant  .  influence  of  the 
French  language,  may  produce  great  changes; 
and  Hume  and  Johnfon,  Pope  and  Goldfmitb, 
may  become  what  Speed  and  Afcham,  Chaucer 
and  Phaer,  are  at  prefent.  For  the  honour,  how- 
ever, both  of  true  tafte  dud  the  good  fenfe  of 
mankind,  we  may  prefume  to  expeft,  that  the 
volumes  of  Englifh  literature  and  fcience  y/'ilL  HOt 
fink  into  oblivion; — but  that  the  language,  in 
which  they  are  written,  celebrated  for  the  choiceft 
produ6iions,  and  ranked  with  tbe  claffical  tongues 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  be  referved  for  general  im- 
provement and  pleafure,  and  will  convey  the  works 
of  genius,  learning,  and  philofophy,  to  the  molt 
diftani  ages  and  generations. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Th£  Latin  Language. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  this  Ian2:ua2:e  introduces  us  to 
many  of  thofe  works,  which  are  defervedly  clafled 
among  the  moft  elegant  produfiions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  are  confidered  as  fome  of  the  moil 
cxmeSt  models  of  Uterarv  excellence.  If  we  efti- 
mate  its  comparative  value  and  importance,  it 
daims  a  place  immediately  after  our  own  tongiic ; 
as  m)t  only  the  Roman  writers  have  made  it  the 
rrfiidc  of  their  genius,  but  it  has  been  diftinguiihed 
fince  the  revival  of  learning,  bj-  the  productions  of 
many  eminent  authors. 

The  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  this  lan- 
guage will  be  mere  immediately  apparent,   if  wc 
ooafider  how  much  our  own  is  indebted  to  it  for 
maoT  of  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience.  as  well  as 
for  moft  of  our  polyfyllables.      Without  the  aid, 
indeed,  of  the  words  which  it  fupplies,   it  is  not 
only  difficult  to  underftand  our  older  Authors,  but 
tonTite  or  fpeak  even  a  fentence  of  elegant  Englilh ; 
fc  that  when  a  fcholar  is  engaged  in  ftudying  the 
Latin,  he  is  in  fact  making  hinifelf  a  more  perfect 
mifter  of  his  own  language.     It  is  equally  uftful, 
if  he  wiihes  to  acquire  the  French,   the  ItLiiiaii, 
*nd  the  3painilh»  a^  it  conuitutes  fo  material  a  part 
of  thofe  elegant  tongues.     It  is  the  prolific  mother 

of 
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of  many  children ;  and  whatever  difFerencc  may 
prevail  among  them  with  rcfpe6t  to  the  various 
countries,  in  which  they  are  fettled,  or  the  foreigu 
alliances  they  have  formed,  they  difcovcr  the 
parent  from  which  they  fpruug,  by  the  moft 
ftriking  fimilarity  of  features. 

Confidered  with  refpe6l  to  its  origin^  the  Latin 
language  derived  many  words  from  the  Etrulcans 
and  Sabines:  it  is  however,  for  the  moft  part,  a 
very  .ancient  branch  of  the  Greek,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  from  the  Doric  and  Eolic  dialefts^  A 
colony  of  Arcadians  under  ilnotrus  are  faid  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Italy  many  centuries  before 
^he  Trojan  war.  As  it  was  feparated  from  the 
mother  tongue  at  fo  very  early  a  period,  it  was 
deficient  in  that  melody  and  fwcetnefs  which  the 
other  dialc6ls  acquired,  when  Greek  afterwards 
reached  its  greateft  perfc6lion. 

*  The  Eolic  and  Doric  dialefts  may  be  rery  clearly  traced 
In  the  Latin  language.  From  the  Eolic  genitive  in  awt  were 
fanned  the  feminine  plurals  in  arum.  From  the  Doric  »  pro  % 
are  derived  the  words  of  the  firfl  declcnfion.  From  the  Doric 
third  perfon  plural  in  ovTi  for  tat  was  formed  the  Latin  third 
perfon  plural  in  unt ;  from  the  genitive  in  c^o  was  formed  the 
Latin  genitive  in  i. 

*^  Muretus  non  dubitavit  dicere,  eos  qui  Grxci  fermonis  fx- 
pertes  (int,  ne  Latina  quidem  fcripta  penitus  percipere  pofle." 
Prolegom.  ad  Etymologicum  Lennep,  p.  6. 

*'  Ipfe  vir  fummus  Hemilerhufius  fefe  in  Latinis  intelligeodis  fie 
a  Grxcis  adjuvari  fentiebat,  ut  interdum  negaret,  poetas  oet  qui 
fe  totos  ad  Grzcorum  imitationem  contuliffent,  nominatlm  Pto- 
pcrtium  et  Horatiam>  Grzce  imperitis  valde  placeie  pofle." 
Fiolegom.  ad  Etymologicum  Lennep^  p.  6. 

Not. 
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•  Not  oijly  innumerable  terms,  but  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  Roman  letters,  prove-  the  origin  of 
the  language  to  have  been  Grecian.  From  thci 
faqie  fource  jt  derived  progrefTive  improvements*. 
The  firft  Latin  poets,  Pacuvius,  Entiius,  and 
PJautus,  modelled  their  works  upon  the  Greciaq 
plan,  as  is  particularly  evident  from  their  frequenti 
ujfe  of  compound  worils.  As  foon  as  the  art  of 
pjublic  fpeaking  began  tp  be  cultivated  in  Komtii; 
t;he  Greek  language,  which  contained  fome  of  tho 
richeft  treafures  of  eloquence,  became  a  favourita 
objed;  of  purfuit ;  and  Athens  was  frequented  by  the 
Rinnan  youth  of  fortune  and  &mily,  a^  the^befl  dnd 
mdik  approved  feminary  of  educatibh.  The  atteii* 
tion  which  was  paid  to  the  produ6iions  of.  Greece 
bjT  the  Romans  wheji  advancing  towards  refine^ 
ment,  fufficiently  marks  the  ^igh  eftiUi?i.tion,  m 
which  their  literature  was  held.  Cato^  tij.e  cele-i 
brated  Cenfor,  at  a  late  pertod  of  life  learned  thti 
elements  of  that  language;  and  Pompey^  as  a 
uiark  of  diftinguiibed  refpe^  to  a  Greek  philor. 
fopher,  loweretl  his  confular  fafces  to  Pofulonius 
the  fophift,  whom  he  vifited  in  his  fchool  ^t 
Rhodes.  Greece  was  to  Rome,  what  Egj'pt  had 
been  in  more  remote  times  to  Greece/  the  fruitful 
parent  of  her  literature  and  arts« 


.■^ 


•■ 


The  Latin  yields  the  fuperiority  to  the  Greek 
language,  not  only  with  regard  to  melody  of 
found,  but  compafs  of  expreffion.  It  has  no 
dual  number,  and  has  only  one  tenfe  to  denote  the 
paft  perfe6t,  which  does  not  exprels  whether  the 
.  VOL.  I.  L  a£iioa 
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aftion  ftill  continues  tx)  be  carried^ on:  but  the 
Greek  can  exprefs  this  equally  by  the  preterperfeft, 
and  the  aorift.  The  Latin  has  not  a  pad  participle 
aftive :  whereas  in  Greek  there  are  two,  namely, 
the  participle  of  the  aorift,  and  the  preterperffeft. 
It  wants  likewifc  a  prefent  participle  paffive,  which 
Induces  writers  to  great  incoovenience,  and  occa- 
fions  much  aukwardnefs  and  uncertainty  of  ex- 
preffion.  It  is  deficient  in  a  middle  voice,  and  an 
optative  mood,  marked  by  a  peculiar  terminaticm, 
to  diftinguifl)  it  from  the  fobjundive. 

*"  It  i»  not  eafy  to  give  a  fatisfa6lory  reafon  why 
the  Romans  did  not,  in  ittoitation  of  the  GredkSt 
introduce  the  artick  into  their  language.  This  i^ 
one  of  its  fbikmg  defeds.  The  importance  of  the 
article  in  fixing  th^' meaning  of  a  word  to  a  precife 
idea  will  appear  from  the  following,  or  any  fimilar 
inftance.  Siippofe  in  Latin  the  words  Fitius  Regis 
to  occur  in  any  author :  Do  they  mean  a  fon  of  a 
King,  the  fon  of  a  King,  or  the  fon  of  the  King  ? 
each  of  which  expreffions  conveys  a  very  different 
idea.  The  exa6l  fenfe  of  Filius  Regis  mufl  intirely 
depend  upon  the  context  j  as  the  expreffion  is  in 
itfelf  vague  and  indefinite.  The  modern  languages 
of  Europe  have  the  advantage  over  the  Latin  in 
this  part  of  fpcech,  however  inferior  they  may  be 
to  it  in  otlier  refpefts. 

In  the  different  inflexions  and  terminations  of 
words,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  pleaiing  deno- 
ftiinations  of  objefts  by  diminutives,  Greek  and 
...     .       4  Latin 
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i^tia  bear  a  ftrbng  refemblance  to  each  other. 
The  Latin  pofleffes  the  advantage  of  compound 
words,  but  in  a.  degree  that  Ivill  hardly  admit  of 
jDomparifou  with  the  Greek.  It  is  equally  happy 
in  denoting  by  particular  verbs  the  frequent  repe^ 
ftition  or  commencement  of  actions;  and  it  is  mor^ 
mocorate  in  its  power  of  expreffing  certain  modifi- 
cations of  time  by  gerundi  aild  fupines. 

With  refpeft  to  compofitiob,  the  produ6Hons  of 
the  Latin  claffics  are  ranked  next  in  order  of  excel- 
lence to  thofe  of  the  Greek,  The  polifhed  writers 
of  .Rome,  difdaining  to  follow  the  plain  and  inar- 
tificial manner  of  their  older  authors,  imitated 
the  i^ried  paufes  and. harmonious  flow  of  Grecian 
periods.  The  chcTice  of  arrangenient  allowed  them 
by  the  happy  genius  of  their  language,  produceel 
tt  remarkable  difference  between  the  familiar  and 
the  formal  ftyle.  In  his  Epiftles  and  Satires, 
Horace  is  carelefs  and  eafy :  in  his  Odes  he 
indulges  tn  more  flowing  and  more  complex  pe- 
riods. Cicero  in  his  letters  is  loofe  and  negligent ; 
but  in  many  of  his  Orations  and  philofophical 
works,  he  is  more  exaft  in  his  conftrufition  of 
words,  and  more  fl:udioufly  corre6l. 

In  one  kind  of  arrangement,  the  Romaps  were 
inferior  to  their  great  matters,  as  they  fo  frequently 
terminated  their  fentences  with  verbs.  This  pra6iice 
fometimes  runs  through  feveral  fentences  together, 
with  no  fmali  degree  of  tirefome  uniformity ;  as  i$ 
evident  from  many  paffages  in  the  hiftory  of  L^vy^ 
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the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  thd  Gommcntatki 
of  C»far.  In  defence  however  of  this  cuftom-k 
ttiay  b6  remarked,  that  as  the  aiAion  cxpreifed  by 
iiie  verb  is  frequently  the  moil  emphatic  idei^  it 
might  be  thought  mod  confident  wrth  the  getuM 
0f  their  Cbnvpofition^  to  place  it  at  the  clofe  of  ih4 
periods,  for  the  purpDfe  of  more  effeGtudly  kee^^tcrg 
up  the  atteprtioii  of  the  hearer  or  itaden  '  •  •' 

'  From  cdnfideriiSg  the:beautie8  of  compoiitiot/  fo 
confpicuoud  in  the  works  of  the  clailit  authon^  W6 
niuft  be  {fenfible  <l>f  the  titifavourdbte  lights  in 
which  they  a(^pear  when  .vie>ved  through  the  tnm 
dium  of  tran/lations.  They  ai-e  expofed  to  ihi 
vanity,  the  negligence,  or  the  ignorance  of  Cb^ 
tranilator :  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  bi4 
faftidioufiiefe,  or  his  want  of  tafte.  The  fenfe  ot 
an  original  work  may  be  debafed  by  fervild  fidelity 
of  verfion,  or  enervated  by  unreftrained  freedoirt 
of  exprefiion ;  it  may  be  dilated  into  a  commentary,* 
or  compreffed  into  an  abridgment 

t 

Sometimes  a  tranflator  flatters  himfelf  he  cati 
improve  upon  his  original,  as  is  attempted  in  the 
following  inftance.  Virgil  defcribes  Venus  after 
ner  appearance  to  .lineas  as  vifiting  Paphos : 


*      •*  #<■    vn   •  «  *tt* 


*^  Ubi  templum  ilh,  centumquc  Sabaeo 


*•  Thure  caleiit  arae,  fertifque  recentibus  halant,'* 

^  For  which  a  French  Tranflator  fubftitutes  thefe 
liiics : 

'*  DoJis  ee  Temple  ou  toujour i  quelque  amant  irrif/^ 
•      *  ^  Accujtiani  fes  -vaeux  quelque  jeune  h'eauteJ* 

'^'  *    ■  Becaufe 
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/  Becaufe  he  thinks  this  defcription  is  more  cha- 
^rafteriftic  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  than  that  given 
:by  Vii^il,  which  he  fays  will  apply  equally  well  to 
the  Temples  of  other  Deities.  Had  be  underftood 
the  fpirit  of  the  paffage,  and  known  that  as  blood 
*VBS  never  ihed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Paphian 
^goddefs,  its  peculiar  ornaments  were  garlands  of 
ilowers,  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  pains  of 
endeavouring  to  improve  upon  Virgil.  Dryden  has 
fometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  fubftituting  one 
image  for  another  in  his  Tranilation  of  Virgil,  but 
.with  lingular  propriety  and  fpirit  Take  tor  in- 
ilance  the  beautiful  apofirophe  to  Nifus  and 
tEuryalus: 

O  h^ppy  friends  I  for  if  my  verfe  can  give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  (hall  ever  live, 

Fix'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies, 

And fpreai  *where* er  tin  Romemt  Eagle  fke%^ * 


it 


Dryden  faw  that  clofenefs  beft  prcferv^d  an 
Authoi*'s  fenfe,  and  that  freedom  beil  ^xUiibited 
his  fpirit,  he  therefore  will  deferve  the  higheft 
praife,  who  can  give  a  reprefentation.at  once  faithful 
aud  pieafmg,  who  can  convey  the  fame  thoughts 
with  the  fame  graces,  and  who,  when  he  tranflates, 
changes  nothing  but  the  language  *. 

^  *'  rortuna^i  ambo,  jfii  quid  mea  carmina  poffint  T  - 
Nulla  dies  unquajn  memori  vos  eximet  xvp, 
iDum  domus  i^rie^  CapitoU  immobile  faxum 
Accolct,  imfermmque  Fattr  Rof^anus  habebit^** 

*  Johnfon's  Idler,  No.  69, 

t  3  But 
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But  after  all,  may  we  not  apply  to  Tranflations, 
the  remark  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  a  perfon 
who  prided  himfelf  upon  imitating  the  notes  of  the 
Nightingale  ?  I  prefer  the  Nightingale  herfelf. 

* 

•The  defefts  and  difficulties  of  the  tranflator  are 
increafed  by  the  inferiority  of  his  language.  The 
claffics  are  charafterifed  by  a  native  elegance  and 
dignity  of  thought,  a  peculiar  precifion  of  ftyfe, 
a  copious  flow  of  period,  and  a  regular  conftru&ion 
of  fentence :  in  addition  to  which  their  poetical 
works  are  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
and  the  various  beauties  of  metrical  verfification. 
The  modern  languages  poffefs  feme  of  thefe 
beauties  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  of  others  they 
are  totally  deftitute.  If  therefore  the  flowers  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  which  bloom  in  the  fields 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lefs 
geiiial  foil,  and  a  colder  climate,  their  vigour 
declines,  and  they  lofe  the  brightnefs  of  their 
colours,  and  the  richnefs  of  their  fragrance  ^ 

'  My  own  praf^icc  may  afford  an  apt  illuftration  of  the  infe- 
riority of  a  tranflation  to  an  original  s  for  I  have  reprefented  in 
feeble  Englifh  the  juft  and  beautiful  obfervations  which  Gratinty 
an  eminent  writer  of  Latin^  h^s  convey^  in  ftrong  and  Ciceiopi^n 
t>eriods.     Opufc.  p.  183. 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  des  plus  delicat  dans  les  penfees,  et  dans  l^s  ex- 
preffions  des  auteurs,  qui  ont  ^crit  avec  beaucoup  dc  juftefle,  fe 
perd  quand  on  les  veut  mettre  dans  une  autre  langue :  a.peu-pr^s 
comine  ces  effences  exquifts,  dont  le  parfunx  fubtile  s'evapore 
quand  on  les  verfc  d'Un  vafe  dans  un  autre.  Bpuhours,  Penfec^ 
Ingcniufca,  p.  19^^ 
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The  fragments  of  the  annals  of  the  Pontiff^ 
and  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  fufficient 
to  prove  the  rude  and  imperfedl  (late  of  the  Latia 
language,  during  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
Two  of  the  iirft  hiftorians  of  Rome  compofed  their ^ 
works  in  Greek:  and  even  Brutus,  the  contemp4«^ 
rary  of  Cicero,  \vrote  his  epiftles  in  the  fame 
laeguage*  That  great  orator  wrote  a  Greek  Com* 
mentary  -on  his  own  confulOiip ;  and  his  friend 
Attictts  produced  a  fimilar  work  upon  the  fame 
ibbje^  The  Latin  was  hot  only  for  a  coniiderable 
time  an  unpolifhed,  but  a  defedive  language. 
Its  poverty  of  expreffion  was  a  fubjC49;  of  com- 
plaint, as  foon  as  it  began  to  be  regularly  ftudied. 
Cicero  and  Lucretius  were  fenfible  of  the  want  of 
terms  adapted  to  philofophical  topics.  Even  the 
names  of  phyfics,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  were 
unknown  before  .the  former  of  thefe  authors  in- 
troduced them  into  his  works ; '  and  the  latter 
laments  that  his.  native  tongue  was  not  calculated 
to  communicate,  with  adequate  flrength  and  copi* 
oufnei^  of  expreffion,  the  wonders  and  the  beauties 
of  Grecian  philofophy.  Its  defeds  were  not  fo 
great,  when  applied  to  fubje6ls  more  congenial  to 
the  manners  of  the  Romans.  From  their  conftant 
occupations  in  domeftic  and  foreign  wars  for  many 
centuries,  their  language  took  a  deep  and  peculiar 
tindure,  and  the  marks-  of  it  Were  c\ndent  front 
many  modes  of  expreffion.  Virtus,  for  inftance, 
denotes  virtue  as  well  as  courage;  £.vercitus, 
which  fignifies  an   army,  conveys  likewifc  in   its 

L  4  original 
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original  import  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  corporeal 
exercife ;  Imperator^  originally  appropriated  to  a 
general,  ;was  afterwards  applied  to  ttie  fupreme 
civil .  magifirate  of  the  empire ;  and  the  term 
ffq/iis^  which  was  employed  in  contradiilin6lioii 
'Ma  native  of  Rome,  in  its  primary  meaning, 
denoted  a  ftnanger  K  The  Roman  gentlemen  were 
denominated  EquiteSy  which  had  a  reference  to 
the  military  fervice  performed  on  horfeback  by 
perfons  of  their  (Quality,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  a  ibldier  and  a  citizen  were 
the  fame*  «  . 

I.  Latin  Clajics. 

'♦    -         «  .  ♦ 

(.  ■    .  .■    . 

It  might  naturally  enough  be  fuppofed,  on  coni-^ 
paring  the  Comedies  of  Plautus  with  thofe:of 
Terence,  and  the  Poems  of  Lucretius  with  Viigil, 
that  they  had  lived  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  cen- 
turies from  each  other:  and  yet  they  were  in  reality 
Separated  by  no  long  interval  of  time,  PlautuS 
flouriflied  about  thirty  years  before  Terence,  and 
Virgil  about  fifty  after  Lucretius.  The  rapid  pro- 
greft  of  the  Latin  tongue  to^jerfeftion  will  appear 
left  extraordinary,  when-  we  remark  the  labour 

t  Hofiit  eaim  apikl  majores  noftfos  is  dicebatur,  quern  nunc 
firtgriHum  ^icimus.  Indicant  i«  tabulx,  aut  ftatus  dies  com 
hoftc,  &c.     Cicero  de  Qficiis,  lib*  i.  c.  12. 

Virtus  is  probably  derived  from  vis  or  vir,  aa  A^it^  is  from 
,^/»j?.     '*  Virtute  femper  praevalet  fapientia."    Phaedrus. 

.;    ^  bellowed 
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i>e{loWbd  upon  its  cultivation  by  perfofis  a$  iemiueat 
for  their  tafte  and  learning,  as  for  their  rauk  and 
talents.  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  aflif^ant  of 
Tearence  in  his  comic  produ&ions ;  and  Cicero  and 
Cseiar  promoted  the  improvement  and  refinemeiat 
of  tl^  language,  not  only  by  examples  df  cor- 
re^inels  in  their  inimitable  writings^  but  by  conir 
pofing  treatifes  of  grammar. 

All  the  Latin  authors,  who  were  remarkable  for 
parity  and  elegance  of  di&ion,  flouri/hed  witbia 
th*  fpace  of  a  century  and  a  half,  viz.  from  the 
time  of  Scipio  African  us  to  the  death  of  Auguftus. 
During  that  aufpicious  period,  it  was  evident  with 
.what  great  fuccefs  the  Roman  language  could  be 
adapted  to  every  fpecies  of  compofition.  The 
profe  writer  expanded  his  ideas  in  flowing  periods, 
or  condenfed  them  into  concife  fentences.  The 
poet  adapted  the  various  kinds  of  metre  to  the  me- 
lodious notes  of  the  lyre,  or,  aided  by  the  fancied 
infpiration  of  the  epic  mufe,  poured  forth  the  more 
regular  numbers  of  heroic  fong. 

The  pureft,  and  as  it  is  fometimes  called  the 
golden  age  of  Latin  compofition,  commenced  with 
Terence,  who  introduced  the  characters  of  his 
elegant  comedies,  converfing  in  terfe  and  perfpi- 
cuous  language.  Lucretius  gave  to  the  Epicu- 
rean philofophy  the  wild  but  captivating  charms  of 
a  vigorous  Ancy,  and  nervous  expreffion.  His 
verfification  is  fometimes  rough  and  unpoliflied, 
and  fometimes  rifes  into  fo  much  grace  and  fmooth- 

nefs 
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nefs  as  to  refemble  the  hexameters  of  Virgil''.  The 
Mantuan  iliepherds  were  foon  after  inftru6led  by 
that  moft  eminent  (rf  Latin  poets  to  converfe  ift 
refined  dialogues.  His  Georgics  received  the 
higheil  polifli  of  di^ion,  and  his  Epic  Mufe  aflo? 
nifhed  her  hearers  by  corre6lnefs  of  compofition, 
and  hi^rmorty  of  fong.  Whenever  Vi  rg  i  l  indulges 
the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  and  defcribes  the 
efFefts  of  the  tender  paffions,  he  is  peculiarly  de- 
licate, captivating,  and  pathetic;  but  he  feldom 
afcends  to  fublimity  of  thought,  without  having 
the  great  father  of  Grecian  poetry  in  view.  Ci- 
cero, the  pride  of  Rome,  and  a  model  of  true 
eloquence,  adapted  his  ftyle  to  every  fpepies  of 
profe  eompoiition :  in  his  letters  he  was  eaiy  and 

^  The  principal  inilances  that  occur  to  confirm  my  ailertian  are» 
the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  poem,  (Eneaduni  Genetrix,  &c*  his 
defcription  of  the  manfions  of  the  Gods,  Apparet  dhum  numen 
fedefqne  quietipy  Ac.  lib.  iii.  1.  18.  and  his  highl*  fanciful  account 
of  the  origin  of  mufic  from  the  iinging  of  birds.  At  iiqmiat  mjmm 
*uocesy  &c.  lib,  v.  1.  1377.  There  is  a  wild  fublimitjr  and  ori- 
ginality in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  His  pidures  of  nature  arc 
enchanting  ;  but  his  dodrine  of  atoms,  which  adhere  to  'each 
other .  by  chance,  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  ferious  refutation. 
As  a  genuine  poet  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  affeft  the  charaAer 
of  an  Atheift  ;  he  felt  the  necefllty  of  ibme  Si^  a^  ftu;^MK :  he 
has  therefore,  with  a  difplay  of  the  mofl  elegant  imagery,  and 
with  a  grace  and  majefty  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  opened  his 
poem  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Goddefs  of  Love,  afcribed  to  her 
the  creation  of  the  world,  inveiled  her  with  the  attributes  of 
power  and  goodnefs,  and  afligned  to  her  the  controul  of  all  human 
affairs.  He  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  Epi- 
curus, or  Empedoclcs,  to  intereft  mankind,  without  prefcntiqg  to 
them  fome  difplay  of  the  agency  of  a  Divinity* 

familiar ; 
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JTaTOiliar;  upon  fubjefts  of  philofophy  and  eloquence 
he  enriched  the  diftion,  while  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen ;  in  the  chara<Ser  of  a 
public  fpeaker,  he  gave  beauty,  pathos,  and  energy, 
to  his  native  language;  he  adorned  it  with  the 
brighteft  ornaments,  and  infufed  into  it  the  united 
powers  of  extenfive  learning  and  eminent  talents. 
His  copious  and  exuberant  ilyle  refembles  the  large 
and  flowing  garments,  that  were  thrown  by  the 
iculpter  over  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  which, 
fiir  from  preffing  and  confining  their  bodies,  gave 
free  exercife  to  their  limbs,  and  fuperior  graceful- 
tiefs  to  their  motion*.  Cornelius  Nepos,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  has  fliewn  his  congenial  tafte  by 
the  eafy  and  unafFe6ted  ftjie,  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded the  lives  of  eminent'  perfons  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Greece.  The  Commentaries  of 
Cjesae  are  valuable  no  Icfs  for  accuracy  and  liveli- 
nefs  of  narrative,  than  for  the  pureft  fimplicity  of 
di6lion,  Horace  fuited  the  colours  of  his  com- 
poiition  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjeds :  in  his  Epiftles 

'"Velleius  Paterculus,  In  his  encomium  on  Cicero,  defines  with 
elegance  and  precifipn  the  limits  of  the  golden  age  of  Latinity* 
**  Oratio  et  vis  foreniis  perfedlumque  profac  eloqnentiae  decus  ita 
fab  princIpe  operls'fui  erupit  Tullio,  ut  deleftari  ante  cum  pauciill- 
mis  ;  admirari  *Vero  neminem  pqfftSy  nifi  ah  illo  *vifum ;  aut  qui  ilium 
viderit.**  Lib,  i.  c.  17.  Gravina  caught  the  fame  fpirit  of  ele- 
gant obfervation,  when  he  remarked,  **  Mirum  effet  ii  hunc 
fcriptorem  non  hab^rem  eximium,  quo  nemo  eft  auftior  in  elo- 
^[Orntia  Latina,  e^  in  oinni  ferraonis  elegantia  locupletior,  nemo 
fplendidior>  nemo  uberior,  nemo  in  omni  eruditione  celebrior; 
nemo  dcnique  de  quo  cum  tot  laudes  fint  difflifa^,  minus  tamen  fro 
ilffuf  digniti^ejit  4iaufny'*  p.  180*  DeLat.  Lingul^ 

and 
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and  Satires  he  is  humorous  without  coarfenefs/ ao^ 
cenforious  without  afperity ;  and  in  his  Odes  h&  ^ 
concifej  fplendid^  and  majeftic^.  The  eaiy  fj^ijd 
licentiou3  Ovip,  the  terfe  Catullus,  the  p.laiati?e 
TiBULLUS,  poured  forth  their  poetical  efFuiioos  in 
tk  full  and  clear  ftream  of  defcription.  Phjebrus^ 
by  his  neat  and  expreffive  verfification  of  the  Fa- 
bles of  JEfop,  proved  that  Iambic  meafure .  was 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Livr 
gave  the  moft  finiihed  graces  to  hiftoric  compofi- 
tion  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  be 
moft  excels  in  the  clearnefs  of  his  defcriptions,  or 
the  appropriate  eloquence  of  his  fpeeches.  Learning 
has  fuftained  an  irreparable  injury  in  the  lofs  of 
the  concluding,  and  of  courfe  the  moft  interefting 
part  of  his  work,  which  related  to  a  period^-  that 

^  In  his  Odes,  Horace  feems  to  unite  the  eafe  of  Anacreon  to 
the  fublimity  of  Pindar.  He  is  more  perfpicuous,  and  certainly 
has  much  more  variety  of  fubjefts,  than  the  Bard  of  Thebes. 
His  Taftorcum  trnheret,  &c.  his  Speeches  of  Jurio  and  of  Regulos,  and 
Quern  tu  Melpomene fenul^  &c,  are  efFufions  of  inatohlefs  beatfty.  If 
we  obferve  his  excellent  good  fenfe,  the  precifion  of  his  ftyle,  the 
harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  the  verfatility  of  his  genius ; — if  wc 
recolleft  that  the  fame  man  has  written  Odes  which  may  difpote 
the  palm  with  the  Bards  of  Greece,  Satires  full  of  pleafing  rail- 
lery^  Epiftles  which  contain  the  beft  leAures  on  men  and  manners, 
and  an  Art  of  Poetry  which  is  the  code  of  criticifm  and  refined 
tafle ;  it  will  furely  be  admitted  that  he  poiTeffed  the  moft  aunf^ 
powers  to  inftruft  and  to  delight  mankind.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
claffic,  who  pleafcs  us  more,  or  {^eafes  us  fo  long.  He  has  chains 
for  perfons  of  every  age  :  by  the  young  he  is  read  with  delight, 
and  by  the  old  he  is  rarely  forgot.  See  La  Harpe's  Ledhires.at 
the  Lyceum,  Warton's  Eflay  on  Pope,  vol,  i.  p.  397,  and  the 
Britifh  Critic  .for  January  1794. . 

admitted 
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^tnttted  the  moft  advantegeous  difpfay  of  Kis  ta- 
Itnts  iRjr  hiftorical  painting,  his  zeal  for  truth,  and 
ilk  a!rd6ur  in  the  caufe  of  liberty*:  During  this 
l^tettdid  period,  fo  glorious  to  Rome  and  to  human 
likture,  the  affefted  phrifeology  of  Salluft  was  an 
6me<i  t)f theapptoaching  decline  of  claffical  purity* 


r- 


■  •'Thfc  high  reputation  acquired  by  thefe  writers, 
Mrh'ofe  piraife'has  lieen  the  fai'durite  theme  of  every 
pttliflied  age,  fefirits  from  combining  in  their  works 
the  genuine  beauties  of  elegant  compofiti6n. 

'•^Howevertliey  may  differ  in  tlie  direftron  of  their 
talents,  the  nature  of  their  fubjecas,  and  the  ftyle 

to 

*  \  ^<  Illi  ^umtillanus  la(^eam  ubertatem  tribuit,"  eumquc 
Herodbto  comparatum  dicit,  ^*  cum  in  narrando  mitx  jucundi* 
tatis^  clariifimique  candoris ;  turn  In  concionibus  fupra  quaxn  nar. 
jiri  potd^  elorquentem  ^  ita  dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  turn  per« 
ibnis  accommodata  :  fed  affedlus  quidem,  praecipue  e06  qui  funt 
dulctores^  ut  parciflime  dicam>  nemo  hiftoricorum  commenda^vit 
loagis;  ideoque,  lib.  li.  c.  v.  Livium  ab  adolefcentibus  magis, 
quam  Salluflium  legendum  tS&  judicat.  Walchii  Hift.  p.  50. 
Quint.  .lib.  X.  c.  i. 

*  **  How  cdmech  it  to  pafg,  that  Caslkr  and  Cicero*s  talk  is  fo 
natural  and  plain,  and  Sallufl's  writing  fo  artificial  and  dark,  when 
all  the  thre^  lived  at  one  time?  I  will  freely  tell  you  my  fancy 
herein.  Sui]ply  Csefar  and  Cicero,  befide  a  lingular  prerogative 
df  natural  elqquence  given  unto  them  by  God;  both  two^  by 
ufe  of  life,  wrre  daily  .orators  among  the  common  people,  and 
greateft  counfeltors  in  the  fenatc-houfe ;  and  therefore  gave  them- 
felves  to  ufe  fuchfpeeches  as  the  meanefl  fhould  well  underftand, 
and  the  wifeft  bcft  allow  :  following  carefully  that  good  counfel 
•f  j\ri(lotle,''16qixendum  ut  muhi,  fapiendum  ut  pauci." 

•'  Afcham's  Schoolmafter,  p.  339. 

8  of 
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of  their  produ6tioas,  there  is  ftill  a  congeniality;  of 
tafie  confpicuous  in  all  their  writings,  which  aie 
marked  by  fuch  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  la&» 
guage»  and  animated  by  fuch  propriety  and  vigour 
of  thought,  a$  caa  only  be  well  underftood  and  • 
fully  reliihed  by  frequent  pemfal  and  attentive  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  ftandard  of  excellence,  which  they  bav^ere£||ed, 
is  fulliciently  manifefi  from  the  fmall  numberx^ 
modern  writers,  who  have  imitated  them  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fucceii  *. 

To  follow  the  ftcps  of  Grecian  authors  was  the 
general  pra6lice  of  tlie  Romans^     Each  of  them 

**  Stridlior  Calvus,  numerofior  Afmius,  IplendidiOr  Cadar>  ai)ui<* 
rior  Caelius,  gravior  Brutus,  vehementior  et  plenior  et  valentior 
Cicero,  omnes  tamcn  candem  ranltatem  eloq[uentias  ferunt,  nt  fi 
omnium  pariter  libros  in  manum  (nmreris,  fcias,  quamvu  in  di- 
verds  ingcniis^  efTe  quandam  judicii  ct  Voluntatis  fimilitadincm 
ct  cognationem.     Dialog,  de  Ofatoribus,  c,  xxv. 

llic  engaging  gracefulnds  of  the  Sulpicia  of  Tibullus,  apparent 
in  all  her  adiohs>  her  drefs,  and  whole  demeanour,  corresponds 
with  the  native  beauty  of  the  claffics,  direriified  in  fo  many 
fbnns,  and  under  every  appearance  inexpreffibly  beautiful  and 
oiptivating. 

lUam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veftigia  fle^t, 

Componit  furtim^  fubfequiturque  decor ; 
Seu  foivit  crines ;  fufis  decet  efle  capiliis  ; 

Seu  comfity  comtis  eft  veneranda  comis* 
Urit,  feu  Tyria  voluit  procedexe  palla, 

Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vcfte  venit. 
Talis  in  ztemo  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo, 

Mille  habet  omatus,  mille  decenter  lahct* 

Tibull.  lib.  iv«  cann«  2.  ed.  Hey  fie. 

fcnind 
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fbund  fome  predeceflbr,  who  had  led  the  way  ta 
the  fields  of  invention,  and  was  therefore  adopted 
as  the  inftruftor  of  his  inexperienced  genius,  and 
his  guide  to  eminence  and  fame-  The  affiftancc 
which  Homer,  Hcfiod,  and  the  tragedians,  afforded 
to  Virgil,  was  fimilar  to  that  which  in  other  bandies 
of  compofition  Pindar,  Archilochus,  Alcnsus,  and 
Sappho  gave  to  Horace;  Menander  to  Terence; 
Plato  and  Demofth^nes  to  Cicero ;  Polybius  to 
Livy ;  and  Tliucydides  to  Salluft.  As  a  copy  muft 
from  its  own  nature  be  inferior  to  the  original, 
which  it  imitates,  they  have  all  fallen  fliort  in  point 
of  originality  and  fervour  of  compofition.  The 
poets  are  more  particularly  remarkable  for  enriching 
themfelves  with  foreign  treafures;  and  as  fo  many 
of  their  obligations  to  the  Greeks,  whofe  works  are 
ftill  extant,  are  difcovcred,  it  is  perhaps  the  left 
unfair  for  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Romans  were 
very  deeply  indebted  to  thofe,  whofe  works  have 
not  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time.  The  loft  come- 
dies of  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  the  loft  books 
of  Polybius,  if  they  could  be  recovered,  would  pro- 
bably make  fuch  difcoveries  as  confiderably  to  abate 
the  praife  ufually  beftowed  upon  Terence  and  Livy* 
The  want  of  originality  was  in  fome  meafure,  al- 
though imperfetlly,  fupplied  by  judgment  and  tafte. 
The  rules  of  criticifm  were  ftudied  when  various 
kinds  of  literature  were  cultivated  at  Rome;  for 
Horace  wrote  his  Art  of  Poetry  nearly  at  the  fame 
time  Virgil  was  compofing  his  Eneid.  A  blind 
attachment  to  their  great  mafters  fettered  the 
minds  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered  them  clofe  and 
'  ,  fervile 
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fervHe  foUower9>  father  than  daring  and  free  adven^ 
turers.  If  however  we  confider  the  uianners  of  the 
nation,  their  dignity  of  charafter,  their  undaunted 
i^irit,  their  love  of  freedom,  and  the  great  improye-t 
9)i^t$  TnadjB  upon  other  foreign  inventions ;  f>arti- 
cularly  upon  the  arts  of  government  and  war,  wq 
may  fairly  pronounce,  that  they  would  have  ap-^ 
preached  m^ch  nearer  to  pcrfe6tion,  and  that  they 
would  have  taken  a  nobler  and  a  fublimer  flight, 
if  they  had.trufted  lefs  to  the  genius  of  Greece,  and 
more  to  the  enthufiafin  of  nature. 

» 
II.  Decline  of  the  Language. 

Tlie  decay  of  tafte,  which  extended  its  influence 
to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  prevailed  like- 
wife  in  works  of  literature.  In  the  writers  y9\\o 
floiiriflied  after  the  Auguftan  age,  this  circumftance 
is  remarkable,  although  we  fliould  be  deficient  in 
juftice  not  to  acknowledge  that  they  poflefe  a  con- 
fiderable  fliare  of  beautiful  imagery,  lively  defcrip- 
tion,  and  juft  obfcrvation,  both  in  poetry  and  profe! 
Seneca  degraded  the  dignity  of  his  moral  treatifes 
by  fentences  too  pointed,  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric 
too  numerous  and  ftudied°;  and  Pliny  gave  too 
laboured  and  epigrammatic  a  turn  to  his  Epiftles. 
Lucan  indulged  theextravaoanceandwildnefs  of  his 
genius  in  puerile  flights  of  fancy  ;  and  Tacitus  fet« 
tered  the  powers  of  his  judgment,  and  obfcured  the 

^  Sec  Quintilian  book  x.   ad  fincm,   for  a  juft  charadler  of 
Seneca* 

brightnefs 
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tii'ighttiefs  of  his  imagrnation  by  elaborate  brevity^ 
afid  dark  and  dillant  allufions  ^.  Such  aiFe^ation  was 
in  vain  fubilituted  for  the  charms  of  nature  and 
fimplicity.  So .  fruitlefs  is  the  attempt  to  fupply, 
by  gaudy  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  artificial  beauty 
of  complexion,  the  want  of  genuine  charms^  and 
the  native  bloom  of  youth. 

QulNTiLtAN,  in  an  incomparable  work,  writ- 
ten to  form  the  mind,  and  complete  the  educa**' 
tion  of  a  Roman  orator,  and  abounding  with  ther 
pureft  principles  of  judgment,  and  the  choiceft 
treafu res  of  learning  and  expedience,  endeavoured 
to  direfi;  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
ancient  models  of  compofition.  But  the  weeds  of' 
a  -bad  tafte  were  too  deeply  and  too  widely  fowxn 

>  The  diarader  given  by  Pliny  to  Tlmantkes  rtiay  be  juUyi 
applied  .to  Tacitus :  *^  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  iritelligitur  plus 
fejnper  quam  pingitur ;  et  cum  ars  fumma  fit>  internum  taiqen 
ultra  artem  eft."     Lib.  xxxv.  c^  lo. 

**  A  man  who  could  join  the  brilliant  Wit,  and  cOncife  fen* 
tentiotifnefs  peculiat  to  that  age^  with  the  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  tiiHes,  and  the  deep  refledion,  and  good  fenfe  of  th^  beft 
modems,  cannot  choofe  but  have  fome thing  to  ftrike  you*  Yet 
what  I  admire  in  him  above  all  thi8>  is  his  deteftation.of  tyranny^ 
and- the  high  fpirit  of  liberty,  that  every  now  and  then  breaks 
out,  as  it  were,  whether  he  would  or  no*  I  remember  a  fentence 
in  his  Agricola,  that  (concife  as  it  is)  I  always  admired,  for 
ikyibg  much  in  a  little  compafs.  He  fpeaks  of  Domitian,  who 
upon  feeing  the  laft  will  of  Agricola,  where  he  had  made  him 
coheir  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  '  Satis  Conftabat  Ixtatum  eum 
velut  honore  judicioque ;  tam  cseca  et  corrupta  mens  afllduis 
adulationibus  erat,  ut  nefciret  a  bono  patre  non  fcribi  hseredemj 
nifi  malum  principem.*'     Gray's  Letters  to  Weft* 

VOL.  I.  '         M  to 
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to  be  eradicated,  even  by  his  diligent  and  ikilful 
hand;  and  this  degeneracy  in  the  produ&idos 
of  literature,  with  a  few  exceptions,  kept  a  r&- 
galar  pace  with  the  depravity  of  manners,  which 
prevailed  during  the  fucceeding  times  of  the  lower 
empire. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  Qarntilian  and  of  Sir 
Jofliua  Reynolds,  that  their  refpeftivc  wjorks  are 
not  mcrdy  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  youth 
ia  eloquence  and  painting,  but  that  they  contain 
the  principle^  of  true  tafie,  which  are  applicable  to 
the  fine  arts  and  to  literature  in  general,  aided  by 
giseat  force  of  expreffion,  and  adorned  with  great 
eleganoe  of  fancy.  The  concife  peview  of  Oreek 
and  Latin  authors  by  Quiutilian,  is  perhaps  fcarcely 
to  be  paralleled  for  corre6lnefs  of  judgment ^  He 
enlarges  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  the  Orations^ 
of  Cicero,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer; 
and  gives  an  admirable  character  of  the  Comedies 
gf  Menander.  His  ftrictures  upon  Seneca  prove> 
that  in  the  decline  bf  literature,  when  the  works 
of  that  author  were  moft  popular,  the  tafte  of 
Quintilian  was  neither  vitiated  by  falfe  refinement, 
nor  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  hij>  contempo- 
raries. 

*^  Were  we  to  divide  the  wliole  fpace  from  Au- 
guftus  to  Conftantine  into  two  equal  periods  of 
time,  we  could   not  obferve  without  furprife  the 

**  QMiot.lib.  X.  de  CopU  Vtrborura. » 

difference 


diflfefence  in  their  refpeftive  degeneracy  iand  dete- 
'  doration.  The  writers  in  the  firft  divifion  rank,  it 
Js  true>  fiir  below  their  predeceffors  of  the  Auguftau 
fchod:  but  who  will  compare  Calphumius  and 
Nemelianus  with  Lucan  and  Statiiis?  Tacitus  muft 
not  be  degraded  by  a  companfon  with  any  hifto* 
tian  of  tip  latter  interval ;  and  Suetonius  himfelf 
fifes  far  above  the  level  of  Spartianus^  CupitoUnuSi 
atni  Lampridius^ 

'^VSt.  Ambrofe,  St.  Auguftin^  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Rtft,  were  undoubtedly  men  of  powerful  minds  and 

-extenfive  learning ;  but  they  exhibit  firong  proofs 
of  the  corruption  of  language.     Nor  can  a  more . 

■fevourable  judgment  be  paiTed  upon  the  more 
lineally  defcended  claffics,  the  partizans  of  Homeric 
ddties  and  pagan  mythology.  SerVius  was  nothing 
more  than  a  pains -taking  grammarian;  Macrobiuft^ 

-  a  profeffed  fcholar  and  critic,  was  unable  to  ufe  hts 
own  language,  or  exemplify  his  own  rules;  and 
Symmachus,  a  courtier^  and  a  man  of  diftinguiflied 
abilities,  has  not  the  leail  claim  to  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, or  proftindity  of  thought  Claudian  himfelf, 
a  foreigner,  feems  born  to  refcue  the  age  fVoiii 
general  contempt,  and  in  fpirit  and  harmony  ratiks 
high  among  the  Roman  poets^  As  to  Aufonius, 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  anti  the  galaxy  of  tranfalpine 
fcholars,  which  fl^eds  a  faint  gleam  on  the  lad  Rage 
of  Roman  literature,  they  obtain  by  their  number 
a  diftinftion  they  could  not  claim  by  their  merits '." 

'  Introdu^oni  to  the  Literary  Hlftorjr,.  3ic»  p»  zo* 

M  2  The 
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The  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  gradually  took  place  after  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  proceeded  from  the  number  of 
ftrangers,  Goths,  Alanis^  Hun%  and  Gauls,  who 
refortcd  to  Rome  from  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  intermixed  foreign 
words,  and  new  combinations  of  fpeeqln :  with,  the 
original  Latin.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  as  tte 
claflical  language  of  Rome  flourished  for  fo  fliort  a 
period,  it  had  never  taken  deep  root  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia, 
Tufcany,  Umbria,  Magna  Graecia^  Lombardy,  and 
Liguria,  were  all  diftinguifhed  by  their  peculiar  dia- 
led. The  prevalence  of  Greek  likewife  had  no 
inconfiderable  influence  in  fhortening  the  continii*- 
.  ance  of  pure  Latin,  as  the  former  had  long  been 
faihionable  among  the  poliilied  Romans ;  and  when 
the  feat  of  empire  was  removed,  it  entirely  fuper- 
fcded  the  ufe  of  the  latter  in  the  court  of  Conftan- 
tinople. 

The  accurate  obferver  of  the  Latin  tongue  may 
triacc  its  progrefs  through  the  fucceflive  ftages  of 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age.     The 
infancy  marks  the  time,   when  Saturn  and  Janus 
reigned  over  the  mod  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
.  and  the  Salii  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  gods 
rtheir  wild  and  unpoliflied  verfes.     The  childhood 
.refers  to  the  reign  of  the  kings,  and  the  eflabliih- 
ment  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.     Its  man- 
hood denotes  the  decline  of  the  republic,  and  the 
rife  of  the  empire,  when  poetry  was  cultivated  by 

Terence, 
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Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  eloquence 
by  Hortenfius  and  Cicero ;  and  hiftory  by  Corne- 
lius Nepos  and  Livy.  Its  old  age  charafterifes  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  emperors,  when  falfe  refinement 
baniihed  the  tafte  of  the  Auguilan  age,  and  the 
language  became  debafed  and  corrupted.  ^i 


*  -  I 

III.  State  of  the  Language  in  modern  Times. 

The  extenfivc  conquefts  of  the  Romans,  their 
COHfiant  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  power- 
ful influence  over  them,  promoted  the  wicje  difFu- 
fion  of  their  language.  The  general  cftablifliment 
of  their  laws,  and  the  cuftom  of  pleading  in  the 
courts  of  juftice  in  no  other  language,  laid  the  na- 
tives of  many  countries  undei:  the  neceffity  of 
making  its  ftudy  a  part  of  their  education.  After 
the  fall  of  the- empire,  the  Germans,  as  foon  as  they 
directed  their  attention  to  literature,  revived  it  by 
the  fludy  of  the  imperial  law.  Nor  did  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Papal  See  contribute  lefs  to  preferve  and 
difleminate  it;  for  it  was  the  refined  policy  of  the 
Conclave  to  oppofe  the  learning  of  Rome  as  a  bar- 
rier againfl  the  encroachments  of  the  Greek  church; 
fb  tb^t  tl^e  popularity  of  the  Latin  tongue  bore  no 
inconfiderable  proportion  to  the  (Extent  of  the  pon- 
tifical power.  To  thefe  caufes  may  be  attributed 
the  prevalence  of  Latin,  as  a  living  language,  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  at  prefent  fpoken 
with  fluency  not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  by  thofe 
who  have  receive^  a  liberal  education,  but  even  by 

w  3  ^  the 
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the  peafettts  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Hung^ty,^ 
and  Poland, 

Whilft  the  Romans  were  mailers  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  ever  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  noi 
language  has  had  better  pretenlions  to  the  title  of! 
an  univerfal  language  than  the  Latin.  So  great 
has  been  its  prevalence,  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
by  every  enlightened  nation  ;  and  there  is  no 
bmnch  of  learning,  difcovery  of  art,  or  fyfteui  of 
fcicnce,  and  indeed  fcarcely  any  topic  of  liberal 
difcuffion  or  inquiry,  which  has  not  been  indebOeci 
to  it  for  expreifion,  ornament,  and  illuftratioQi.* 
This  has  always  been  the  vehicle  of  communication 
between  men  of  letters,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
carry  on  a  correfpondence  with  each  other  from  tho 
moft  difiant  places.  Many  celebrated  authors  have 
confidered  their  native  tongues,  as  either  unpoliihed 
in  their  phrafeology,  or  confined  in  their  circular 
tion ;  and  therefore  have  had  recourfe  to  the  Ian-' 
guage  of  ancient  Rome,  The  rays  of  fcience  and 
learning,  that  beam  from  many  valuable  produc- 
tions, have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  world  through* 
this  clear  and  beautiful  medium.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  were  compofed  the  invaluable  pro- 
duiSlions  of  Erafmus,  Grotius,  Puffendojff,  New- 
ton,  Boerhaave,  Bacon,  and  Gravina. 

Even  in  the  prefent  age,  every  writer  who  wiflies 
his  works  to  defcend  to  remote  pofterity,  muft  not 
venture  to  ereft  the  monuments  of  his  fame  with 
the  perifliable  materials  which  modern  languages 

fupply, 
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fupply,  highly  refined  and  firmly  eftabliHied  ds  th^jr 
may  appear.  They  are  in  a  ftate  of  c6nftant  fluG- 
tuation,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the  caprices  of  fafliioli 
and  novelty :  but  the  Latin  is  fixed  and  permatietif. 
The  phrafeology  of  Chaucer  and  Hollinflied,  of 
Malherbe  and  Habelais,  has  long  been  obfolete, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  oW  age ;  whilft  that  of  Iloracfe 
and  Cicero,  tried  by  the  teft  of  centuries,  and  con- 
iecrated  by  the  refpeft  of  mankind,  flpurilhes  ih 
perpetual  youth.  The  language  once  fpoken  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  is  ftill  ufed  to  expreft 
the  didates  of  gratitude,  honour^  and  veneratioti. 
It  is  infcribed  upon  the  pubhc  edifices ;  it  diftin- 
guiflies  the  monuments  and  the  medals  of  every 
country  in  Europe;  and  tranfmits  the  remembrance 
of  fcholars,  philofophers,  patriots,  and  heroe*, 
through  the  fucceeding  generations  of  mankind,  ia 
terms,  which,  with  refpedl  both  to  dignity  and  pro^ 
cifion,  no  modern  tongue  can  equah 

At  the  revival  of  learning,  the  opinion  of  fdio 
lars  was  by  no  means  uniform,  as  to  the  proper 
ftandard  of  Latin  compofition.  Longolius,  Bembo, 
Paulus  Manutius,  and  other  writers  of  confiderablfc 
note,  were  advocates  for  the  exclufive  imitation  df 
Cicero,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  claffic  palnr, 
by  prefenting  in  their  works  a  fervile  copy  of  his 
ftyle.  The  impropriety  of  this  predile6lion  was 
fully  proved,  and  the  right  of  the  other  claffi<is  t6 
a  due  fhare  of  attention  was  ably  maintained  by 
Henry  Stephens,  Politian,  and  Erafmus.  This 
controverfy,  carried  on  with  fo  much  warmth  and 

>i  4  ingenuity 
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ingenuity  on  both  fides,  has  long  ceaied :  the  great 

^man  Orator  has  been  allowed  to  give  the  law  of 

elegant  writing  to  fucceeding  times;  and  this  pre* 

rogative  is  founded  upon  the  admirable  perfpicuity, 

copioufnefs,    and  richneis  of  his  di^^ion.     Virgil 

reigns  witl^  unrivalled  fway  in  the  province  of  poe- 

try,  and  his  works  have  fixed  the  ftandard  of  Latin 

veriification.     Modern  writers  have  rilen  to  fame 

jn  e>ca6l  proportion  as  they  have  employed  their 

diligence  and  tafle,  in  the  imitation  of  thefe  great 

inafters ;  but  fubje6t,  however,  to  that  defeat,  which 

necefliarily  attends  the  ftudy  of  a  foreign  language 

the  expreflfions  generally  take  a  tincture  from  theii; 

native  tqngue;  and  in  the  Roman  difguife  may 

/requently  be  difcovered  the  fcratures  of  the  Frencln 

the  German,    and  the  EngliHi.     Juftice  however 

jellrains   us  from  applying  this  obfervation  with 

^qual  force  to   the  Italians,  as  the  derivatioa  of 

their  language,  and  their  defcent  from  a  Roman 

origin,  enable  them  to  tread  more  exaftly  in  tha 

fteps  of  their  illuftrious  anccftorb. 

To  acquire  fuch  claflical  knowledge,  as  to  be 
able  to  write  Latin  with  cafe  and  elegance,  caa 
only  be  the  work  of  him,  who  is  equally  a  found 
fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  lie  muil  be  fenlible^ 
that  a  good  flyle  does  not  confift  in  a  clofc  and 
fervile  imitation  of  any  author  in  particular ;  but 
that  it  depends  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  pureft  writers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Au- 
guftau  age.  He  mull  examine  the  nature  of  their 
works,  develope  the  art,  and  unravel  the  texture 

of 
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of  theii"  compofitions  •.  His  next  care  muft  be  to 
adapt  their  exprefflons  to  his  own  ideas,  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjeft,  whether  it 
be  theological,  fcicntific,  biitorical  or  poetical; 
and,  when  he  adorns  himfelf  with  the  drefs  of  the 
ancients,  he  muft  endeavour  to  move  with  grace, 
and  fpeak  with  e^fe  and  dignity.  Thus,  it  is  prc- 
fumed,  may  be  acquired,  by  attentive  obfervation 
iand  repe^t^d  trials,  that  didiion  which  is  pur^  but 
not  a0e6led ;  learned  but  not  pedantic ;  and  claf- 
fical  at  the  fan^e  time  that  it  is  original.  Thefe  are ' 
the  fair  colpur3  of  ftyle,  which  adof  n  the  elegant, 
luminous^  and  flowing  periods  of  Gravina  anc} 
Jjowth',  and  the  harmonious  and  poliihed  verfes  of 
Miltoir,  Yida,  and  Sanna^ariuSt 

*  See  Wajcbius  de  imitatione,  c.  sdv.  p.  69 1«  and  c.  xv. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Greek  Language. 

1  HE  aflTcrtion  will  not  pcrliapn  be  liable  to  be  con- 
troverted by  thofc,  who  arc  \)c(l  acquainted  with 
fuch  fiihjcf'tHf  and  arc  bift  quaHficd  to  make  ex- 
tenfivc  and  jnd  coniparifons,  if  it  be  faid  tliat  the 
Greek  clainm  the  fupcriority  over  all  other  lat^ 
guagcft.  In  its  niinKTous  modes  of  exprcflUm 
there  is  prccifion  without  obfcurity,  and  copiouf* 
neft  without  redundance.  It  owes  the  former  to 
tlie  various  and  divcrfificd  innc/tionH  of  its  words, 
and  the  latter  to  the  great  number  of  it»  derivatives. 
In  its  general  ihwHiuv  and  formation,  a  proper  re- 
gard is  paid  to  ih(;  car,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
ilanding;  for  its  energy  and  firenglh  are  not  more 
ftriking  than  its  harmony.  The  ilri/rtnefs  of  its 
rule  does  not  impofe  too  nuich  reftraint  u|)on  its 
cxpreiTions^  and  its  grammatical  fyllem  is  in  every 
part  exa^t  and  complete  *. 

From  a  fljort  view  of  its  ftijlon/  and  charaRer^ 
i/lics,  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  language  dc- 
ferv(tH  to  be  held  up  as  a  perfect  model  of  cxpreflTion, 
and  that  it  fully  juftifics  the  praife  of  thofc  fcholars 

»  Sec  Monboddo'f  Origin  of  Lang iMgci|  vol.  iv«  p«  tfp  ice, 

arid 
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and  critics,  who  have  celebrated  its  excellence^  in 
proportion  as  they  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  and 
derived  tafte,  improvement,  and  pleafure,  from  the 
penifal  of  its  incomparable  writers. 

The  Eaft  was  the  fruitful  foiirce  of  the  litefiturt, 
as  well  as  of  the  feience,  and  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  Letters  were  communicated  by  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  to  them ;  and  they 
were  more  indebted  to  the  roving  difpofition,  or 
tiie  neceffities  of  ftrangers,  than  to  their  own  active 
fnrioiity,  for  this  acquifition.  It  is  probable  that; 
before  they  received  this  valuable  fpecies  of  know* 
kdgCy  they  reprefented  their  thoughts  by  delineating 
the  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  Egyptians 
did  in  tiieir  hieroglyphics,  becaufe  the  Greek  word 
Yfafetp  fignifies  both  to  paint  and  to  write;  and 
ni/*«Tas,  or  cMfj^Hot,  mean  as  well  the  images  of  no* 
tural  objeHSf  as  ai^tificial  marks^  or  characters. 

The  oral  language  of  ancient  Greece,  before  it 
rofe  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  was  fimple  and  un- 
compounded.  It  was  formed  from  the  primitive 
dialects  of  the  Hellenians  and  Pelafgians.  So 
fmall  was  the  original  ftock  of  Grecian  eloquence, 
that  all  the  words  are  derived  from  an  inconfider- 
able  number  of  primitives.  But  the  acUte  and 
ingenious  fpirit  pf  the  people  gradually  diiplayed 
itfelf  in  the  increafe  and  improvement  of  their 
Xnodes  of  exprcflion,  as  they  advanced  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  arts,  and  the  progreffive  ftages  of 

civilized  life. 

The 
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The  names  of  the  original  chaTaAcrs  of  PhoD* 
nicia  and  thofe  of  Greece  are  fimilar ;  and  the  re- 
femblance  of  their  forms^  and  the  ancient  mode  of 
writing  from  the  right  hand  to .  the  left,  which  is 
common  to  them  both,  furnifli  a  decifive  proof, 
that  they  had  one  and  the  fame  origin.  In  pro- 
cefe.of  time  they  changed  their  arrangement  in 
writing,  and  infcribed  their  chara6ters  in  alternate 
order,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  right  to 
left,  as  appeared  by  many  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  celebrated  Sigean  in* 
fcription,  of  whicha  curious  reprefentation  is  given 
in  Shuckford's  Conne6iion  of  facred  and  pro* 
fane  Hiftory  ^  Some  letters  were  afterwards  added, 
the  powers  of  others  \^ere  altered,  written  vowels 
were  introduced  to  fupply  that  deficiency  which 
was  common  to  Greek  with  all  the  Oriental  dia^ 
l^ds ;  and  the  combinations  of  vowels  called  diph- 
thongs were  introduced,  which  are  in  a  great  de-r 
gree  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language.  The  divi- 
fions  into  dialefts  were  gradually  formed  by  the 
independent  and  unconneAed  people,  whofe  names 
they  bear ;  and  as  they  had  no  common  metro- 
polis, they  adapted  their  modes  of  fpeech  to  their 
own  provincial   manners    and  chara6lers,      Tlic 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  264,  Sec,  Plato  feems  to  intimate  that  the  Greek 
language  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  which  he  calls  the  Ian. 
guage  of  the  Barbarians.  He  divides  words  into  two  clafles ;  the 
primitive,  which  he  afcribes  to  God ;  and  the  derivative,  which 
he  attributes  to  human  invention*  Plato  in  Cratylo.  Monu 
faucon  Paloeographia,  p.  115,  121,  553.  Voffius  de  Arte 
Cramm.  lib.  i.e.  io« 

Doric, 
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Doric^    of  which  the  Eolic  was  a  branch,    was 
fpoken  in  Boeotia,  the  Pcloponnefus,  Epirus,  Crete, 
Sicily^  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies  planted  upon 
the  coafts  of  Italy.     It  was  charaderiftic  of  the 
impoliihed  manners  of  the   Dorians  themfelves, 
and  bore  fome  analogy  to  that  grandeur  and  fim* 
piicity  of  deiign,  which  are  vifible  in  the  remain- 
ing fpecimens  of  their  architefture.     The  mod 
perfe^  examples  of  this  diale£i,  which  the  ravages 
of  time  have  fpared,  exift  in  the  Paftorals  of  Theo- 
critus, the  Odes  of  Pindar,   and  the  mathematical 
treatifes  of  Archimedes.     Although  the  Ionic  i« 
the  prevailing  dialed  of  Homer,  he  has  diverdfied 
his  works  with  the  various  forms  of  expreflion' 
which  the  others  fupplied.     The  favourable  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  his  travels  into  the  different 
parts  of  Greece  and  its  colonies,  furnifhed  him 
with  this  advantage,   and  gave  him  a  complete 
command. of  every  kind  of  provincial  phrafeology  *• 
The  progreflive  improvements  of  the  lonians  were 
communicated  to  their  dialect,  which  was  fpokeu 
on  all  the  populous  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  as  well 
as  in  the  territories  of  Attica.     The  witty  and  in- 
genious inhabitants  of  that  province,  advanced  it 
to  th^  flate  of  refinement,  elegance,  and  fweet- 
nefs,  which  charm  the  claflical  reader  in  the  Tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  Comedies 
of  Ariftophanes,    the  Works  of  Xenophon,    the 
I>iaIogues  of  Plato,  the  Treatifes  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  Orations  of  Demofthenes. 

«  Inquiry  into  the  Life  ^nd  Writings  of  Homer,  p.  28a,  &c. 

The 
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The  Athcnian.H  were  cclclmitcd  for  the  greatdl 
delicacy  of  tallc.  Iwcii  the  inferior  claffes  of 
ritizcntf  dei^ichul  not  only  upon  the  fentiincntti  cle-^ 
livcrecl  by  the  public  fpeakera,  but  critlcifetl  tlw 
purity  of  their  hingunjjc*,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
periods.  So  ox(pii(itc  wus  tlieir  judf^menti  M 
otK*nthne.s  to  border  upon  failidioufnel's ;  and  tlie 
leaft  (h'viation  from  the  eftabliflied  rules  of  pro- 
priety ofleuded  their  carM.  Am  a  i*eniRrkal)le  in« 
llanee  of  their  irfinement,  we  «re  told  that  Tlieo- 
phraOufly  the  celebnited  author  of  the  CharaAerii 
ft  native  of  Lelbos,  and  a  difciple  of  Plato,  whb 
fl;ave  hitn  hin  name  for  the  fluency  and  elegance  df 
his  difiHon,  was  difeovered  by  one  of  the  common 
people  of  Athens  to  be  a  ft  ranger,  by  his  too  grcit 
accuracy  of  pronunciation*. 

The  thiSory  of  derivation  adopted  by  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  the  author  of  *^  the  Origin  and  Progrefi  df 
language,'*  according  to  whicli  all  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  uie  clerived  fronj  duads  of  vowels, 
originated  with  Hendlerhufius,  one  of  the  moft  cmi* 
nent  fcholars  of  his  age.  Not  only  the  vowels  regu- 
larly taken  iVom  A  to  T,  and  terminated  with  n,  are" 
made  the  bafis  of  thin  plan  ;  but  tlie  moft  Ancient 
coidbnants  are  either  prefixed  to  them,  or  iufertcil 
betw(!en  them,  fo  as   to  form   about  a  hundred 

'  IIIa  AtticA  unus  Thpophraftum  homlnrm  tlloqul  dtrertlfl. 
mum,  onnotatA  unius  nacdtatioiie  verbl  hofpltcm  dixit :  nee  alio 
fc  id  dcprchciulinci  intcrro|;uta  rcfpondit,  quim  quftd  ttimiam 
^r/4/ loqueretur.    Quint,  lib.  S.  Ct  i. 

radical 
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r^icll  verbs..  With  thefe,  other  confonants  and 
vowels  were  mixed,  and  varioufly  combineti ;  and 
thus  the  whole  language  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
gradually  conftru6led  and  furhifhcd  with  its  abun- 
danrt  iiores  of  derivative  words  ^ 

We  do  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
theory  is  very  ingenious,  and  deferves  the  exami- 
Hatioo  of  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  inveftigating  the 
6ngixi  of  latiguages.  The  Greek,  no  doubt,  is  dif- 
imguifhed  by  very  ftrong  marks  of  a  methodical 
ftmfture.  But  ought  it  not  to  be  confidercd,  whe- 
ther language,  like  the  government  of  nations,  does 
iiot  arife  out  of  peculiar  circumftances  and  fitiia- 
fions?  Is  it  not  probable  that  neceflity,  the  inven- 
tion of  arts,  and  the  exercife  of  various  occupations, 
are  its  genuine  fources?  After  a  people  have  emerged 
from  a  favage  ftate,  in  which  all  their  attention  has 
been  employed  in  procuring  the  meins  of  fubfift- 
cnce;  and  they  have  made  fom^  confiderable  ad- 
vances in  refinement,  they  have  then  leifure  to  fix 
the  proper  ftandard  of  their  language,  to  reduce  it 
to  order,  and  complete  its  artificial  form.  For  its 
origin,  therefore,  it  can  be  little  indebted  to  the 
fyftematic  precifion  of  rules,  wiiatever  it  may  owe 
to  them  for  its  improvement.  The  ages  of  barba- 
rifm  may  produce  warriors  and  legiflators ;  but  it 
required  a  lefs  turbulent  and  more  refined  ftate  of 
fociety,  for  grammarians  and  philologifts  to  arife, 

•  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol,  ii.  p.  540.  vol.  iv, 
p.  54.  ^Lennep's  Etymologicon  Prolegom,  p.  27.  and  vol.  ii. 

and 
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and  for  works  of  literature  to  be  compofed^  and  re- 
gulated by  their  laws*  • 

1.  The  Characteri/lks  of  the  Greek  Ijingtiage. 

Among  its  numerous  beauties,  it  is  defervedly 
celebrated  for  fweetnefe,  as  well  as  variety  of.  founds 
to  which  our  pronunciation  is  far  from  doing  jiiif« 
tice,  from  a  want  of  the  fame  coinpafs,  and  rnodu^ 
lation  of  tones.  By  tranfpofing,  altering,  and  taking 
away  letters,  the  Greek  was  fot^ened,  and  made 
more  pleafing  to  the  ear*  The  diphthongs,  as  well 
as  the  open  vowels,  fwell  and  elevate  the  tones,  in 
a  manner  fuperior  to  modern  languages.  Tlie  de* 
clenfions  of  nouns,  the  conjug-ations  of  verbs,  the 
changes  of  dialects,  and  the  number  of  poetical 
licences,  produce  the  greateft  variety  of  termina- 
tions. Many  words  are  clofed  with  vowels,  and 
very  few  with  mute  confonants,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
Oriental  and  other  languages. 

In  the  works  of  Homer  in  particular,  the  beauty 
of  fingle  words,  confidered  only  with  refpe^  to- 
found,  is  remarkable.  With  confummaie  ikill  and 
tafte,  he  has  made  choice  of  fuch  as  are  rough  or 
fmooth,  long  or  fliort,  harmonious  or  difcordant  to 
the  ear,  fo  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the  nature  of 
his  different  fubjefts.  The  names  of  perfons,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  countries,  are  fometimes  foft  and 
flowing,  and  fometimes  giand  and  fonorous,  and 

contribute 
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contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  improve  the  charms 
of  his  dcfcriptions  ^ 

The  works  of  the  bed  Greek  authbrs  are  much 
to  be  admired  for  the  fkilful  airangement  of  words, 
and  the  beauties  of^nifhed  compofition.  From  the 
accarate  diftinftious  made  by  genders  and  cafes  in 
nouns,  and  by  perfons  in  verbs,  no  invariable  fitu- 
atioQ  of  words  was  neceflary;  and  confequently 
fach  as  were  declinable  could  not  be  placed  in  any 
'payt  of  a  fentence  without  injury  to  its  perfpicuity. 
^In  this  refpe6l  modern  languages  are  very  defeftive; 
for,  as  tlie  nouns  and  verbs  in  general  are  inde- 
clinable, and  muft  be  attached  to  their  rcfpeftive 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  an  uniform  and  fixed 
pofition  is  neceflary,  in  which  no  change  can  be 
made  without  detriment  to  the  fenfe,  if  not  total 
tronfufion  of  it.  Greek  compofitious,  on  the  con- 
trary, abound  with  grand  and  lofty  fentences,  con- 
'  fitting  of  members  of  various  extent,  terminating 
Ibipetimes  with  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fome-- 
times  with  another.  Hence  the  ear  is  con- 
ftantly  gratified  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  paufes, 
and  an  harmonious  flow  of  periods ;  and  an  em- 
phatical  word,  like  the  principal  figure  in  a  pi6lure, 
is  placed  where  it  will  produce  the  mofl:  ftriking 
effe6l.  In  poetry  this  arrangement  i^  ftill  more 
i:emarkable,  as  it  is  accommodated  to  every  dit- 
ferent  kind  of  metre.      All  thefe  changes  were 

'  Homer's  Catalogue  of  tKe  Ships  will  illuflrate  this  remark  : 
if  taken  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  an  accurate  map  of  antient  Greece,     Iliad,  lib*  ii.  1.  4941  &c. 

VOL.  r.  N  made 
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made  with  fo  much  fkiU  and  eflfeflt,  as  to  fatisfy 
the  refined  jtidgment  of  Homer,  and  Pindar,  Platq^ 
and  Demofthenes*  Unable  as  the  moderns  are  to 
equal  thefe  beauties,  orevea  to  form  a  complete 
idea  of  their  nature ;  yet  the  delicacy  of  tafie,  a^ 
extent  of  knowledge  poffeflfed  by  the  ancient  critic$b 
who  lived  fome  ages  after  the  moft  flouriihijPig..cra 
of  Grecian  literature,  amply  qualified  them  for  this 
puipofe.  Both  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  and 
Demetrius  Phalereus  enter  into  particular  and  cri- 
tical difcuffions  on  the  melodious  conftruSion  of 
Greek  fcntences,  in  profe  as  well  as  verfe,  conduA 
their  obfervations  upon  regular  principles,  and 
illuftrate  them  by  the  examples  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent authors. 

Other  chara6leriftic  properties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage will  appear  by  confidering  the  particles, 
which  conne6i  fentences  and  members  of  fenteuces 
with  each  other.  They  are,  indeed,  too  oflea  re? 
garded  by  fuperficial  readers  as  redundant,  or  un- 
meaning; but  when  clofely  examined,  they  are 
found  to  poffefs  particular  force,  energy,  and  pre- 
cifion*.  The  diminutive  words  give  great  exa£hiels 
and  beauty  to  expreffion,  and  are  calculated  to 
annex  to  an  objeft  fome  pleafing  idea  of  tendeme& 

yEya^rf— xaOffTTi^  VApa  TLKarifH  **   O  iku  ^n  fAtya^   iytfJMt  iP  tiftuv 
Ztx;(."     Kai  tsap*  O^^m*     "  AVi'  oti  ^q"  &C.     AKftdviT^ti  ik  um^ 

7Vr  ro9  amhayiAv  f^sXo;;,  0>vif|ce»p!O-<ic  xat  to  oadof.^Demetxias  Phi* 

lereus  <rfp  'E^fAUHia?,     See  Clarke's  Moxner's  Iliad  a.  L  56,  b. 
],  158-  E.  858,  &€, 

fir 
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or  fkmiliarity.  The  dual  number  accurately  dif- 
tinguiih^s  two  perfons  from  one,  as  well  as  from  aii 
iodifcriminate  and  vague  multitude.  Different  in- 
flexions of  the  fame  cafes  of  nouns  are  adapted  to 
all  the  ufes  of  poetry  and  profe.  The  power  of  the 
double  negative  is  very  fenfibly  felt ;  and  there  are 
^(lances,  where  prohibition  or  contradidion  is 
guarded  even  by  three  negatives,  which  enforce  the 
fentiment  in  the  greateft  degree.  In  greek  and  in 
greek  alone  occur  the  grammatical  folecifms  of  <^ 
verb  fipgular  being  joined  to  a  neutral  plural,  and 
of  the  union  of  an  article,  or  adje6live  mafculine 
with  a  fubftantive  feminine.  The  middle  voice  has 
the  peculiar  power  of  expreffing,  that  a  perfoa 
is  the  fiibjeft  of  his  own  aftions.  The  tenfes  are 
more  numerous  and  more  definite  than  thoie  of 
any  other  language.  In  Greek  ^alone  are  to  be 
found  a  pad  imperative  mood,  a'participle  prefent 
of  the  paffive  voice,  and  a  paulo-poft  future  tenfe* 
Conditional  adion  is  denoted  by  the  fubjun£iiv^ 
and  fiich  as  relates  to  an  objeft  of  defire,  by  the 
optative  mood..  The  variety  and  exadnef^  of  idea^ 
difpkyed  in  all  the  modifications  of  the  verb  fliow 
a  rfQipiement  of  thought,  and  a  depth  of  meta* 
phyfical  reafoning,  applied  to  the  divifions  of  time, 
which  prove  the  peculiar  acutenefs  and  unrivalled 
invention  of  the  Greeks  ^. 

^,  Aicciam  parens  et  4trix  Graeca  dibgcntla  eft : 
Literanim  porro  curam  nulla  g^ns  attentius 
-Repperit ;  poliTXt  ofque  finem  ad  unguis  extimom* 

T^entittma  Maoroi» 
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The  freedom  of  expreffion  which  the  Greek 
Poets  allowed  thenifelves  to  ufe  is  a  peculiarity 
which  cannot  efcape  our  attention.  They  indcde 
fyllables  long  or  lliort,  added  them  to  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  or  end  of  fome  words,  cut  them 
oflF  from  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  others, 
and  tranfpofed  letters  as  they  pleafed.  Examples 
of  all  thefe  licences  may  eafily  be  found,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Homer,  who  has  availed  himfelf  of  this 
privilege  to  the  fuUeft  extent. 

The  prolific  power  of  their  language  was  not 
limited  by  any  fixed  bounds,  or  reftrained  by  any 
certain  rules.  Verbs  were  the  fruitful  trees,  which 
produced  innumerable  branches  fpringing  from 
each  other  in  the  greateft  abundance  and  variety. 
They  are  fometimes  compounded  with  each  other, 
and  fometimes  with  fubftantives ;  nouns  are  formed 
from  them,  and  even  from  different  tenfes  and 
perfons  of  the  fame  verb^  But  the  power  of  com- 
pounding them  with  prepofitions  was  of  a  much 
more  extraordinary  extent.  With  any  one  of  the 
eighteen  prepofitions  any  verb,  unlefs  its  fignifica- 
tion  made  it  naturally  repugnant  to  fuch  atf  alii- 

*  See  Clarke's  ingenious  fyflem  of  the  Greek  tenfes,  in  his  note 
on  line  37  of  the  liril  book  of  the  Iliad. 

From  weTToiv/juai,  Ytffxiy  y/Toj,  are  derived  sroii}/xa>  woiijcoK*  woutaj. 
See  Monboddo,  v.  ii.  p.  185. 

There  arc  thirty.four  inftances  at  leaft  of  the  verb  beings  com- 
pounded with  double  prepofitiens,  . «»!ijt*Cat^?»«,  ajrWa^oCa?^, 
a/liw-p^aMo;,  &c.  Inftances  of  a  verb  and  three  prepofifiops, 
fuch  as  IfTi^iKirp^Hx fy  arc  not  uncommon  in  Homer.  See  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Valkcnaer  apud  Lcnncp,  p.  24,  25. 

ance, 
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mWt  could  ba  juinrd.  ThtMci  art?  mim(?rou«  In- 
tluuct'M  ut*  itich  coinliinatiouH,  uiul  likewilc  ot* 
iluublo  mul  cvtii  tivhiu  pre|io(itioiiM  bcinp;  uiuUhI 
M'ith  vrrbn  And  ihuiuh.  Am  liteh  cuiupouuU  wordM 
)U)lVd!«  an  uinivulkil  Uivn^th,  richnHn,  and  (iKnU 
ilount  brrs  it)',  they  (how  the  ernttivf  powciM  ut'  a 
lunguu^r,  which  contains  inrxhanlliblu  rdburceM. 
Tbt'ir  vlYviil  is  moir  particularly  illt  in  poetry, 
^^'hiuh  thry  lupply  with  ont;  ofitM  mull  (Irikhiff  ami 
bi^autitul  tirnutnrutH.  To  thn  ijftuiuiM  of  Uouut 
tht^y  i'urnilhcHi  uppro|)riata  cx])retUoni  tuul  emiblul 
huu  to  (iive,  even  to  un  epithet,  Ineh  ditliut*t  ami 
pi^tnreiipte  itleati,  uh  poetM  in  many  other  lantfuuffen 
convey  with  lei!*  eUetl  in  long  dc^leriptionMi  To 
tJilM  power  of  eon)]uHindin}{  worcU  to  extehtivo  and 
V&ubounded,  tew  relen)blanee.H  vww  be  traced  more) 
npputUe  than  the  indermite  con)biuati(m  of  letteiit 
to  form  woriU,  and  the  mult iplicatit^i  of  numbers 
in  arithmetie, 

From  fueh  pcnverai  of  langunge  natnrally  arofe  a 
pmportionable  copioufnelK.  Kven  us  early  as  the 
Ume  of  IJon^eri  it  had  alfmneil  a  permanent  eha* 
raster:  and  bin  worka,  jirtnlueed  in  the  iafaney  o( 
AvU  And  oivili/atii)n,  atfoinltd  u  fatiMfaelnry  proof, 
to  >vhnt  various  fubjeels  it  eould  be  applied,  Su 
full  ami  tunnplete  indeed  is  the  nature  of  his  llyle, 
fo  far  is  it  from  atVording  any  ground  for  (*on)- 
plainti  of  itH  weaknelii  and  delieieney,  that  all 
feholars  unite  in  their  adndration  of  its  energy  and 
vuploufnefs.  What  are  the  thoughts  of  N'irgil, 
'IWo,  or  any  nioderu  poet,  to  which  the  dic^tio^i 

N  :)  ut 


of  Homer,  and  the  other  great  Gredan  poets,  cOuId 
not  give  adequate  exprefliori,  and  even  embelliih 
with  additional  and  fuperior  beauties  of  harmony, 
richncfs>  and  variety  of  compofitiOn  ? 

II.  Style  of  Greek  Writers. 

Thus  to  the  fertile  and  happy  invention  of 
Irriters  of  all  defcriptions  did  the  Greek  language 
fupply  an  abundant  (lore  of  the  nioft  fignificant 
terms ;  and  every  conception  of  the  mind,  every 
appearance  of  nature,  and  produdion  of  art,  were 
conveyed  by  correfpondent  and  adequate  words* 
The  hiftorian,  the  orator,  and  the  philofbph^^ 
exercifed*  the  fame  freedom,  energy,  and  beauty  of 
txpreffion,  as  the  poet  himfelf  The  effeft  rf 
genius  upon  the  Grecian  language  was  like  that  of 
the  (Un,  wh^  it  varies  the  glowing  tints  of  light, 
and  touches  the  clouds  with  the  richeft  and  mod 
beautiful  diverfity  of  coloui-s.  Herodotus,  the 
firft  of  Grecian  hiftorians,  adorned  his  curious  and 
entertaining  work  with  the  vocal  flow  and  poetical 
tenninations  of  the  Ionic,  and  Thucydides  dif- 
tinguiflied  his  celebrated  hiftory  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war  by  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  tte  attic 
dialeft. 

The  Greek  language  affumed  with  eafe  the 
various  forms  in  which  Eloquence  ftrove  to  per- 
fuade  and  Philofophy  to  inftruft  mankind.  Ariftotle 
was  concife,  and  vigorous;  Plato  was  diffufe  and 
poetical  j  Xenophon  was  fimple  and  elegant.     The 

comedies 


txtmedi^s  of  Ariftophanes  sind  Menand^r,  hawtvct 
wiHke  in  Iheir  charaders  and  fentiments^  were 
both  improved  by  the  pure  and  cefiaed  beautiet^^ 
of  their  native  dialeft.  Theocritus  gave  the  artlels 
graces  of  Doric  (implicity  to  his  paftoraU;  and 
Sappho  conveyed  her  tender  fentiments  of  pafTion 
in  the  pleating  cadences  of  that  kind  of  variifica* 
tion,  which  is  emphatical^.  didinguiflied  by  her 
aame;  The  -Alcaic  Odt^*  the  £legy,  and  the 
l^lgram  are  all  marked  by  their  own  peculiar 
^^aritSlers.  The  eafy  flow  of  Iambics,  and  thtf 
uti^laf  combination  of  choral  meafures,  adorned 
1^  dramatic  produdlions  of  i£fchylus,  Eurypidev 
mod  Sophodes.  Their  language  was  a  perfeA 
4itoaig6i  of  the  bold  and  verfatile  genius  of  the 
"pecflk  who  fpoke  it;  fisr  it  embraced  the  wid^ 
«xte»t  of  human  perceptions,  was  moulded  into 
every  form,  and  produced  aftonifliment  by  iu 
forcej  captivated  attention  by  its  beauty,  and  en- 
i^pfured  the  ear  by  its  varied  and  delightful 
melody  *. 

While  the  Greeks  conveyed  the  di6feites  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  the  underftanding,  held  up  the  mofi 
plea£ng  piftures  to  the  imagination,  or  by  the 
impulfe  of  paffion  melted  and  fubdued  the  heart, 
the  drefs,  in  which  they  clothed  their  ideas,  was 
at  once  rich,  elegant,  and  graceful;  and  while 
they  I'ofe  to  an  elevation  of  genius^  courage,  ^and 

*  I  confer  the  principal  Greek  writers  in  this  place  folely 
«^tk  a  v^c^  to  their  various  kinds  of  ftyle.  The  other  charac 
teri^ics  of  theix  works  will  be  noticed- in  the  hiftoxy  gf  Greece. 

N  4  taile^ 
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tafte,  which  has  never  been  ei}ualled,  Iheir  wordsr 
were  the  moft  harmonious,  nervous,  and  expreffive^' 
that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  lips.  , 

■  ^        .  .  ..) 

From  confidering. the  excellence  of  this  extra-; 
ordinary  language;:  we. ihay  indeed  be  difpofed  to. 
excufe,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  applaud,  the' 
exalted  ftyle  of  praifc,,in  which  its  powers  were 
celebrated,  by  thofe  ^f^  were  the  moft  competent 
judges  of  its  merits.  The  accents  which  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Neftor  were,  defcribed 
by  Homer  as  exceeding  the  fweetnefs  of  honey, 
^t  is  an  obfervation  of  the  great  Roman  orator,; 
that  if  Jupiter  had  communicated  his  will  to  man*, 
kind,  be  would  have  adopted  the  language  of  Plato.^ 
When  Pericles  addrefled  the  Athenian  aiTem.blieSi; 
he  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
merely  convince  his  bearers  by  his  pcrfuafive  argu- 
ments; but,  to  ufe  the  exalted  language  of  his 
CQuntrymcn,  ^lajeftic  in  voice  and  afpe6l,  and 
irrefiftible  in  force,  as  if  he  commanded  the  ele-: 
ments  of  heaven,  he  overpowered  the  faculties  of 
bis  aftoniflied  hearers  with  the  thunder  and  light* 
ning  of  his  eloquence, 


III,  Dw^ation  and  ExHnt  of  the  Language. 

'  In  addition  to  the  curious  circumftances,  which 

diftinguifli  the  Greek   language,    it  may  be  re-* 

marked,  that  it  was  fpoken  and  MTitten  with  purity 

and  elegance  for  a  greater  portion  of  time,  thai' 

3  any 
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ao^  other  livet  known  in  the  world/.    The  long 
period,  of  twenty-three  centuries  will  fcarcelymea- 
fore  its  continuance.    .  Wte  have  fecn,  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer  its.ftandard  was  fixed^  and 
it  continued  to  be  cultivated  till  Copllantinople 
V^as  taken  by  the  Turks,^  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
A  Ihort  time  before  that  event,,  alt  hough  itexifted 
in  a  degenerate  ftate  amonjg.  .the  common  peopli^ 
it  was  fpoken  with  fijch  cbr^j^uefs  and  elegance 
by  perlbns  of  a  liberal  education,  and  particularly 
by  the  ladic3  of  rank  and  high  condition,  as  to 
ffVG  no  very  imperfeft  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of 
Ariftophanes,  Euripides,  and  the  philofophers  and 
faifiorians,    who  flouriihed    in    the    pureil  times. 
Such  is  the  very  curious  fad  related  by  the  learaed 
Pbilelphus,  who  vifited  the  metropolis  of  the  ^aftera 
empire  twelve  years  only  before  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.    The  intermediate  corruptions  can  only 
be   markeci  by   fcholars  of  more  than  ordinary 
acutenefs  and  erudition.     By  fuch  alone  can  the 
different  colours  and  fliades    of  didlion  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  tlie  works  of  writers,  who  lived  at 
times  fo  remote  from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  as 
Euftathius,    the    commentator  on   Homer,  Anna 
Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexias, 
Ghalcondylas,   Procopius,    and   other  writers,  in- 
cluded in  the  lift  of  the  Byzantine  biftorians, 

I  -I  .    ,  ■ ,     p—  cui  non  certaverit  ulU, 

:  Attt  t^ntuin  lluere^  aut  totidexn  durare  per  annos. 

Virg.  Georg,  i,  1.  99* 

Tlie 
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The  difference  betii^e^n  pUtt  Greek  atid  that 
which  was  fpoken  and  written  by  foreignei^  vnsi 
touch  iftore  firoi^gly  marked.  The  writers  6f  tiM 
Kew  Teftament  faU  much  below  the  clafScttl 
ftandard.  Hebrew  Idioms^  and  words  ufed  in  tieW 
jenfes,  abound  in  their  writings.;* and  their ftyle^ 
which  by  modern  fcholars  is  called  'HelleniJUc^  «b 
diftinguiih  it  from  pure  Greek,  will  not  bear  the 
feft  of  rigid  criticifo^  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  <lf 
air  uniform  character,  fince  we  find  that  St  Luk^ 
wrote  with  more  purity  of  exprcflion,  St.  John  with 
snore  fimplicity  and  plainnels,  and  St.  Paul  with 
greater  copioufnefe  and  variety,  than  the  otbcf 
facred  writers.  They  approached  nearer  to  purt 
Greek  in  proportion  as  they  poffeffed  the  advan* 
tages  of  education,  and  were  improved  by  i&t^^ 
^ourfe  with  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety. 

As  this  continited  long  to  be  a  living  language, 
lb  was  its  circulation  very  extenfive.  Under  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  it  was  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  provinces,  and  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era  it  was  fpoken  by  Jews,  Romans^ 
and  Africans.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  learned 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Gaol^ 
Spain,  and  Carthage.  Jofephus  and  Philo  Judasus 
preferred  it  to  their  native  language:  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  adopted  it  as  the 
beft  means  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  This  was  the  language  of  the  early  Roman 
hiftorians,  and  both  Lucullus  and  Cicero  ufed  it 

to 
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to  tecord  At  accounts  of  their  public  tranlaiftknis. 
Of  its  general  prevalence,  the  latter  fpeaks  in  ex- 
pficit  terms  in  his  Oration  for  Archias  the  poet ; 
triiere  he  infwms  us,  that,  at  a  period  when  Latia 
tr»  confined  to  rery  few  diftrids;  the  Gredc 
audiors  were  fhidied,  and  their  language  was 
Ipoken  in  moft  parts  of  the  world.  With  refped 
therefore  to  its  wide  diffufion,  the  ancient  Gredc 
may  be  compared  to  modem  French,  which  at 
prefimt  forms  fo  faihionable  and  fo  general  a  temcb 
<if  education^  But  whatever  degree  of  ddicacy 
die  French  may  poflels  in  common  with  the  Gred^ 
k  wants  many  of  its  moft  diftinguMung  chaiac 
terries,  and  in  particular  its  grace  and  har- 
mony, its  piecifion  and  copioufheis,  its  vigour  and 


There  were  many  caufes  for  the  great  extent  <rf 
Hbe  €rieek  language.  Numerous  colonies  planted 
in  diflercnt  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa; 
the  commerce  of  the  Greek  merchants ;  the  con- 
qoefis  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  permanent 
efiaUifliments,  which  he  made,  by  building  many 
laige  cities,  contributed  to  this  end.  But  the 
canfi^  which  produced  this  diffufion  more  than 
all  others,  was  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the 
iangoage  itfelf  It  is  a  remarkable  fad,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  provinces  of  Greece  were 
reduced  to  the  meaneft  va^^dage,  and  the  charader 
cf  the  people  was  funk  to  the  lowed  (late  of  dis- 
grace in  the  opinion  of  their  conquerors,  their 
language  fiill  continued  to  retain  its  high  and 

original 
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origrnal  reputation,  and  was  fludied  not  only  by 
the  Romans,  but  by  perfons  of  rcfpeftability  and 
diftinftion  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
pure  Greek,  as  a  living  language,  finally  funk  witK 
the  power  of  the  eaftern  empire  under  the  tri- 
umphant arms  of  the  Turks. 

IV.  Modern  Greek. 

Every  fcholar  muft  naturally  be  defirous  to  afcer- 
taiu  the  prcfent  ftatc  of  the  Greek  language.  Iti 
deviation  from  that  wliich  was  fornierly  fpoken^, 
both  with  refpe6l  to  pronunciation  and  grammar/ 
is  very  confiderable.  The  words  of  the  language 
indeed,  Jike  Italian  and  Latin,  are  in  fubftance 
the  fame  as  thofc  of  ancient  Greek;  there  is, 
liowever,  an  intermixture  of  Turkifli  with  that 
ivhich  is  fpoken  in  Afia;  of  Arabic  with  that 
which  prevails  on  the  coafts  of  Africa;  and  of 
Italian  with  that  M'hich  is  ufed  at  Benevento,  and 
other  parts  of  ^taly.  The  modern  Greeks  pay 
only  fo  much  attention  to  Grammar,  as  confifts 
in  forming  two  cafes  by  inflexion,  namely,  the 
genitive  and  the  accufative;  and  tlie  perfons 
and  numbers  of  the  verbs :  but  with  refped  to 
declenfions  and  conjugations  they  obferve  no 
rules.  In  their  conjugations  they  imitate  the 
general  praftice  of  the  moderns,  by  conllantly 
making  ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs.  In  their  pronun- 
ciation they  ftridly  attend  to  accent,  and  hence 
the  quantity  of  words  is  not  only  difregarded,  but 
often  moft  grofsly  violated  \  and  they  have  intirely 

loft 
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Idft  that  fweet  modulation  and  variety  of  found/ 
^rhich  graced  the  lips  of  their  anceftors".  Such  is' 
their  ncgleft  of  ancient  literature,  that  the  New 
Teftament,  as  well  as  the  works  of  their  own^ 
claflics,  have  been  tranflated  for  their  life.  The' 
decline  of  their  language  has  kept  pace  with  the 
degeneracy  of  their  manners :  for  in  confcquence 
of  a  negle6}  of  compofition,  and  inattention  to 
the  ancient  models  of  elegance  and  purity,  they 
ipeak  a  barbarous  and  coarfe  dialeft.  The  defcend- 
ants  of  Pericles  and  Demofthenes,  oppreffed  by  a 
deipotic  government,  and  immerfed  in  bigotry  and 
fuperftition,  are  ignorant  of  the  pure  phrafeology 
of  their' illuftrious  anceftors;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
faft,  that  of  the  feventy  different  jargons,  whicli 
are  now  fpokcn  in  Greece,  that  of  the  Athenians 
is  held  to  be  the  moft  corrupt  and  barbarous  ^ 
The  mixture  of  their  language  w^ith  the  dialeft  of 
Turkey  and  other  nations  bears  a  (Inking  refeni- 
blahce  to  the  magnificent  ruins  of  marble  temples, 
remarkable  for  exquifite  architefture,  which  are 
feen  in  the  flreets  of  Athens  to  fupport  the  rude 
cottages  and  mean  fheds  of  the  Grecian  (laves* 

From  the  whole  of  this  furvey  of  the  EngUJh^ 
Latiriy  and  Greek  languages,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  origin,  progrefs,  chara<5tcrifiics,  and 

"»  Monboddo.    Forfter  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  207.    For 

an  elegant  (ketch  of  the  political  and  literary  ftate  of  Greece 

during  her  good  and  bad  fortune,  fee  Harris's  Phllol.  Inquiries, 

•  •  • 
c.  lU. 

«  De  Pauw,  v.  i,  p.  70, 

beauties 
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beautids  of  each ;  and  we  may  be  enabled  to  de^ 
terroine  their  refpeftive  merits.  When  we  allow 
to  the  Greek  all  its  due  praife  for  harmony,  copw 
oufnefsy  and  that  amazing  ductility,  by  which  it 
could  expre&  with  eafe»  in  derivative  and  com* 
pound  words,  new  indeed,  but  perfedly  ana* 
logical,  every  difcovery  in  fcience,  or  invention  in 
the  arts;  when  we  commend  (he  Latin  for  its 
xnajefly,  precifion,  and  vigour; — and  when  we 
bold  up  the  clailical  writers  in  each  as  the  beft 
models  of  learning  and  tafle,  let  us  not  negle^  to 
form  a  proper  eilimate  of  our  cwn  tongue.  Tb^ 
Eng^iih  language,  deriving  its  flock  of  words  from 
fb  many  different  fources,  and  very  imperfe^y 
underflood  without  the  aid  of  Greek  and  Latin^ 
is  eneigetic,  rich,  and  copious.  And,  perhape^, 
if  we  were  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fingle 
modern  language  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
no  one  could  be  found  better  adapted  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  focial  intercourfe;  more  capable  of 
expreffing  the  general  fentiments  of  the  mind»  or 
more  deferving  the  praife,  which  we  have,  it  is 
prefumed  on  a  due  confideration  of  its  comparative 
merits,  afligned  to  it  ^ 

•  Sec  p.  x4.o« 
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Eloquence, 

JN  OTHING  fcems  to  me  more  excellent,  than 
tQ  be  able  to  engage  the  afFe6tions,  convince  the 
uaderftanditigs^  and  guide  the  inclinations  of 
wholp  ajTqmblies,  and  even  to  diredl  tliofe  incUna* 
tio^s  from  their  original  courfe  into  a  new  channel^ 
by  the  commanding  powers  of  eloquence.  This 
nohi^  J&culty  has  in  every  free  ftate,  more  particu- 
larly in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  been 
always  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  jvnd  obtained 
the  greateft  influence.  And  indeed  what  can  be 
a  ju(ler  fubjed  of  admiration,  than  that  amidft  a 
vaft  multitude  one  man  only,  or  a  very  finall 
number^  fliould  rife  fuperior  to  all  others  in  the 
exercife  of  that  power,  which  nature  has  equally 
beftowed  upon  all  the  human  race?  Or  what  i^ 
fo  pleaiing  to  the  ear,  or  fo  gratifying  to  the 
underflanding,  as  a  judicious  and  folid  difcourfe 
delivered  in  elegant  and  poliihed  language?  Or 
what  is  fo  efficacious,  or  fo  noble,  as  to  influence 
the  people,  the  judges,  and  the  fenate,  by  the 
charms  of  oratory  ?  What  is  fo  great,  fo  generous, 
or  divine,  as  to  refcue  the  virtuous  from  oppreflion, 
and  protect  the  unfortunate  from  injufiice?  Cam 
is^y  tltiPig  be  mprQ  uf^ful  than  to  be  itlways  fur^ 
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niihed  with  the  arms  which  eloquence  fupplies^  to 
aflert  your  rights,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  in- 
jury ?  And  not  to  confine  our  obfervations  within 
the  limits  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  the  fenate* 
houfe,  what  is  there  in  the  niidft  of  retirement 
from  bufinefs  more  agreeable  and  entertaining; 
what  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  refinements 
of  a  liberal  education,  than  a  flow  of  elegant  and 
poliihed  conveifation  ?  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
charafteriilic  of  our  nature,  which  diilinguiih'es 
tis  from  the  brute  creation,  that  wc  can  exprcfi 
our  thoughts  by  language,  and  both  enjoy  and 
communicate  the  pleafures  of  focial  iotercpurfc. 
Who  therefore  does  not  hold  fuch  an  endowment 
in  great  eftimation  ?  and  who  does  not  think  it  an 
objeft  of  honourable  ambition  to  furpafs  others  in 
the  exercife  of  that  faculty,  in  which  rational 
beings  fliew  their  afcendency  over  inferior  animals  ? 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  inconfiderable  points,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  mod  material. — What  other  power 
than  that  of  eloquence  could  have  proved  fuffi- 
ciently  efficacious  to  induce  the  fcattered  indi- 
viduals of  mankind  to  quit  a  rude  and  faVage  life, 
in  order  to  form  regular  communities?  and  what 
other  power  could  have  foftened  their  barbarity  by 
the  refinements  of  civilized  manners,  or  after 
ftates  were  founded,  what  other  power,  I  fay, 
could  have  reftrarned  them  by  falutary  inftitutions, 
and  fecurcd  their  profperity  and  happinefi  by 
forms  of  government,  and  eftablifhments  of  law  ? 
To  clbfe  this  fubjeft,  which  is  indeed  almoft  incx- 
hauftible,  1  layit  down  as  an  indilputablc'  prirf^ 

ciple. 
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ciple,  that  upon  the  prudence  and  tialents  of  aa' 
aocompliilied  fpeaker,  not  only  his  own  perfonal 
relpeAabiUty,  but  the  welfare  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals, nay  even  the  iafety  of  the  government  de- 
pend.  I  therefore  earneftly  exhort  youy-tny  young 
•irietids,  to  perfevere  in  your  prefent  courfe,  and  to 
cultivate  with  inceifant  diligence  the  ftudy  of  elo;^ 
qutnce^  for  the  fake  of  your  own  reputation,  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  friends,  and  the  profperity  and 
gtory  of  your  country  '. 

Such  is  an  imperfed  reprefentatiou  of  the  ani- 
mated and  luminous  encomium,  which  Cicero, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  celebrated  Dial^^e  de 
Oratore,  pronounced  upon  his  favourite  art  And 
to  teach  the  beft  ufe  of  this  nobl6  faculty  of  fpeak* 
ing,  and  point  out  the  method  by  which  it  can  be 
made  to  anfwer  the  moil  important  purpofes,  is  the 
great  end  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric.  It  is  evident  that 
no  ftudy  more  fully  repays  the  labour  beftowed  upon 
its  cultivation,  if  we  refledk  upon  the  rife  and  pro- 
greis  of  eloquence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  it 

P  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib*  i.  fe^*  30.  Edit.  Prouft.  And  he 
lias  comprized  the  advantages  of  eloquence  in  another  paflage  too 
beantifiil  to  be  omitted. — ''Jam  verodomina  rerumeloquendi  vis, 
qnam  eft  pneclara,  quamque  divina !  quae  primum  effecit,  ut  ea 
qax  ignoramus,  difcere,  Sc  ea  qus  fcimus,  alios  docere  poffimus* 
Deinde  hie  cohortamur^  hie  perfuademus,  h&c  confolAmur  affd€io$f 
hie  dedttcimus  perterritos  a  timore  hxc  geftientes  comprimimuf, 
haec  cttpiditates,  iracundiafque  reftinguimus :  hasc  nos  juris,  legum^ 
«rbium  (bcietate  devinxit,  hxQ  a  vita  immani  Sc  fera  fegregavit." 
De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  2. 
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both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  .We  may  re* 
colleft  the  extraordinary  degree  of  perfedlion  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  Deniofthenes  and  Cicero; 
and  their  produ6lions  which  have  come-down  to  us 
give  the  nioft  fatifa6lory  proofs  that  they  were.con- 
fiimmate  mailers  of  their  art,  and  that  they  excelled 
in  it,'  not  lefs  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
knowledge,  than  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius.  la 
our  own  times,  we  fee  the  effeSs  produced  by  rude 
and  unpolilhed  eloquence  upon  the,  minds,  of  the 
common  people  in  the  harangues  of  crafty  dema- 
gogues, and* the  ferinons  of  itinerant  enthuifiafls: 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  what  a  powerful  inflrument 
of  perfuafion  and  utility  it  may  be  rendered,  whea 
placed  in  the  hands  of  well-educated  perfpns,  who 
to  all  the  natural  advantages  of  voice,  a6lion^  and 
al)ilities,  which  ignorant  fpeakers  may  polfefc,  unite 
the  guidance  of  rules,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  bed  examples  ^ 

Nor  will  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric,  upon  which  the  chief  beauties  of  com- 
polition  depend  for  their  grace  and  tffc&y  be  of 
inosnfiderable  ufe  to  the  hearer  or  reader^  as  well 
as  the  fpeaker.  It  will  enable  them  .to  unravel 
the  intricacies  of  compofition  in  general/  whether 
in  verfe  or  profe,  to  underftand  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  its  merits. 

<  For  the  principal  heads  of  this  chapter,  I  am  indebted  to 
that  rich  ftorehoufe  of  knowledge,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica* 
cuticle  Otatorj^ 

If 


IF  objeftiorfs  beaver  ftarted  agerinft  eloquenee, 
COnlidered  as  a  faculty,  which  may  be  made  the  io- 
ftrument  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  itis  obvious  that 
limiiar  objcdions  may  be  Urged  againil  the  excrcife 
of  the  faculty  of  reafon,  as  it  Is  too  often  employed 
to  lead  men  into  error.  But  no  one  would  think 
of  bringing  a  ferious  argumeiit  from  this  abuffe  of 
the  intelle6tual  powers  againil  the  improvement  of 
our  underftandings '.  Reafon,  etoqueftce,  and  every 
Aft  moft  eflential  to  the  comfort  of  life,  are  liable  to 
Jbe  mifapplied,  and  may  prove  dadgerous  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  would  argue  an  excefs  of 
levity  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they  ought 
to  be  negleded,  and  held  in  no  eilimation.  While 
the  orator  employs  his  talents,  and  pradices  the 
rules  of  his  profeilion,  in  the  purfuit  of  that  end  for 
which  it  w^  originally  defigned,— the  perfuading 
men  to  good  and  virtuous  aftions,  and  the  diifuading 
them  fiom  every  meafure  that  is  didionourable  and 
vicious ;  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  in  itfelf, 
or  more  ufeful  to  fociety. " 

Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  /peaking  and  writing  "with 
elegance  and  dignity^  in  order  to  pkafe^  ift/^f&^f 
and  perfuade.  Elegance  confifls  in  the  purity  and 
perfpicuity  of  language*.  The  former  may  be 
acquired  by  (ludying  the  moll  excellent  authors, 
by  converfing  with  the  bed  company,  and  the 
frequent   practice    of    compoiition.      The    latter 

J^  '  Quint.  lib«  ii.  C4 17^ 

•  Axift.  Rh«t.  lib*  iii.  c.  2.     Quint,  lib.  riii.  c*  t.  kt* 


confiftd  in  making  ufe  of  the  cleareft  and  moft  in- 
telligible expreilions,  in  avoiding  ambiguous  words, 
Bffed:ed  brevity,  perplexity  of  periods,  and  con*- 
fufion  of  metaphors.  Dignity  arifes  from  fublime 
thoughts,  and  noble  and  elevated  tropes  and  figures 

It  may  be  thought  unreafonable  to  fetter  the 
mind  by  fyftems^  and  refiraili  the  flights  of  elo- 
quence by  rules.  But  it  is  evident  from  experience 
end  obfervation,  that  rules  may  greatly  affift 
^genius,  provided  they  point  out  the  right  road, 
without  confining  the  learner  to  a  fingle  tracks 
from  which  he  is  told  it  is  unlawful  to  deviate. 
They  are  undoubtedly  neceffary  before  pra&ice 
^ives  that  eafe,  which  may  enable  him  to  truft  to 
*his  own  well-regulated  exertions,  and  proceed 
without  at  guide.  ♦ 

To  enumerate  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  would  requirfc^ 
too  minute  a  detail;  and  they  will  be  beft  learnt 
from  thofe  writers,  who  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  obtained  great  reputation  by 
their  works  upon  the  fubjeft.  Such  are  Ariftdtle, 
QklkOf  Quintilian,  and  their  faithful  follower^ 
Blair,  Campbell,  and  Fenelon.  To  afcertain  the 
-leading  principles  relating  to  eloquence  in  general. 
It  may  be  fufficient  tc  cohfider  its  produ6lions 
binder  four  diftin6l  heads. 

I.  The  fources  of  argument. 

II.  The  nature  df  ftyle,  and  the  ornaments  0 
coropofition. '  •  - 

»;.^».*  ^  .  III.  The 
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III.  The  arrangementof^he  different  parts  of  a 
difcourfe. 

IV.  Propriety  of  a£lioB  and  delivery. 

L  The  Sources  of  Argument. 

I.  Tlie  bafis  of  all  eloquence  is  invention.     It  is 
:this  prolific  faculty,  which  enables  the  fpeaker  to 
form  and  combine  fuch  ideas,  as  are  neceflary  for 
the  ftatement,  explanation,  and  illuilration  of  hif 
fubje£i:,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  arid  engage  their  judgment  and  paQioot 
in  his  favour.     A  livelinefs  of  imagination,  and  a 
quicknefs  of  thought,  are  great  afliftants  to  inven- 
tion; and  they  who  poffefs  thefe  happy  gifts  of 
nature,  are  found  to  be  rarely  at  a  lo&  for  reafons 
to  defend  their  oMm  opinions,  and  tp  difprove  tbofe 
cf  their  opponents.     Of  this  prime  faculty  the  mofl 
eminent  orators  and  poets  were  in  fiiU  poflefTion ; 
and  we  find  that  fo  far  from  giving  us  any  caufe 
to  complain  of  barrennefs  of  invention,  they  fill  our 
minds  with  the  abundant  produce  of  intelledual 
fertility.     This  remark,  among  other  inftances,  is 
particularly  juftified  by  the  examples  of  Homer, 
Plato,  and  Cicero.    To  coUeft  materials  fgi^^the 
employment  of  genius,  muft  necelTarily  form  the 
great  bufinefs  of  life.     Invention,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
implies  difco^ery^  rather  than  creation,  and  mufl  be 
utiderilood  to  fignify  new  combinations  of  thofe 
images,  which  had  been  previoufly  ftored  in  the 
memory. 
^  o  3  Accurate 
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*  Accurate  learning  and  extenfive  knowledge,  the 
profpefts  of  nature,  tire  difcoveries  of  art— the  aids 
of  education— and  the  refults  of  experience  and 
obfervation  upon  mankind,  are  the  proper  funds  to 
fupply  this  faculty  with  its  requifite  ftores.  Hence 
are  furnilhcd  the  various  topics,  whether  external 
or  internal^  which  are  applicable  to  the  different 
kinds  of  caufes,  whether  de^nonftrative,  deliberative^ 
or  judicial,  an<l  which  are  treated  of  at  large  by 
the  Rhetoricians,  and  particularly  by  Ariftotle  and 
Cicero*.  The  judgment  muft  ever  be  aftive.in 
itjhe  right  application  of  the  affiftance,  w!\ich  genius 
and-extenfive  knowledge  can  bring  to  every  parti- 
cular fubjeft  ;  whatever  is  trifling  or  fuperfluous 
muft  be  reje^ed ;  and  nothing  admitted  into  a 
compofition  that  is  not  fully  to  the  purpofe,  and 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  originally  propofed 
The  bright  and  clear  ftream  of  eloquence,  affifted 
by  every  tributary  rill  that  can  increafe  its  fulnefs, 
ihould  flow  not  in  a  circuitous  and  winding  courfe, 
]>utwi'th  a  dire6l  and  rapid  current 

IL  Stylc^  and  the  Ornaments  of  Campofition. 

If.  Without  the  requifites  of  a  proper  ftyle,  and 
the  judicious  introduftion  of  the  ornaments  of  com- 
pofition, a  difcouife  will  be  dry,  jejune,  and  unin- 
terefting.  As  from  hence  eloquence  derives  its 
chief  excellence,  beauty  and  fplendour^  it  is  of  the 

>  Cicero  de  Inventionc,  lib.  i.  p.  55.  fol.  edit.    . 

greateft 


greateft  importance  to  the  orator  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  conftituent  parts  of  true  ornar 
ment,  and  the  various  kinds  of  ftyle. 

•  > 

ft 

Of  Jti/le  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
every  country  poffeffes  n<^t  only  a  pecliliar  lan- 
^age,  but  a  peculiar  mode  of  exprelTion,  fuited  to 
the  particular  temper  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants. 
Mod  of  the'Eaftern  nations  are  remarkable  for  a 
lofty  and  majeftic  di6lion,  which  is  full  and  fono- 
rous,  ftrong  and  forcible,  and  animated  by  bold 
and  expreffive  figures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Northern  languages  are  more  firaple,  and  generally 
partake  of  the  cold  influence  of  their  climate.  In 
the  former  the  warjnth  of  imagination  predomi- 
nates ;  in  the  latter  there  is  more  of  the  ftriftnefs 
;ind  corre6lnefs  of  judgment. 

• 

But  the  principal  diftihftions  of  ftylc  arife  from 
the  diverfity  of  fubjefts.  The  fame  mode  of  expiel- 
fion  would  be  as  inconfiftent  upon  different  occa- 
fions,  as  the  fame  drefs  for  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
Propriety,  therefore,  requires  that  expreffion  fliould 
be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje6l.  Style  is 
divided  into  three  kinds,  viz.  the  low  or  plain  ftyle ; 
th€  middle  or  tempo^atei  and  the  lojtif  or  Jub^ 
lime. 

A  plain  ftyle  is  the  genuine  language  of  nature; 
it  may  be  eafy,  inclining  to  the  familiar,  and  ele- 
gant, at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  inartificial  and  un- 
affcdcd.  As  it  is  dcfigncd  to  make  things  pcrf<f6lly 

o  4  inte.ligible^ 
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iDtelligible,  and  to^  fet  them  in  a  clear  light,  the 
pro.pcr  fubjefts  of  it  are  epillles,  effays,  narratives, 
works  of  fcience  and  philofophy,  or  any  other 
topics  that  require  to  be  treated  without  ornament^ 
or  addreffes  to  the  paffions.  Simplicity  and  eafe 
both  of  thought  and  expreffion  are  its  peculiaf 
beauties ;  and  the  choiceft  examples  of  it  are  to.  bd 
found  in  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Csefar,  tbe 
Sermons  of  Secfcer,  and  the  Tales  of  Swift. 

The  middle  ftyle  is  beft  adapted  to  thofe  fubje6U 
which  require  gravity,  accuracy,  and  force  of  ex- 
preflioh.  It  accords  with  fine  thoughts,  as  a  loif 
ftyle  is  beft  fuited  to  thofe  which  are  common,  an4 
the  fublime  is  beft  adapted  to  thofe  which  are  gre^t 
and  dignified.  A  fine  thought  deferves  that  cha-r 
rafter  from  poflefling  dignity,  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
novelty.  As  the  fubje6ls  that  belong  to  the  middle 
ftyle  are  important,  though  not  of  fo  exalted  a  na- 
ture, asr  wholly  to  captivate  the  mind,  and  divert  it 
froin  attending  to  the  di6lion;  fo  it  admits  all  the 
ornaments  and  beauties  of  compofition.  This  is 
tlie  fpbere  likewife  of  the  moft  highly  finiflied  and 
moft  elaborate  writing.  This  is  the  foil  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  faireft  and  moft  beautiful  flowers 
of  eloquence,  Here  ftrong  and  emphatical  words, 
flowing  periods,  harmonious  numbers,  vivid  tropes, 
and  bright  and  animated  figures,  find  their  proper 
place.  The  beft  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  the  fpeeches  of  Livy,  and  the  mott 
admired  orations  of  C'icero, 

Lofty 
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Lofty  ^hd  elevated  thoughts  form  the  proper 
bafis  of  the  fublime  ilyle.  Such  thoughts  relate 
either  to  divine  fubjefts,  to  the  works  of  nature^  or 
fuch  expreilions,  or  a6lionSy  as  are  efleemed  the 
oobleft  and  the  belt  The  true  fublime  is  perfeftly 
coafiftent  with  the  greateft  plainnefs  aod  funplicity 
of  expreffion.  Depending  folely  on  its  native  energy 
for  its  effe^  upon  the  mind,  it  rather  reje6);s  than 
folicits  the  aid  of  ornament ;  for  when  the  foul  is 
elevated  to  the  utmoft  of  its  powers  by  a  noble  idea, 
it  Attends  not  to  the  niceties  of  language;  but,  from 
its  own  vigour  and  lively  conception  of  things,  ex-» 
preiTes  them  in  terms  the  mod  concife  and  empha- 
tical,  and  bed  adapted  to  their  nature.  Dignity 
and  majefty  are  the  proper  qualities  of  this  fpecies 
of  ftyle^  both  as  to  the  thought  and  expreffion ;  as 
may  be  beft  exemplified  by  numerous  paffages  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
Paradifi^  Lpft  of  M  iltot% 

Under  the  fublime  is  properly  claffed  the  pathetic 

pf  cqmpoiition,  wherein  the  greateft  power  is  exerted 

over  the  paffions.    Here  we  are  interefted,  agitated, 

and  carried  along  with  the  Speaker  or  VV^riter, 

wherever  he  choofes  to  conduct  us ;   our  paffirins 

are  made  to  rife  in  unifon  with  his ;  we  love,  deteft, 

admire,  refent,  as  he  infpires  us;  and  are  prompted 

to  feel  M'ith  fervour,  and  to  a6t  with  energy,  in 

obedience  to  the  particular  impulfe,  which  he  gives 

to  our  minds.    Quintilian  with  great  propriety  calls 

^his  power  of  moving  the  paffions,  the  foul  and  fpirit 

of 
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of  hin  ttrt"  i  nn  tht^  pi'npf*r  ulV*  of  thr  pftfflim*  in  not 
to  hlhul  or  to  oouiUn'Mrt  thp  rx*»n'iln  tit'rfrtftMi,  hul 
to  \r\o\T  \\\  rou(brtnity  to  it,  ifttii  iMi|Moprr  impulfo 
hv,  \\\mv\mvfk  ffWvw  to  Ihtin),  It  ii  not  iht^  luolt  of 
thr  nri,  but  of  thci  ni'tiiK  Thr  Pulpit  mImitM  thin 
Jprni«*i*  of  ^loquniet*,  ft*  iw  rlt^tii*  hoin  tht^  Srrmw^* 
of  Mtiinilon  w\\i\  Hourdftlour :  hut  \\\v  i\v\m\t^%  \\\ 
peipulnr  ndlMnbliuii  o)un&  tbc^  uioO  c'Htrutivt^  tldld  tbr 


*Y\\^  (lU'tion  of  ftH  onitor  mny  hu'tudt^  ull  tho  dift- 
rrt^fM'ilVit'K  of  thi«li«  thiw  kuuU  of  Itylr,  An  Iw 
rpt*rtk>i  iomriimt')4  lo  pmvc  uuti  to  Inihnt/^,  fomcv 
i\\WH  tf)  rnlcrlMiu  n\u\  to  (lrii){ht,  tuul  fomct)oit«A  til 
nniir,  toiuiiuiutc',  uuil  to  iiOonilli,  hv  nuitt  bc»  oeeit- 
fiotmlly  ptuiu  nuci  rufv,  tnunly  itntl  rut^i*f{i«tiO|  flgu* 
mlivn  ftutl  llcnvfi'v,  puthHii*  uu(t  fublloir^  All 
thin  vttniiVi  bowt^vrr,  Im  lure^ly  um'Hl«fy  upon  the 
\\\\)\0  iHvulion.  Diit^  ir'^;ur<l  muO  Ih^  puM  to  tlld 
nttiiiif^  of  \\\v  fubjr^'t,  tlir  dirptifitioni^  of  thr  nmli" 
(M)t*r*,  thr  tima,  the  plutT,  itncl  all  otbc^t  clrtHim- 
llwnoru.  Cicrro  rr»lrr?i  iii  to  fomc*  omllooN  of  bin 
owu  for  rxHmplcH  in  rurb  kind.  IHn  C>r»tb>li  for 
(Wiuft  In  writte^u  in  tlu^  low  llylr*,  tbwt  for  tlw 
Muniliun  luw  in  th«^  nilcbllt',  \\\u\  thut  for  HMbi* 
linN  in  tbr  fnblinit'.  Iliri  ()rtitlon>%  u|{ftin(MVrrr<i 
tivv  \\)tv\\\\c\\n  iif  it   jniHturn  of  h\\  \\w  dilfrr^nt 

K  I  III  1.-4. 
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Figures  of  fpecch  were  firft  introduced  by  necef- 
fity,  deriving  their  origin  from  a  want  of  fimple 
expreffions.  The  nioft  ancient  and  moft  original 
languages,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  American 
and  Indian,  are  highly  pifturefcjue  and  metapho- 
riclii'.  That  which  was  at  firft  the  refult  of  necef- 
fity,  was  in  time  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  eni- 
beUifhment;  like  garments,  which  were  originally 
ufed  to  protect  the  perfon  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  were  afterwards,  worn  alfo 
for  the  fake  of  ornaments  The  imagination  and 
the  paffions  have  a  very  extenfive  influence  over 
every  language  :  their  operations  are  exprelfed  by 
words  taken  from  fenfible  objefts ;  and  the  names 
of  thefe  fenfible  objefts  were  in  all  languages  the 
words  moft  eafily  introduced;  and  were  by  degrees 
extended  to  thofe  thoughts,  of  which  men  had 
more'Qbfcure  conceptions,  and  to  which  they  found 
it  more  difficult  to  affign  diftinft  appellations.  They 
borrowed  therefore  the  name  of  fome  fenfible  idea, 
where  they  found,  or  fancied  they  found,   fome 

*  *'  We  have  planted  the  tree  of  Peace,  faid  an  American 
orator,  and  we  have  buried  the  axe  under  its  roots ;  we  will 
henceforth  repofe  under  its  fliade ;  and  we  will  join  to  brighten 
the  chain  which  binds  our  nations  together."  If  we  are  required 
to  explain  how  men  could  be  poets  or  orators  before  they  were 
aided  by  the  learning  of  the  fcholar  or  the  critic,  we  may  inquire 
in  our  turn,  how  bodies  could  fall  by  their  weight,  before  the 
laws  of  gravitation  were  recorded  in  books.  Mind  as  well  as 
body  has  laws,  which  are  exemplified  in  the  praftice  ®f  men,  and 
which  the  critic  coUeds  only  after  the  example  has  (hewn  what 
ifccy  are.     Fergafon  on  Civil  Society,  p.  264. 

^  Cicero  dc  Orat.  lib.  iii.  ^.28. 

affinity. 
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affinity.  Hence  the  origin  of  tropes  and  figures^ 
the  former  of  which  convey  two  ideas  to  the  mind, 
by  means  of  one  word ;  the  latter  throw  the  len- 
ience into  a  different  form  from  the  common  rnant- 
ner  of  expreffion.  The  ufe  of  tropes  and  figures 
opens  th^  wideft  field  for  the  invention  of  an  orator, 
as  they  allow  him  to  give  that  range  to  his  imagi- 
nation! which  is  highly  gratifying  to  a  man  of  ge- 
nius.' MetaphoVj  metonomy^  fynecdochCj  irony, 
Jimikj  prqfopopceia,.  the  antithejis,  and  the  climax, 
as  they  difplay  the  ingenuity  of  a  fpeaker,  and  fet 
off  his  ideas  to  advantage ;  fo  are  they  capable 
affording  great  pleafure  to  his  hearers,  whenever 
they  rife  naturally  from  the  fubjedl,  and  are  intro- 
duced with  judgment  and  effeft.  They  fix  atten 
tion,  excite  admiration,  and  infpire  delight ;  they 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  paffions,  and  reprefen 
the  different  emotions  of  the  mind,  by  the  mo 
lively  images  of  fancy;  and,  provided  they  ar 
fcattered  over  a  compofition  by  the  hand  of  taft 
they  improve  every  topic  by  heightening  its  beauty^ 
and  augmenting  its  flrength. 

III.    The.  Arrangement  of  the  different  Parts 

of  a  D'lfcourfe. 


III.  It  is  neceffary  that  all  parts  of  a  fpeech 
placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  united  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  render  the  whole  clear  in  itfelf,  an 
eafy  to  be  underftood.     A  regular  arrangement  o 
parts  is  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  fpeaken 
as  it  affifts  his  memory,  a^d  carries  him  throug 

hi 
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bis  difcourfci  without  tautology  or  confufipu.  He 
ought  never  to  forget  that  perfpicuity  of  order  is  a$ 
neceflary  as  perfpicuity  of  language. 

The  parts  that  compofe  a  regular  fpeech  are  di- 
vided by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Ledures  on 
the  Belles  Lettres  into  fix,  viz.  the  cvdrdiumy  or 
introduQion ;  tht  Jiatement,  and  the  diviiion  of  the 
fubje6l ;  the  narratioriy  or  explication ;  the  reafonr 
ing,  or  arguments;  the  pathetic  part;  and  the 
conclujion.  Thefe  diftinftions  are  fufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible,  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  com- 
ment or  explanation.  Cicero  divided  an  oration 
into  the  fame  number  of  parts,  but  gave  them  fome- 
what  different  names,  viz.  exordiumy  narration^  pr(^ 
pofitUm^  confirmation^  confutation,  and  conclujioni 
and  this  is  the  arrangement  ufually  adopted  in  the 
iyflems  of  Rhetoric.  The  propojition  of  Cicero 
correfponds  with  the  Jiatemtnt  of  Blair ;  and  the 
pathetic  in  the  fcheme  of  Cicero  forms  a  part  of  the 
conclu/um.  It  is  as  improbable,  that  thefe  artificial 
diflin6iions  were  ever  fcrupulouily  regarded  by  a 
fpeaker,  as  that  the  works  on  Poetry  by  Arifiotle 
or  Horace  were  ever  followed  in  the  compofition  of 
an  Epic  Poem ;  and  yet  Commentators  have  not 
been  wanting,  who  h^ve  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
mofl  impaffioned  fpeeches  in  Virgil  to  the  fame  re- 
gular diviiions,  as  the  orations  of  Cicero, 

Tliere  may  be  many  excellent  fpeeches,  where 
leveral  of  thefe  parts  are  w&nting,  where  the  fpeaker^ 
for  )n(lance,  ufes  no  exordium^  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 

firfk 
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firft  Oration  againft  Catiline,  but  begins  abruptly. 
There  may  be  others,  which  he  fiiuU  it  unneceflkry 
to  divide  into  parts,  an  in  fouie  orations  of  Deinoil* 
henes,  but  enters  at  once  into  his  fubje^ti  and  is 
carried  on  by  an  uninterrupted  flour  of  argument, 
till  he  reaches  his  conclufion.  As  however  thefe 
have  always  been  confKlcred  as  the  conilituent  parts 
of  a  fpeech,  and  as  in  evciy  one  fonie  of  them  mud 
neceflarily  Ik*  found,  they  properly  obtain  a  place 
in  all  fydcms  of  Rhetoric. 

This  method  is  not  fo  ftri^^lly  obferved,  as  not 
occafionally  to  admit  of  diifreffion^  tranfition^  and 
umplificatio)!^  which  give  gieat  beauty,  if  judicioufly 
managed,  to  Poetry  and  Klo(|uence,  Of  digreflton 
there  are  ftriking  examples  in  Cicero'.i  Oration  for 
the  poet  Arehias ;  where  he  leaves  the  main  fubjeA 
of  the  vindication  of  his  client,  to  exprcfs  his  com- 
mendation of  polite  litemture.  llie  tranfition  is 
abfolutely  necdlary,  where  a  difcotirfe  confifb  of 
•many  parts :  but  it  is  the  rapid  and  abrupt  tranfi* 
tion,  which  is  moll  to  lie  admired  for  its  cffcft  in 
roufing  the  attention.  Of  this  there  aie  various 
inliances  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Ampitficarion  does  not  merely  fignify  a  method 
of  enlarging  an  object,  but  of  reprefenting  it  in  the 
fiiUeft  and  moll  comprehenfivc  view,  that  it  may  in 
the  molt  lively  manner  ftrike  the  mind,  and  infln- 
ince  the  paflions.  Of  this  an  inilancc  is  given  in 
the  noble  encomium  on  eloquence,  which  forms  the 
introdu6ti^)n  to  this  chapter.  There  is  another*  ex- 
ample 
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ample  in  the  Oration  of  Cicero  for  the  Manilian 
Law;  when^  having  firft  lamented  the  want  of  good 
generals  at  that  time  among  the  Romans, .  he  ex- 
patiates upon  the  qualities  requifite  to  confiitute  a 
complete  commander;  and  clofes  his  defcription 
trith  proving,  that  all  thefe  qualities  were  united  in 
Pempey. 

The  power  of  eloquence  appears  in  nothing  to 
fiich  extent  and  advantage,  as  in  a  copioufnefs  of 
cxpTcflion,  or  a  proper  degree  of  amplification, 
luited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  A  fhort  detail 
or  defcription  is  too  often  attended  with  obfcurity, 
from  an  omiflion  of  fome  material  circumflances. 
But  when  the  images  of  things  are  drawn  in  their 
juft  proportion,  painted  in  their  proper  colours,  fct 
in  a  clear  and  full  light,  and  reprefented  under  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  with  all  the  ftrength  and 
beauty  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  and,  by  an  irrefiftible  force,  move 
and  bend  them  to  the  will  of  the  fpeaker.  And 
this  is  precifely  the  effeft  intended  to  be  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  eloquence  called 
EyftfyAft,  or  ecidentia^  fo  much  infilled  upon,:  and 
To  fully  defcribed  by  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Quinti- 
lian  *.  Here  the  audience  are  made  fpedtators .  of 
the  fcene  which  the  fpeaker  defcribes :  here  is  no 
neceflity  to  call  in  the  aid  of  figurative  language, 
but  only  to  rcprefent  in  ftrong,  energetic,  and  vivid 

*  Quint,  lib.  vi.  c,  2.    Ciceronis  Acad.  iv.  17.     Ariftotelif 
Hhet.  lib.  iii.  c.  ix. 

terras. 
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terms,  what  has  pafTed,  and  what  he  wiflies  to  im- 
prds  upon  the  mind.  Here  every  obje&  b  vifibk^ 
(liftinfi;,  and  affe6iing ;  every  being  Uvea,  movcfl^ 
and  ads ;  and  every  circumftance  is  with  a  happy 
fele&ion  of  topics  brought  forward,  that  can  co&* 
vince  the  judgment,  or  overpower  the  heart.  No 
writers  excel  more  in  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  thaii 
Livy  and  Tacitus. 

It  is  the  proper  end  of  oratory  for  the  Ipeaker  to 
expreis  himfelf  in  fiich  a  manner,  as  completely  to 
accompli(h  his  purpofe,  whether  it  be  to  inftra^ 
to  pleafe,  or  to  perfuade;  and  he  who  adapts  his 
language,  and  his  fentiments  with  the  greateil  abi- 
lity, to  thefe  ends,  is  bell  intitled  to  the  prize  of 
eloquence.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  eflence 
of  all  that  deferves  the  name  of  eloquence  is  far 
from  confifting  in  vehement  adion,  and  wordy  de- 
clamation;  but  depends  upon  good  fenfe,^  andaccu-* 
rate  knowledge,  expreffed  in  fpirited  language  and 
recomm^ded  by  a  pleafmg  and  correal  delivery. 
To  be  complete  mailer  of  a  fubjedl  is  the  firft  requi- 
fite ;  to  be  well  fumifhed  with  matter  and  aigu* 
ment  will  give  to  a  difcourfe  an  air  of  manlinefi 
and  dignity,  which  is  a  powerful  inftrument  of 
perfuafiion. 

A  good  writer  or  fpeaker  to  purity  and  perfpicuity 
of  expreffion  will  add  ornament ;  upon  which  de- 
pends, if  not  the  ufefulnefs,  at  lead  the  principal 
beauty  of  eloquence.     This  it  is  which  gives  to 

comporitio"^ 


eompofition  magnificence,  fweetnefs,  an(J  elegance; 
which  engage*  attention,. captivates  the  healts,  and 
excites  the  applaufes  of  an  audience ;  which  diftin- 
guifli^  the  orator  from  the  philofopher  and  the  maa 
of  bufinefs,  which  raife^  his  language  above  the 
fimpHcity  of  common  profe,  tempers  the  feverity  of 
his  arguments,  improves  "the  keennefs  of  his  witj 
and  enlivens  the  brifk  fallies  of  his  fancy.  This  it 
is  which,  properly  fpeaking,  makes  rhetoric  an  art; 
all  its  other  parts  may  be  attained  by  the  mere 
kindneis  of  nature :  but  without  difcipline,  without 
knudu  ftudy  and  experience,  the  perfeftion  of  orna- 
ment,  fuch  as  chara6lerizes  the  bed  fpeakers,  caii 
tierer  be  attained. 

He  who  wiflies  to  produce  the  defired  efFeft  in 
faking,  muft  be  free  from  all  infincerity.  He 
only  can  addrefs^himfelf  e^Swfl%to  the  heart,  and 
the  fedings  of  others,  whofe  mind  glows  with  the 
wai'mth  of  fenfibility,  and  whofe  arguments  refult 
from  conviftion.  He  muft  feel  the  influence  of 
thofe  paffions  and  emotions,  which  he  wiihes  to  in- 
fphne*.  An  affumed  charafter  and  an  afFeftation 
of  feeling  will  not  be  long  concealed  under  the  dif- 
guiie  of  diffimulation.  The  greateft  orators  were 
diftinguiflied  by  the  virtues  which  they  laboured 
the  moft  ftrenuoufly  to  inculcate*  Dcmofthehes 
and  Cicero  were  eminent  for  a  patriotic  fpirit; 
and  thofe  fpeeches,  into  which  they  have  infufed 
it,  have  always  attrafted  moft  admiration  from  the 
world. 

*  Quint*  lib«  Y.i,  c*  2»  fed«  )• 
VOL.  !•  P  IV.   Pro- 


IV.  Propriety  t>f  A&ion  and  Dtlioery. 

IV.  In  the  delivery  of  a  fpecch  great  judgmett 
is  neceflary ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  eloquenoe^ 
which  (lands  more  in  need  of  inftrudions.     The 
orator  mull  be  careful  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  awk* 
wardnefs  and  affedation ;  he  mud  not  be  inanimate 
on  the  one  liand,  or  theatrical  oq  the  other.     To 
follow  a  good  pra6litioner  in  this  part  of  the  art 
will  be  of  more  advantage  to  him,  than  all  the  Rhe- 
toricians either  ancient  or  modern.     It  is  juilly  re- 
marked by  Cicero,  that  every  thought  and  emotion 
of  the  foul  have  their  appropriate  countenanoei 
voice,  and  gefture;   and  the  whole  body,  every 
variation  of  the  face,  and  tone  of  the  voice,  Hkc 
the  firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  aft  agreeably 
to  the  inipulfe  they  receive  from  the  mind  \    The 
correfpondcnce   of  emotions  with   expreffion  and 
emphafis  nmft  be  attentively  obferved,  and  made 
the  guide  to  pradice.     The  orator  muft  feel  the 
force  of  his  own  rcafonings,  and  be  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  his  own  defcriptions.  It  is  this  ilrength, 
fpirit,  and  fire,  which  render  him  a  perfeft  mailer 
of  his  art,  which  excite  fympathy  in  the  breails  of 
his  hearers,  and  animate  them  with  his  own  enthu- 
fiafm.      Was  it  not  the   impaffioned  delivery  oT 
Demofthenes,  to  which  his  rival  iEfchines  has  lefc 
fuch  a  remarkable  and  fuch  an  honourable  tefti** 
mony,  that  gave  rcfiftlels  perfuafiou  to  hisfpecchefc*? 

^  Cicero  dc  Orat.  lib.  i,  c.  v. 

•  Cicero  dc  Orat.  lib.  iii.  iWl.  213. 

Was 
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Was  it  not  the  indignant  countenance,  the  ani- 
mated tone,  and  the  judicious  adion  of  Cicero, 
which  communicated  fuch  commanding  influence 
and  powerful  weight  to  his  arguments,  when  he 
confounded  the  audacious  Catiline?  And  was  it 
not  the  dignified  air,  and  the  perfuafive  mildneis 
of  Maffillon,  which  added  to  his  religious  inftruq- 
tions  fo  much  force,  when  he  drew  from  the 
haughty  Louis  XI V*  a  confeffion  of  the  power 
of  lacred  eloquence  ? 

He  who  afpires  to  the  reputation  of  a  good  pub- 
lic fpeaker,  mud  make  judgment  the  rule  of  his 
condud; ;  £3r  no  attainments  can  fecure  praiie  or 
advantage  without  it.  Even  corred:ne(s  itfelf  muft 
not  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  the  flights  of  imagi- 
nation muft  be  reftrained  by  difcretion,  and  pro* 
pri^  muft  give  laws  to  every  effort.  Thus  will  he 
take  the  fureft  road  to  eminence ;  he  will  reach  the 
fublime,  without  being  bombaftic  or  extravagant ; 
he  will  be  bold,  not  rafli ;  ferious,  but  not  fevere ; 
gay,  not  licentious ;  and  copious  without  redun- 
dance. An  adherence  to  the  proper  rules  of  the 
art' will  be  the  fafeft  guide  to  genius,  will  improve 
every  natural  endowment,  and  will  add  the  advan- 
tages of  experience  to  the  gifts  of  nature. 

The  eloquence  of  the  modems  has  rarely  reached 
the  ftandard  of  excellence,  which  was  attained  by 
the  ancients.  The  chara6ler  of  each  is  widely  dif- 
ferent     In  Greece  the  public  fpeaker  was  bold, 

T  S  impetuous. 


iin|Ktuoi)^  Bxxd  iiililimr.  In  Uoinc  he  wa^  innre 
(loolamatory,  vcrlK>r<s  flowfr)\  unti  pathetic.  Fcnr- 
lull  \\{\t  ttuirt  ingciuouil)  (liUMiiniiiatctl  tlio  )u)\\Tni 
of  tho  two  great  nmtnrn  of  (treeiT  aiul  liotno. 
••  AtVer  hcuritii{  rii  oration  of  Tally,  *  Mow  finely 
ami  cUKiuoiitly  Iuh  lit  r\|ud)al  lunifelt  T  iliul  the 
UomuuH.  AtWr  DentolihcncM  luul  (\u\kc,  *  I^*t  n$ 
rile  and  ninreli  a^aintt  iMulip/  iaul  the  Athruianti." 
In  Kugland  the  pnblic  fpeaker  w  temperute  and 
rooty  and  addreUes  hinUelf  n\ore  to  the  realnn  of 
hU  andienee,  than  to  their  pallions.  There  is  iHIt 
great  Icopo  tor  the  difplay  of  i^iMdn.H  in  the  pulpiti 
at  the  bari  and  in  the  honfe.H  of  Parliament ;  uml 
the  iM&th  of  tame  i»  llill  \ct\  open  to  rifmg  oratom. 
'i'lio  rulc4  laid  down  by  the  ancienti,  ns  the  princH 
plc«  involved  in  thofe  rnles  arc  of  general  utility, 
may  be  ftudied  to  great  advantage,  although  much 
judgment  in  lUHxilarv  for  thtir  pmper  applieation; 
and  attention  nuift  Ix*  paid  to  modern  taOc  and 
nuMleru  munnt  ra. 

Many  iliiUnguilhed  exantples  of  eloquence  may 
be  hehl  up  to  the  obf(*rvation  of  the  yotmg  orator; 
but  he  mull  avoid  tfK)  elofe  an  imitation,  even  of 
the  tuoil  eminent.  Let  him  ftndv  the  moU  eOeemeti 
works  i)f  hijt  pirdecvlfors ;  l(*t  hnn  fVequently  rd- 
v<^lve,  and  even  eonuuit  lo  memory,  tl\(*ir  protinc* 
tionn,  and  repeat  them  with  fnitable  voiet*  and  ac- 
tion'*; and  let  htn\  rather  in  hi»  own  eompofition!! 

endeavour 

'^  1  hnvr  hoanf  tli.it  thr  M.in|ui^  gl   WlMiinn  fcMmrJ  hi*  fcm^ 
Hie  Duke,  to  K*  one  o\'  ih'*  gh^atrHi  ami  at  the  (iiinr  timo  unc  of 

the 


ttifleavour  to  catch  a  jiorticitr  of  thtir  {^it\i^  tliati 
tireid^ler\'Hely  m  their' ftejli.  Dctlioftheties  wa^ 
V*Hettifefift,  Abru)it,'ehtrgetic,  tihd  fubliitie;  tHci^rd 
tvas  idligtiified,  luiiiinou^i  arid  copious.  Chatham 
united  the  energy  of  the  one  t©  the  ell^gance  n'f 
the  other ^  Mansfield  was  perfuafive,  delightful, 
and  inftrii6tive.  Burke  was  flowery,  vivid,  and 
fluent.  Let  the  orator  fl:udy  to  combine  in  his 
compofitions  their  united  excellence.  Let  him 
not,  to  ufe  the  appofite  and  beautiful  illuftration 
of  Quintilian,  refemble  the  ftream,   that  is  carried 

the  readieft  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England,  by  making  him 
get  by  heart  whole  Orations  of  Demofthenes,  an4  repeat  them 
with  all  the  grc.cc?  of  adion  and  pronunciation,  Monboddo, 
voL  iv.  p.  244. 

•  Demoflhenci  was  his  great  model  in  fpeaking;  and  we  are 
tojd  that  he  fianflated  fome  of  his  Orations  by  way  of  exercife 
feveral  liipes  over.  '  ' 

Many  defcriptions  are  given  of  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham : 
but  of  them  all,  v/hether  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  Wilkes,  the 
author  of  Junius,  Frederic  of  Pruflia,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  or  Lord 
Chefterfield,  that  written  by  the  /^/?  (Irikes  me  as  the  deareft, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  accurate.  "  His  eloquence  was  of  every 
kind^  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  the  decla- 
matory way.  But  his  inveftives  were  terrible,  and  uttered  with 
fuch  energy  ofdidion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  a Aion  and  countenance,. 
that  he  intimidated  thofe  who  were  the  moft  willing  and  the  leaft 
able  to  encounter  him.  Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and 
they  Ihrunk  under  the  afcendant,  which  his  genius  gained  over 
theirs."     Life  of  Chatham,  vol.  iii.  p.  378,  &c. 

**.  It  is  a  traditionary  tale  of  his  country,  that  almoft  in 
infancy  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  was  accuftomed  to  ckclaim  upon 
his  native  mountains  the  moft  celebrated  fpeeches  of  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes,  and  his  own  inimitable  Tranflations,"  Lives  of 
eminent  Lawyers,  p.  32. 

p  3  through 
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tlirougb  a  channel  formed  by  art  for  its  courfe ; 
but  rather  let  him  imitate  the  bold  river,  which 
overflows  a  whole  valley;  and  where  it  does  not 
find,  can  force  a  paflage  by  its  own  natural  impe« 
tuofity  and  firength. 
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CLASS  THE  THIRD. 


HISTORY, 


CHAPTiK    1. 


The  Study  of  Hiftory  in  general 

Curiosity  w  one  of  the  ftrongell  and  moft 
a6live  principles  of  hunoan  nature.  Tliroughout 
the  fucccflive  (lages  of  lifei  it  fecks  with  avidity  for 
thofe  gratificationSi  which  are  congenial  with  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  child,  as  foon  ( 
OS  the  imagination  begins  to  open,  eagerly  liftens 
to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe :  the  youth,  at  a  time  of 
life,  when  the  love  of  what  is  new  and  uncommon 
is  quickened  by  fenfibility,  is  enchanted  by  the 
magic  of  Romances  and  Novels:  the  man,  whofe 
mature  judgment  inclines  him  to  the  purfuit  of 
truth,  applies  to  genuine  Hiftory,  which  even  in 
old  age  continues  to  be  a  favourite  obje6t  of  his 
attention;  fincc  his  defire  to  be  ^^uainted  with 
the  traufu6tions  of  others  lias  neiarly  an  equal  power 
over  his  mind,  with  the  prppenfity  to  relate  what 
ha§  happened  to  himfelf, 

P  4  The 
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Thr  love  of  fame,  nnd  a  ikCuv  to  roinmunicate 
itiforinatiou,  have  influniccd  the  itifi^onioiiH  und  the 
nnihitiouK,  iu  ahnoft  every  ngc  niul  in  evny  nation, 
to  leave  behind  them  foine  nuMnorials  of  thcircxKl" 
encT,  actions,  and  difcovnics.  '1  luis  has  the  cmio- 
fify  of  mankind  feeinvd,  hy  methods  at  iir(l  very 
rnde  and  incomplete,  and  in  fn(Te(*dinp;  tinieM  by 
records  more  improved  and  fati.sfai'lory,  its  favonritc 
enjoyments. 

The  metliod  of  conveying  aecomits  of  rcnmrk- 
abl(*  tranfa/don»  in  the  earlicll  ugei  of  tlu;  worldi 
by  means  of  oral  tradition,  was  very  imj)erfert  and 
uncertain.  Songs  W(*rc  the  only  memorials  of  unti- 
V|uify  among  the  (termatis;  and  their  >vnr-fong, 
jwhtin  rufljing  to  battle,  was  alwnys  a  meniorial  at* 
fomc  ancient  hero,  Voctn  who  fuug  the  praifei*  of 
deceafed  warriors  at  the  tables  of  kings,  are  often 
mentioned  by  Momer:  the  Sean<linavians  had  their 
ioald.s  the  (wauls  and  (iermnns  their  batflV, 'ami' tho 
favage^  of  America  prt^ft^rved  fnnilar  rceonlH  of  the 
part  In  the  wild  poetry  of  their  coimtry.  To  fupply 
the  gi'tat  defers  of  fuch  oral  tradition,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  remembrance,  founders  of  Hates,  and  ' 
ieadei*!!  of  colonicH,  gave  their  own  nameii  to  vitles 
and  kingdoms.  Pillars  of  Hone  were  raifcd,  dcvieci 
weie  fixed  upon  Ihields  and  banners,  ami  national 
fellivals  and  eiillonis  wereclhibliihcd  to  connncmo* 
rate  extraordinary  events.  From  fuch  iniperfe(^t 
at  tempts  to  rcfciie  tlu^  part  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  oblivion,  the  pr()gr<*fs  to  written  hirtory 
Mas  made  foun  after  the  invention  of  letters.     The 

names 
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names  of  magiftrates,  and  tlie  recital  of  the  mod 
remarkable  events,  which  happened  during  therr 
tranfaftion  of  public  bufinefs,  were  accurately  re-  - 
corded,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Ifrael,  and  the  regifters  of  the  Confuls  preferred 
upon  the  Capitoline  marbles  at  Rome.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  annals,  and  of  a  regular 
feries  of  chronology.  In  fucceeding  times,  when 
nations  became  more  civilized,  and  the  I'arious 
branches  of  lita-atiire  were  cultivated,  private  per- 
fons  employed  themfelves  in  recording  the  a6lions 
of  their  contemporaries,  or  their  anceftors,  and  hit 
tory  by  degrees  affumed  itis  proper  fomi  and  cha- 
ra6ker.  It  was  at  fJrft  like  painting  the  rude  outline 
of  an  utifkilful  defigner;  but  after  repeated  dfayi^ 
the  great  mafters  of  the  art  arofe,  and  produced  the 
harmonious  light  and  (hade,  the  glowing  colours, 
and  animated  groups  of  a  perfeft  pifture. 

With  a.  particular  view  to  the  works  of  eminent 
Tiiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  it  may  be 
nfeful  to  confider, 

I.  The  Nature  of  Hiftory,  and  the  afliftance 
which  it  derives  from  other  ftudies. 

II.  The  Advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Hiftory. 

III.  The  comparative  merits  of  ajtcient  and  mo- 
d6m  Hiftorians. 

IV.  The  Qualifications  reqinfite  to  form  an  accom^ 
plijhed  Hiftorian,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  ftandard, 
by  which  to  meafure  the  merits  of  Hiftoriatis  in 
general. 

I.  Hiftory, 


S18  iiiaTony  iv  QiiriitAt. 

L  Iliftory,  in  the  general  fenfe  of  the  wovdi  fig- 
nifieii  a  true  relation  ofjufi^  and  eoants ;  or»  confi- 
di^red  in  a  moral  point  of  viewi  it  ia  that  lively 
philofophy,  which,  laying  afide  the  formality  of 
rulesi  fuppliea  the  place  of  experience,  and  teacher 
\x%  to  a6i  with  propriety  and  honour  according  to 
the  examples  of  othcrn.  The  province  of  hillory  i» 
fo  cxtenfive,  that  it  i»  conneAed  with  every  branch 
of  knowledge ;  and  fo  various  and  abundant  are  \U 
llores,  that  all  arts,  fciences,  and  profeflions  are 
indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  materials  and  princi- 
ples, upon  which  they  depend.  It  opens  the  wideft 
profiled  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  in  the  fpacioui 
iields  of  literature,  and  is  one  of  the  moil  pleating 
and  important  ohjefts  of  lludyi  to  which  tlie  mind 
can  be  dircded. 

To  draw  the  line  of  proper  dirtinfciion  l)et\vcen 
authentic  and  fabulouj*  hillory,  is  the  firll  obje£t  of 
tt&e  difcerning  reader.  Let  him  not  burthen  his 
memory  with  events  that  ought  perhaps  to  paft  for 
fables  ;  let  him  not  fatigue  his  attention  with  the 
progrefs  of  empires,  or  the  fucccelTiou  of  kings, 
which  are  thrown  back  into  the  remotell  ages.  He 
will  fmd  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  relations  of  thofc  aifairs  in  the  Pagan 
world,  which  jncceiltil  the  invention  of  letters,  and 
were  built  upon  mere  oral  tradition.  I^t  him  leave 
the  dynaliicH  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  expedi- 
tions of  Scfoilris,  HuccIuih,  and  ilafon,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  for  poets  to  em- 
l)cllilh|  or  chroaologillM  to  arrange.     The  fabulous 
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accounts  of  thefe  heroes  of  antiquity  may  remind 
him  of  the  fandy  defarts,  lofty  mountains,  and 
jRrozen  oceans,  which  are  laid  ,down  in  the  maps  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  to  conceal  their  ignorance 
of  remote  countries.  Let  him  haften  to  firm  ground, 
wbere  he  may  fafely  iland,  and  behold  the  ilriking 
events,  and  memorable  adiions,  which  the  light  of 
authentic  records  difplays  to  his  view.  They  alone 
are  amply  fufficient  to  enrich  his  memory,  and  to 
point  out  to  him  well-attefied  examples  of  all  that 
k  magnanimous,  as  well  as  all  that  is  vile; — of  all 
that  debafes,  and  all  that  ennoble^  mankind 

Hiftory,  confidered  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
its  fubjefis,  may  be  divided  into  general  and  parti" 
cular;  and  with  refpe6l  to  time,  into  ancient  and 
modem.  Ancient  hiftory  commences  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  extends  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  800.  Modern  hiftory  begin- 
ning with  that  period  reaches  down  to  the  prefent 
times.  General  hiftory  relates  to  nations  and  pub« 
lie  afikirs,  and  may  be  fubdivided  into Jacred^  eccle- 
Jiqfticaly  and  profane.  Biography,  memoirs,  and 
letters,  conftitute  particular  hiftory.  Stati/iics  refer 
to  the  prefent  condition  of  nations.  Geography 
and  Chronology  are  important  aids,  and  give  order, 
regularity,  and  clearnefe  to  them  alL 

For  information  upon  the  fubjed  of  facred  hif- 
tory, the  ftudent  muft  refort  to  the  holy  Bible, 
to   Jofephus,   and  to  the  Annals  of  Archbifhop 
Uiher. 
•.  '  S  The 
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The  affairs  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  compre<* 
bending  the  lives,  charafters,  and  condudl  of  thofe 
who  liave  maintained  a  pure  and  apoftolical  faith, 
as  well  as  of  fuch  fediarifts  as  have  deviated  from  itj 
are  comprifed  in  Eccle/iq/lical  hiftory.  It  defcribei 
the  nature  of  religious  eilabliihments,  and  difplay^ 
the  various  opinions  of  Cbriftians  upon  the  moft 
important  of  all  fubje6ls.  Here  we  trace  the  pri>-i 
grefs  of  Chriftianity  from  obfcurity  and  oppreffiott, 
to  pomp  and  dominion ;  and,  after  a  long  feries  of 
fuperftitiou  and  error,  we  fee  it  refume  its  primitive 
charafter  in  the  Reformation  of  the  fixteenth  ceti* 
tury.  This  importanf  fubjecl  has  exercifed  the 
diligence  and  difplayed  the  learning  of  many  emi- 
nent writers  of  various  ages :  but  the  reader  of 
general  hiftory  may,  find  fufficlent  gratification 
for  his  curiofity  in  the  works  of  Eufebius^  and 
Moflieim* 

From  the  people  of  the  ancient  world  >vl5  firft 
feleft  the  JetcSy  as  the  particular  objefts  of  our  at-^ 
tention.  They  were  favoured  with  the  knowlege 
of  the  one  true  God.  Their  hiftory  carries  us  back 
to  the  moft  remote  antiquity;  and  its  importance 
is  increafed  in  the  greateft  degree  by  its  connexion 
with  the  Chriftian  Revelation. 

The  next  branch  of  general  hiftory  is  that  of 
Ahtient  Greece.  It  prefents  a  nation  of  heroes, 
philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hillorians,  and  artifts, 
who  fpoke  the  nobleft  language  which  ever  graced 
tlie  tongue  of  man,  and  who  have  been  the  guides 

and 
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and  the  inftru6lors  of  all  fucceeding  nations  in* 
arts,  fciences,  -  and  philofophy.     Greece  was  tlie 
fource  of  light,  that  has  irradiated  a  great  portion 
of  the  globe. 

The  Romans  in  the  order  of  excellence,  as  well 
as  of  time,  followed  the  Grecians :  their  military 
talents  were  difplayed  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  con-' 
quefts  and  triumphs  in  every  part  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  monuments  of  their  genius,  which  the 
ravages  of  time  have  fpared,  render  them  next  to 
the  Greeks  the  boaft  of  hiftory,  and  the  glory  of 
mankind. 

•  The  Hijiory  of  England  has  the  ftrongeft  claims 
to  our  attention.  It  abounds  with  fuch  events  and 
trimfa6lions,  and  difplays  fuch  chara6ters  and 
a£lions,  as  it  is  our  duty  and  our  intereft  to  ftudy ; 
and  we  are  attrafted  to  a  perufal  of  its  everitful 
records  by  the  ties  of  patriotifm,  and  a  congeniality 
ofmannersw 

From  Modem  hiftory  in  general  we  feleft  thofe 
parts,  which  relate  to  the  moft  important  tranf- 
aftions  and  events,  particularly  adverting  to  thofe 
difcoveries  and  inftitutions,  which  diftinguifh  it 
from  ancient  times,  and  have  contributed  effentially 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  opinions  and  manners. 


There  are  certain  foreign  nations,  which,  by  the 
extent  of  their  dominions,    their  civil  polity,  or 

their 


their  connexion  with  our  own  country,  may  excite 
our  curiofity  to  learn  their  former  ftate :  but  it  will 
not  anfwer  any  important  purpofe  to  dwell,  for  in- 
ilance,  upon  the  affairs  of  France  under  the  Mero- 
vingian, or  Carlovinian,  families ;  or  upon  the  ftate 
of  Germany  before  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Let 
not  the  fcholar  wafte  too  much  time,  whicJh  may 
t)e  more  profitably  employed  in  other  ftudies,  in 
poring  over  the  works  of  Thuanus,  Mariana,  and 
Froiffart;  or  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Univeral 
Hiftory, 

With  refpe6l  indeed  to  foreign  nations,  the  ob» 
je6ls  of  his  mod  ufeful  attention  are  the  a6tual 
power,  the  nature  of  their  prefent  governments^ 
the  ilate  of  civilization,  fciences,  and  arts,  their 
natural  and  artificial  advantages,  their  population^ 
produce,  commerce,  and  relative  importance  in  the 
fcale  6f  political  greatnefs.  This  conftitutes  a  bi^ch 
of  ftudy,  which  has  been  of  late  years  much  culti- 
vated  by  the  Germans,  and  is  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  Statiftics.  Travellers  and  ftatefmen  muft 
not  Claim  this  ftudy  as  their  own  exclufive  pro- 
vince, fine*  it  will  be  found  extremely  ufeful  to 
every  Englifh  gentleman,  and  will  qualify  him  to 
form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  relative  condition,  power, 
and  importance  of  his  own  country. 

Biography  is  a  branch  of  hiftory,  which  in  point 
of  importance  and  moral  utility  ranks  as  high  as 
any.     The  biographer  by  his  accurate  refearches 

fupplies 
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fupplies  the  deficiences  of  tht  hiftorian.  What 
the  latter  gives  us  only  in  outlines  and  fkctches, 
the  former  prefents  in  more  complete  and  highly 
finiflied  portraits.  Their  province  does  not  merely 
extend  to  thofe  who  have  afted  upon  the  great 
tlpatre  of  the  world,  as  fovereigns,  ftatefmen,  and 
warriors ;  but  to  all  who  have  improved  human  life 
by  their  iifeful  difcoveries,  adorned  it  by  their 
works  of  genius,  and  edified  mankind^by  their  ex- 
amples. With  what  pleafure  do  we  feleft  a  Bacon, 
a  lk)yle,  a  Newton,  an  Addifon,  a  Locke,  a  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  Howard,  and  a  Han  way,  from  the  multitudes 
that  furround  them,  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  particular  characters  and  conduct !  To  con- 
template fuch  men,  not  inflamed  by  vain  ambition, 
or  courting  empty  popularity,  but  feeking  retire- 
ment, and  giving  dignity  to  the  walks  of  private 
life  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  exertions  of 
philanthropy,  is  a  high  gratification  to  the  mind, 
and  infpires  it  with  an  admiration  and  a  love  of  ' 
thofe  virtues,  which  come  withih  the  reach  of  ge- 
neral imitation. 

**  To  find  that  great  lengths  have  a6|ftilly  been 
gone  in  learning  and  viftue,  that  high  degrees  of 
perfeftion  have  aftually  been  attained  by  men  like 
ourfelves,  intangled  among  the  infirmities,  the 
temptations,  the  oppofition  from  wicked  men,  and 
the  otlier  various  evils  of  life ;  how  does  this  fhow 
us  to  ourfelves  as  utterly  inexcufable,  if  we  do  not 
imdeavour  to  reach  the  heights  we  know  have  been 
*  gained  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Bio- 
graphy 
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Ibi),  who  ImM  intulo  hiinirll*  cuiihcuL  ntluT  by  hi» 
virtutiit  or  \m  vUt«;  lhcw»  iii  how  he  V:*ainn  iirll  tu 
tukc^  n  light  or  a  wrong  tiiiti,  the  prolpa^ln  which 
invitrd  hint  to  tiipire  to  higher  ilcgrc^cH  oi*  gUiry,  or 
the  (Idhifiohi!!  wh'u'h  tnilbd  hint  tVom  hJN  vlHuc  ufid 
hi)4pc?aca;  tha  ciirnu)tli&m*0'«  which  mitnl  him  to 
ti'uc^  gmitnrlM,  or  (he  rouki*  on  which  he  l|)lit,  luul 
iiink  to  intnniy.  And  liow  ntn  wc*  utora  citWiuatlyi 
or  in  u  more  eniertuining  nmnnrr,  Inirn  the  impor- 
tant  lu(VoU|  whut  we  oii^jit  to  pioiue,  und  what  to 
tvoiii '?. 

No  fpeeiew  of  writing  give*  u  more  perlWrt  in* 
fight  into  the  mindH  of  men,  thuu  their  J^ait^i^h 
ill  the  letter*  of  |KM'fun.H  of  (linin(!*linn,  wo  ex|n?(^ 
tho  juilnef*  of  olifervutiun,  whitU  belong*  to  hii» 
toryi  unci  the  e:ife  tnnl  good  hnmour  oi'  elegaut 
(U)U\'erliition.  'i*hey  phtci^  us  in  the  (ilimtitn  uf 
'  florrefpondent*,  und  svc  firm  hmuimed  by  the  coil* 
iidcnee  of  tlie  great  und  giiod,  il:e  witty  und  tho 
guy  of  varion^  agen  and  ronntrici.  \Va  oblcrv9 
them  a*  they  thought  in  thrir  id  tied  momeutu^ 
whet),  wMAdrawn  front  the  bnille  of  the  worlds 
they  gave  free  feopr  to  tht^ir  umcliraimd  opiniouMy 
und  ponrrd  thent  withont  iefn\e  into  the  bofuiii# 

'  Itiii^^ll'ii  Di^uWy  tij  ilitittait  N»i(un'|  \u  l^';.  \VMr|(tu'# 
I'ii'Ur  In  thr  IMv  nl  Nil  '1',  I'npr,  ).il.Mr>  l.tHoirt),  v,  iU« 
|».  {(«  iKt'.  **  If  In  (t  liitii^  hi  l>-  wiiliij,  ili.it  iwiy  nhts  WUUld 
Hmly' itta  llir  of  Ton  If  [.;r^  it  (  iiiHii  dnH  i'MiiHiMl  liy  i'm|ilttyH|  to 
whU'U  l)(mA4r  amy  la  cUdindJ  hy  I*l•tvi(.|«1ltt;(^*'  Uu  Frffnoyi 
Ufm%  1.  p.  4J« 

of 
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of  their  fnehds.     \re  may  remark  the  immedbte 
cfleAs  produced  by  good  or  bod  fortnne,  and  may 
catdi  the  fpirit  of  their  virtues  immediately  from 
tbcinichres.     Here  wk,  humour,  aud  genius,  have 
induiged  their  natural  falliea,    and  adorned  the 
oommon  occurrences  of  life  in  the  mod  pleafing 
dicfiL      Among  the  numerous  infiances,    which 
nright  be  felected  of  epiftolary  excellence,  we  dif- 
tinguifli  the  letters  iyf  Cicero,  which  difplay  the 
lentiments    of   a  vigorous  mind,    and    give    an 
iii^;fat  into  the  eminent  characters  of  his  eveat- 
liil  times.     Pliny,  in  Epiftles  remarkable  for  neat* 
neb    and    precif.on    of   thought,    exprefles    the 
dlidates  of  a  cultivated  and  generous  mind.     If 
we  twn  our  attention  to  the  epiftolary  literature 
of  oar  own  country,  we  fliall  find  that  the  piety 
and  the  affection  of  Lady  RufTel,  the  quaintneis 
and  pieaiantiy  of  Howel,  the  manlinefs  and  poli- 
tidd  £igacity  of  Strafford,  the  philofophical  exact- 
]ic6  and  cool  judgment  of  Locke,  the  fimplicitf 
of  Rundle;^  the  moralifing  vein  of  Johnfon,    ami 
the  tafte  and  elegance  of  Gray,  mark   their  re- 
SpeSdve  letters  with  the  flrongeft  characters   of 
<iriginality,  and  gives  us  the  moft  plealmg  pidues 
ef  their  minds.     We  naturally  with  to  know  all 
we  can  of  iuch   perfons,  and  feel  an  increafing 
intereft  in  their  other  productions;   for  we  prize 
thofe  writers  the  moft,  who  combine  the  chanus 
of  entertainment  and  pteafarc  with  the  leflbns  of 
infiru&ioiL 
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UWhny  derivifi  confulcrnl)lo  n'ul  from  coltiUcriftI 
ftudirii  \\\\k\\  coiitributo  to  irudcr  itN  proiJK!£l» 
accumtc,  iliOin^l,  ami  cxtcMtfivr.  Tlie  f(*i('tKT!>«  ot' 
(Jatgfvphjif  and  Chi'omhgii  ara  ahfohitcly  ncedAkry 
to  give;  it  prrcKion  atid  prripicuity. 

(tcography  given  \i»u  drlcripl  ion  of  the  tC'mu|ucouii 
(ilol)c.  The  land  in  divided  into  C'Ontinont,  Iflanditp 
Pcuinfula^  Itthnniics,  C-aprnor  iVomontorioit.  The 
Water  in  dilHnguiflud  by  Occanni  Srars  (^ulphi^ 
lakes  and  Hi  vcth.  1 1  tcachrn  lui  likrwiio  the  artificial 
ilivifion  of  the  (tlot^c*.  Thr  two  ymmU  on  wiiich  the 
Earth  is  fnppofrd  to  perform  licr  daily  motion  nre 
the  Poles:  nptally  diftant  from  thnn  both,  in  thft 
Kifuator^  which  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal 
parlNi  and  on  which  arc  mrafurrd  the  degrees  of 
iopigittak.  The  Ecliptic  \n  the  circle  drawn  acvoA 
the  K(|liutor  wiiirh  dH(*ril>rn  the  annnal  Courfo  ot* 
the  Sun.  TItr  iincs  which  interfe^t  the  £r|iiilor 
at  right  angles  and  meet  in  the  Poles,  are  called 
the  ]\Icridianr«»  and  on  ti>em  ui  mraAired  the 
latitude  of  \}\iurii,  Thefo  are  the  great  Cirolra  of 
lh(*  (ilolx\  wliich  like  all  other  circles  contain  360 
degrees,  and  each  d(*gtee  iio  minutes^  A  degree  ou 
a  great  cin*l(*  of  the  earth  is  fomethiug  more  than 
(>H  cngliih  mil(*.H.  Tlu*  Tropics  of  Chancer  ami 
CMpricorn,  are  two  imagionry  Circles  each  drawn  at 
the  dilbmce  of 'j;i;  degrees  from  the  Kqnator,  the 
fornter  to  the.  north,  the  latter  to  the  fonth.  Whcft 
the  Suit  approaehe.s  om*  cif  thele  b(mndarirs  of  tlie 
f^eiiptic  he  fe(*iUN  to  lunkc*  a  Hand  for  a  few  days^ 
•iipd  then  i;raduully  recedes  toward*  llni  other; 
/>  hence 
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-Ince  tbnr  are  called  the  Sommer  and  the  Whiter 
SoMticeau  The  Polar  or  Ardic  and  Antandic 
Cncks  are  drawn  at  the  diftaoce  of  Z3i  liegrecs 
fron  cstbcr  Pole.  WithiB  thefe  Circles  tbe  Snu 
afipeais  abore  the  horizon,  from  the  ^laoe  oi  fix 
months  to  that  of  twentjr-^our  hoars.  J 

la  the  iunrey  of  the  four  qoarters  of  the  Wdrld, 
▼a:  Europe^  Ma,  Afnca  and  America,  we  reinark 
the  oomparatire  dimenfions  and  the  boandariea  of 
caKii  Knigdom  and  States  the  goremmeBts,  fbmu 
afrc^ioo,  foils,  prodncLkms,  manners  and  cofioms 
|pf  vlijdi  the  Famifies  of  the  Earth  are  difiingmflied. 

EimoFE,  althoi^fa  the  fofialWt  cf  the£e  cfivifions 
in  extent  of  Coontrr,  is  bv  iar  the  mott  emineni 
wkk  reject  to  Rei^on,  Laws^  Learning  Arts^ 
Anm^  and  Commerce: 

Asia  is  remarkable  for  the  nnmber  of  Inha- 
bitanta,  fi^lity  of  ibil,  and  variety  of  Qioiate. 
are  found  the  diamonds  of  Gokonda,  and  the 
of  Mahdiar.  There  the  mod  ancioit  Empires 
foonded,  the  Will  of  God  was  revealed  to 
Man,  and  Mahomet  fpread  his  Impofture.  China 
»  rcmarkabie  for  its  patriarchal  fcate  of  fociety, 
its  fcmgnage  confifting  of  hieroglypbical  cha- 
nders,  aiKi  aboonding  in  monoiyllables,  its  wide 
of  empire,  and  the  myriads  of  its  inge- 
and  crafty  Inhabitants.  Hindoq/iim,  or  the 
Empire  of  die  Great  Mogul,  is  belt  known  to  Ji% 
by  the  fiooriihing  Britiih  Colonies  planted  npon 

Q  Z  the 
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the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  Coafts,  and  exhibit— 
ing  the  curious  profpeft  of  extenfive,   populous^ 
and  rich  Provinces,    fituated   at  the  difiance  of 
nearly  half  the  glol)€  from  the  mother  Country, 
•and  governed  by  afmall  Company  of  Merchants  in 
Loudon. 

The  vaft  Peninfula  of  Africa  united  to  the 
Continent  of  Afia  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  rich  in 
gold,  ivory,  gums,  and  drugs,  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
barbardus  and  uncultivated.  Yet  on  furveying 
thefe  fultry  and  inhofpitable  regions,  the  mind 
feels  fome  fatisfa6tion  to  remark  the  Britiih  Settle* 
nients  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Bulama,  eftabliflied  for 
ratfing  the  ptodu6lions  of  the  Weft  Indies,  without 
the  aid  of  miferable  Slaves,  and  a  commerce  iri 
human  flefti.  Egypt,  from  whence  of  old  beamed 
the  light  of  Science  and  Civilization,  is  renowned 
for  its  ftupendous  pyramids,  the  moft  ancient  mo- 
numents of  human  labour  extant,  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  degraded  con^ 
dition  of  the  natives  foretold  in  the  Jioly  Scrip- 
tures, ex46lly  correfponding  with  the  obfervations 
of  Travellers.  In  the  interior  Provinces  of  Zam* 
fara,  and  Makako,  and  upon  the  remote  banks  of 
the  Niger,  the  people  are  immerfed  in  the  groffeft 
ignorance  and  idolatry.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Continent — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  tribes 
of  the  CaflFres  with  an  invincible  ferocity,  like  %hc 
lions  of  their  forcfts,  oppofe  the  reftraints  of  civi- 
•  lization,  and  refolutely  perfift  in  their  favage  mode 
-  of  life.  .     ^  - 

America, 
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America,  or  the  New  World,  was  clifcover^d  by 
the  great  Chriftopher  Columbus,  in  1491,  but 
■derives  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  wko 
afcertained  the  land  to  tlie  Ibuth  of  the  line  a  f(fw 
years  after.  Its  north  eaft  dividon,  bounded  fc(y 
the  great  River  Minifippi,  includes  the  coa^ 
peopled  by  the  Colonifts  from  Great  Britain. '  The 
Southweft  part  includes  the  fertile  provinces^  of 
Mexico  and  Louifiana,  the  former  belongs  to  Spain, 
the  latter  is  ceded  by  that  power  to  the  Fi*ench, 
who  originally  planted  a  colony  there.  In  South 
America,  Peru,  Chili  and  Paraguay  are  lik^Wifc 
jubje^  to  that  Kingdom.  The  Brafils,  rich  in 
ebony,  emeralds,  and  birds  of  the  moll  beautiful 
plumage,  belong  to  the  Portugefe,  and  Surinam, 
planted  with  the  fugar  cane,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
which  form  the  moft  delightful  profpefits  upon  the 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivulets,  belong  to  the  Dutch. 
The  Patagonians,  famed  for  gigantic  ftature  and 
mildnefs  of  temper,  inhabit  the  moft  fouthern  ex- 
tremity, near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

In  America  the  works  of  Creation  are  formed 
upon  the  largeft  fcale.  There  the  llivcrs  of  St, 
Laurence,  Oroonoko,  and  Plata 

'          to  whofe  dread  expanfe. 
Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  courfe 
Our  floods  are  rills 

roll  their  mighty  waters  to  the  Ocean ;  and  there 
the  towering  Andes,  extending  5000  miles  in 
North  and  South  America,  rear  their  fummits, 
white  with  perpetual  fnow  even  in  the  torrid  ;sone. 

Q  3  Such 
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Such  is  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  Gbbe  we  in* 
Jiabit,  fo  large  in  fize,  that  even  TenerifFe  or  Moiitfe 
fiianc  are,  compared  to  it,  but  as  grains  of 
(iuft,  upon  an  artificial  fphere.  Its  diameter  is 
7970  miles,  and  its  furface  contains  199|557,25SI 
itefuare  miles.  Placed  between  Orbits  of  Venus 
atnd  Mars,  it  performs  its  courfe  around  the  Sua 
at  the  rate  of  68243  miles  in  an  hour,  and  oom^ 
pletes  its  annual  revolution  in  rather  more  thaii 
365  days. 

A 

I 

From  the  fandy  defarts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  or 
the  ever  flourilhing  favannahs  at   thp  Equatofi 
Vhere  grow   the  moft  luxurious  fruits,    and   the 
waters  and  the  fields  teem  with  lifcj — from  fuch 
glowing  climes  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  ar^lic 
circle,  where  vegetation  is  extinft,  and  the  waters 
are  bound  by  eternal  frofl:,  Men  as  well   a$  the 
inferior  animals,    are  powerfully   affe^led  by  pe- 
culiarity of  fituation.     So  great  is  the  influence  of 
Climate ;  but  if  we  confider  how  flow  and  gradual 
the  variations  are  fi-om  the  black  complexion  of 
the  Negroe  of   Senegal,    to   the  brown   of   the 
Otaheitan,  and  from  him  to  the  fair  Natives  of  the 
North  of  Europe,    we  ihall   find  reafons  to  con- 
firm the  account  recorded  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mofes, 
that  the  various .  tribes  of  Men  fprung  originally 
from  one  family,  as  well  as  converfed  originally  ji^ 
one  language  ^ 


*  See  the  Chapter  on  language  in  general* 
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Without  a  knowledge  of  Geography,  no  reader 
can  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  fcene,  where  any 
occurrence  takes  place;  but  is  liable  to  the  grolSbft 
miftakes  by  confounding  one  part  of  the  world  with 
another.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  modern  as  to 
ancient  hiftory,  and  introduces  the  pleating  conh- 
bination  of  the  old  and  prefent  names  of  different 
places,  and  the  chara^rs  and  manners  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  inhabitants.  It  affifts  the  memory  by  the 
▼arious  alfociations  of  ideas,  with  which  it  fumifhes 
the  mind ;  and  the  profpe6t  of  a  country  prefented 
by  a  -map,  or  a  globe,  recals  the  memorable  tranP- 
a^ons,  which  have  been  performed  in  it,  and  re^ 
vives  the  recolle^ion  of  its  iUuilrious  men. 

Perfons  in  various  fituations  of  life  are  inter- 
died  in  the  fludy  of  geography,  and  may  reap 
advantage  from  its  cultivation.  While  it  conili- 
tutes  a  branch  of  knowledge  effentially  neceffary 
for  the  traveller,  the  merchant,  and  the  faibr,  it 
fwniihes  abundant  (lores  of  inveftigation  to  the 
iiaturalift  and  the  philofopber.  It  is  not  only  re- 
quiiite  for  every  reader  of  hiftory,  but  for  every 
one  who  perufes  the  daily  accounts  of  the  events, 
which  are  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  long  been  confidered  as  a  material 
part  of  a  polite  education ;  at  prefent  indeed  it  is 
n^ore  particularly  proper  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  as 
the  Britifli  commerce  and  colonies  extend  our  con- 
nexions to  fo  many  different  countries;  and  asfo 
n^any  voyages  of  difcovery  have  of  late  years  been 
made.     Thefe  circumftances  muft  naturally  excite 

Q  4  our 
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oar  curiofity,  and  operate  as  a  ftroi^g:  induc^meu^ 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  very  interefting  branch  of 
Study. 

*      '  \ 
Without  Chronology,  which  regukttes  the  /hveral 

periods  of  time^  and  teaches  its  artificial  diviJion9j 
we  have  no  ftandard  by  which  the  rife  and  fell  of 
empires,  the  length  of  lives,  the  dates  of  remark- 
able occurrences,  or  the  bpfe  of  time  can.be 
meafured.  We  are  unable  without  this  affiftanc^ 
to  underfland  the  modes  of  reckoning  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  fuch  as  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks 
tht  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Hegira  of  the  Turks,, 
and  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars.  The  firft 
year  of  the  firft  Olympiad  coincides  with  the  776 
year  before  Chrift,  and  the  y^ar  of  the  fouftddtion 
of  Rome  with  753  before  Chrift.  The  Hegi(a,  or 
flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  happened  in  the 
622  year  of  the  Chriftian  Era.  The  Julian,  or 
old  ftile,  is  fo  called  from  Julius  Ca^far,  who'yegu- 
lated  the  Roman  Calendar.  He  add^d  a  day  im- 
mediately after  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
called  by  the  Romans  the  lixth  of  the  caleods  of 
March ;  as  it  was  thus  reckoned  tzvice,  the  year  ia 
which  it  was  introduced  was  called  BiffeTtile,  or 
Leap  Year.  Pope  Gregory  in  1582,  reformed  the 
Julian  Computation,  as  he  found  that  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes  wdiich  complete  the  year,  ia 
the  fpace  of  a  century,  make  up  nearly  a  whole 
day,  and  from  not  being  reckoned,  the  equinoxes 
and  folftices  had  gone  back  ten  in  tire  days.  -Tp 
renie^ly  this  jaregularity,  he  caufed  ten  days  to  be 

liipprelfed, 
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fuppreffed,  and  the  eleventh  of  March  to  be  called 
-the  twenty-firii  Thus  the  Equinox  fell  On  the 
4aine  day  of  the  month  as  when  the  Council  of 
l^ice  was  held,  in  the  year  325,  at  the  vernal 
£quinox.  The  Old  Style  was  ufcd  till  September 
iT^ii  when  the  New  was  adopted  in  all  the  Chtif- 
tian  countries  of  Europe. 

Geography  and  Chronology  are  with  the  greateft 
propriety  called  the  eyes  of  hiftory :  becaufe  this 
metaphor  expreffes  better  than^  any  other  liow 
^eflfe&ually  they  affift  us  as  the  proper  inftruments 
•tp  diicern  the  various  actions  and  revolutions  of 
nankind. 

There  are  other  affiftances,  by  which  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  may  be  conliderably  promoted,  and  the 
events  which  it  records  may  be  very  pleafingly 
illuftrated.  Coins  and  medals ^  infcriptions  *,  gems, 
mid  ftatues,  not  only  fliew  us  the.  progrels  <rf 
ancient  arts,  but  likewife' afcertain  many  curious 
particulars  refpedting  charaders,  inftruments,  build- 
ings, and  ceremonies.  Coins  and  medals  indeed 
are  particularly  fer\4ceable  in  that  refpedt  The 
reprefentation  of  fo  many  events  is  delineated 
i^pon  them,  that  they  illuftrate  feveral  paffages  in 
ancient  writers,  and  confirm  doubtful  fads.  Some- 
times they  are  not  only  the  afliftants  but  the  ful> 

^  Du  Frefnoy,    vol.  i.  p.  2x1  • 
'  The  comparative  Ufe  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions  by  the 
kamed  Scipio  Maffei  may  be  found  in  Du  Frefnoy 's  new  Method 
|tf  ftudying  Hiftory,  vcl.  i.  p.  323. 

ftitutes 
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llitutes  of  hiflory.  Gibbon  remarks  that  if  all  the 
bifloriaDS  of  that  period  were  loft,  medals,  in- 
feriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  record  the  travels  of  the  emperor  Hadriaiu 
Coins  are  to  general  hiftory,  what  miniatuies^are  to 
hiiiorical  pi^ures ;  when  arranged  in  exa£t  order^ 
they  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  chronological  epitomd^ 
and  convey  fimilar  information;  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  more  lively  and  pi6turei^ue  manner 
of  communicating  it 

But  the  Laws  of  a  country  are  more  intimatdy 
conne6i;ed  with  its  hiflory,  and  indeed,  more  acci^ 
rately  fpeaking,  conftitute  an  effential  part  of  itL 
They  iliow  the  genius  of  a  people,  illuftrate  their 
manners,  and  enable  us  to  trace  their  progrefi 
from  rude  independence  to  due  fubdordination  and 
proper  government.  The  hiftorians  of  antiqnityy 
indeed,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  laws  of  their 
rcfpedive  countries  would  be  as  well  known  to 
others  as  to  themfelves,  have  not  paid  fufficient 
attention  to  this  fubjeft.  From  the  turbuleift 
fcenes  of  public  aifairs,  from  battles  and  the 
conflifts  of  contending  faftions,  we  can  derive 
little  knowledge  of  the  internal  ftate  of  manners^ 
and  cuftoms.  An  acquaintance  with  jurifpru- 
dence  is  calculated  to  fupply  this  information ;  and 
even  from  the  ancient  laws,  extremely  concife  a« 
they  are,  we  may  infer  with  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
bability, what  the  ftate  of  the  country  was,  in  any 
particular  refpeft,  when  a  new  law  was  enabled. 
The  remedy  recommended  clearly  points  out  the 

nature 
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feature  of  the  difeafe.  For  inftance,  the  encroach^ 
mentg  of  luxury  in  Rome  may  be  marked  by  the 
Qppian  law,  which  prohibited  the  Roman  ladie$ 
from  wearing  ornaments  to  their  drefs,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold;  and  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate  obtained  by  Cornelius; 
"(yhich  limited  to  a  particular  fum  the  expcnce  of 
firnerab. 

I.  The  Advantages  of  a  Knowledge  of  Hifiory. 

% 

IL  If  we  confider  the  knowledge  of  hiftory 
frith  regard  to  its  application,  we  ihall  find  that 
it  is  eminently  ufeful  to  us  in  three  refpe6ls,  viz. 
as  it  Jippears  in  a  moral j  apolitical,  and  a  religions 
point  of  view. 

In  a  moral  point  of  vievv,  it  is  beneficial  to 
mankind  at  large,  as  the  guide  of  their  condufti 
Jn  a  political — as  it  fuggefts  ufeful  expedients  to 
thofe  who  exercife  the  public  offices  of  the  Rate, 
whether  they  are  kings,  minifters,  or  magifl:rates; 
pr  as  it  enables  us  to  form,  by  comparifon  with 
thofe  who  have  gone  before  them,  a  juft  efl:imate 
of  their  merits.  In  a  religious — as  it  teaches  us 
to  regard  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  governor  of 
the  univerfe,  and  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  all 
levents. 

The  faculties  of  the  foul  are  improved  by  exer- 

f\(e;  and  nothing  is  more  proper  to  enlarge,  to 

fluicken,  and  to  refine  them,  than  a  furvey  of  the 

#  condu& 
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condu6l  of  mankind..  Hiftory  fupplies  us  with  z 
detail  of  fads,  and  fubmits  them  to  our  exami- 
nation before  we  are  called. into  adlive  life.  By 
obfervation  and  reflexion  upon  others  we  b^in 
ajQ  early  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  extend 
our  views  of  the  mpral  world,  and  are  enabled  to 
acquire  fuch  a  habit  of  difcernment,  and  correft- 
nefs  of  judgment,  as  others  obtain  only  by  exper 
rience.  We  thus  by  anticipation  are  converfant 
with  the  bufy  fcenes  of  the  world ;  by  revolving 
the  lives  of  fages  and  heroes,  we  exercife  out 
virtues  in  a  review,  and  prepare  them  for  approach- 
ing aftion.  We  learn  the  motives,  the  opinions^ 
and  the  paflions  of  the  men  who  have  lived  before 
us ;  and  the  fruit  of  that  ftudy  is  a  more  perfeft 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  a  correftion  of  our 
failings  by  their  examples.  At  the  fame  time  we 
form  thofe  general  principles  of  conduft,  which 
muft  neceffarily  be  true  and  commendable,  becaufe 
they  are  founded  upon  the  immutable  decrees  of 
right  reafon,  and  are  fanftioned  by  the  uniform 
authority  and  practice  of  the  wife  and  good  of 
all  ages. 

Our  own  experience  is  imperfeft,  but  the  ex- 
amples of  ancient  times  are  complete.  A6lual 
obfervation  gives  only  a  partialr  knowledge  of 
mankind;  great  events  i^nd  important  tranfaftions 
open  very  (lowly  upon  us ;  and  the  fliortnefs  of 
human  life  enables  us  only  to  fee  detached  parts 
of  them.  We  are  not  placed  at  a  proper  diflanoe 
to  judge  rightly  of  thciv  real  nature  and  magnitude. 

I%ited 
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Heated  by  our  paffions,  hurried  on  by  precipita* 
.tioDi  and  mifled  by  intereft  and  prejudice,  wd 
view  the  affairs  of  the  prefent  times  through  an 
-  obfcure  and  a  partial  medium,  and  frequently  form 
very  wrong  opinions  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  examples  of  hiftory  are  diftinft  and  clear,  they 
are  pjeiented  to  us  at  full  length,  and  we  can 
contemplate  them  in  their  origin,  progrefs,  and 
termination.  We  confider  them  at  our  leifure,  and 
.4ecide  upon  the  aftjons  of  thofe,  who  are  removed 
by  time  to  a  great  diftance  from  us,  with  a  cool  and 
diipaffionate  j  udgmeut. 

Experience  and  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  refle6l 

mutual  light,  and  afford  mutual  affiftance.  Without 

the  former,  no  one  can  aft  with  addrefs  and  dex- 

.terity.     Without  the  latter,  no  one  can  add  to  the 

.natural  refources  of  his  own  mind  a  knowledge  of 

thofe  precepts  and  examples,  which  have  tended  to 

iform  the  characier  and  promote  theglory  of  eminent 

,inen.  Scipio  Africanus  employed  many  of  his  leifure 

.  Jiours  in  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  works  of  Xeno- 

phon;  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caefar  improved 

the  military  talents  of  the  illuflrious  Eugene  \ 

Hiflory 

*.  And  verilie  they  bee  fewefl  in  number,  that  bee  happie  or 

wife  by  unlearned  experience.     And  looke  well  upon  the  former 

...life  of  thofe  fewe,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who 

without  learning  have  gathered,  by   long  experience,  a  little 

'-wifdome  and  fome  happinefs,;  and  when  you  doe  confider 'what 

mifthiefe  they  have  committed,  what  daungers  they  have  efcaped 

and 
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Hiftory  contributes  to  divcft  us  of  mjany  ufl-* 
*Teafonable  prejudices,  by  enlarging  our  acquaint-* 
ance  ujth  the  world.  It  fets  us  at  liberty  from  that 
blind  partiality  to  our  native  country,  which  is 
the  fure  mark  of  a  contrafled  mind,  whcii  dtfc 
merit  is  not  allowed  to  any  other.  It  may  he  fer- 
iriceable  either  as  the  affiftant  of  Foreign  TraTcI, 
or  as  its  fubftitute,  by  removing  an  averfion  to 
nations  and  inftitutions  different  from,  our  own. 
It  reftifies  our  opinions  with  refpeft  to  ancient  and 
•modern  times,  and  thus  enables  to  foi-m  a  juft 
eftimate  of  mankind  in  all  countries  as  well  as  in 
all  ages. 

This  ftudy  likewife  tends  to  ftrengthen  our  ab- 
horrence of  vice;    and   creates  a  relifli  for  true 

• 

greatnefs  and  folid  glory.  We  fee  the  hero  and 
the  philofopher  reprcfented  in  their  proper  colours; 
and  as  magnanimity,  honour,  integrity,  and  ge- 
nerofity,  when  difplayed  in  illuftrious  inftances,  na- 
turally make  a  favourable  impreffion  on  our  minds, 
our  attachment  to  them  is  gradually  formed.  The 
fire  of  enthufiafm  and  of  virtuous  emulation  is 
lighted,  and  we  long  to  pra6lffe  what  we  h^vc  been 
inftru<5ted  to  approve. 

Hiftory  likewife  is  the  foundation,  upon  which 
is  built  the  true  fcience  of  government.     It  is  the 

(and  twentie  for  one  doe  peri(h  in  the  adventure)  then  think 
well  with  yourfelfe,  whether  ye  would,  that  your  own  fonne 
(hould  cum  to  wifdomc  and  happinefs  by  the  way  oifiKh  exftrkme 
orno. "     A s c w A M *s  Schoolmafter. 

proper 
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proper  fchool  ibr  princes,  politicians,  and  legif- 
lators.  They  need  not  have  recourfe  for  infiruc- 
tion  to  the  Republic  of  Plato^  the  Utopia  of  More, 
cor  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  In  their  delibera*. 
tions  upon  flate  affairs  they  can  form  no  fafer 
plans  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduft,  than  from 
the  contemplation  of  fa6is.  In  the  records  of 
various  flates  they  may  obferve  by  what  means  na* 
tional  happinefs  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  purfued,  and 
public  liberty  has  been  firmly  eflabliihed :  in  what 
mtoner  laws  have  anfwered  the  ends  of  their  in- 
fiitution  in  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
pronK)tion  of  the  general  good ;  and  thence  they 
may  draw  fuch  conclufions  as  may  be  moft  advan- 
tageous in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  their  owa 
country  *. 

'  Ih  the  volumes  of  hiftory  likewife  we  fee  the 
mod  deceitful  and  crafty  men  ftripped  of  the 
dilguife  of  artifice  and'  difTimulation,  their  dpfigns 
developed,  and  their  (Iratagems  expofed.  By  the 
fall'  of  the  gi'eat  and  powerful  into  a  flate  of 
difgrace  and  indigence,  as  well  as  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  we  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  events,  which  pafs  before  our  own 
eyes.  The  reverfes  of  fortune  fo  frequently  re- 
Corded  in  the  pages  of  former  times  convince  us^ 

*  Hoc  illud  eft  praeciqne  in  cognitione  rcnim  falubrc  et  fru* 
aiferum,  omnis  te  exempli  documenta  in  iiluftri  pofita  monu- 
mcRto  intuerl ;  inde  tibi  tuaeque  reipublicae  quod  imitere^  capias  ;. 
inde  fcrdum  inceptUj  focdum  exitu  quod  vires.    Li  v. 

of 
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of  the  miitahility  of  worldly  aflfairSy  and  the  pre* 

cariuuincik  ot'ail  human  grandeur. 

'i'he  portraits,  huft.^  and  (latues  of  the  hero, 
the  U*giilator,  the  patriot,  and  the  philofopher, 
form  a  moil  edifying;  fcliool  for  the  ingenious 
miud.  The  Roman  youth,  accuftomed  to  view 
the  imagcH  of  their  illuilrious  anccftors  decorated 
with  the  (Mnhlcms  of  the  highcil  olficeft  of  the 
ftate,  and  crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  viAory, 
were  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  drove  to 
anulate  their  (fxploifs'".  Iliilory  ui  a  fimilar  man- 
nvTf  by  tranfiuitting  the  fpiric  of  exeellence  from 
one  mind  to  anotlier,  eseites  a  defire  for  whatever 
u  i'air  and  gocnl,  and  engages  even  the  pafTion^  on 
the  fide  of  the  judgnKMit.  It  iixes  the  (Irongeft 
and  moll  laiting  imprellions  upon  the  mind,  fane- 
tions  the  arguments  of  reafon,  and  gives  life  to 
the  lelfons  of  morality. 

How  tame  and  f|)iiitIerH  are  the  precepts  of 
wifdom,  even  when  taught  by  a  Socrates  or  a 
Phtto,  if  compared  witii  the  more  animated 
beauties  of  virtue,  exempliiieil  in  the  anions  of  an 
Arillides,  or  a  Piiocion  !     To  the  fornier  we  only 

**  S:fpc  audivi  Q.  M.rxinium  Sc  P.  Scipioncm  civiutis  noftra 
pr:i:f.\iirou  viro.  r<)li((><i  ici  cIIm  p*,  cuin  inajoruin  imaglnck  intue- 
rnitrr,  v(:Ii<'m«'i.ti(Iiine  f\\n  aiiiiTiii;i)  ad  virtiitrm  accciidi  ;  fcilicet 
non  crram  illarn  nrfjui:  figuram  lantani  vim  in  fcfc  hal>cre;  (td 
m^moria  rcriun  g^flanim  ram  flainmam  fgrrgii*  viri*  in  pe^ore 
crcTccrc,  neque  prius  fcd'ari,  quain  viitiii  corum  famam  atqoe 
gloriamadiec|Qavcrit.     Sallufl,  B'-ll.  Jugurth* 

give 


give  the  cold  afletit  of  the  judgment ;  of  ilie  latter 
"we  exprefs  our  adttiiration  with  nature;  they  call 
forth  our  encomiums^  tlMjr  excite  the  f^mit  of 
emulation,  and  we  are  eager  to  ihew  by  our 
eondtt^  the  great  iiifla;enc&  which  they  have  gained 
over  our  heartSi 

But  What  is  this  homage,  which  is  paid  almofi 
inrdutttarily  to  fuch  great  and  iliufirious  examples? 
It  ifi  undoubtedly  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the 
fuggeftton  of  i^rafi^n  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  the 
baa  prances  of  the  world.  It  is  the  decifion  of 
a  correft  judgment,  and  the  proof  of  a  genuine 
tafte  for  true  greatnefs  and  folid  gloty.  In  order 
therefore  to  form  a  virtuous  chara6ter,  and  tp  He  •.' 
diftinguifhed  for  the  moft  laudable  a€iion%  it  if  aft  * 
objefl;  of  the  firft  concern  to  be  ever  sUtentiveti 
this  voice,  and  to  conform  to  its  wife  and  friendly 
admonitions* 

*  While  hiftory  holds  up  to  the  view  infianc^s  df 
eminent  virtues  and  fplendid  aflions,  ihe  calls  ndt 
the  ftudent  to  vi^/eroile  imitation  of  her  examples  j 
for  thus  might  he  unintentionally  be  led  to  error 
4nd  mifcondu6t.  No  two  men  were  ever  pf^eofely 
the  fame  in  moral  or  intelledlual  qualities,  or  itL 
lituations  exadly  fimilar;  and  therefore  no  one 
can  with  fafety  conclude,  that  the  fame  conduft 
could  in  all  refpefts  be  prudent  for  him,  wfaicll 
his  predeceffor  has  followed.  Expedients  fpringing 
from  our  own  minds  are  formed  with  more  cleat- 
nefs,  and  executed  with  more  fpirit;  than  thofe 
VOL.  I.  R  which 
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ivhich  ire  derived  from  the  imitation  of  Others 
While  the  imitator  is  revolving  the  precedents  of 
paft  times,  and  mtniittly  examining  them  with 
referetlce  to  his  ov^ti  cafe,  he  may  fuffer  the  favour- 
able opportunity  for  adion  to  eicape  him,  and 
may  be  undone  for  ever  j — or,  fuppofing  he  takes 
any  particular  example  for  his  guide,  from  a  want 
of  accurate  difcrimination,  he  may  be  betrayed 
into  fome  fatal  error.  The  acute  and  the  difceni* 
ing  will  not  fail  to  combine  originality  of  plan 
with  the  guidance  of  precedent^  /hey  will  make 
every  proper  allowance  for  the  vaffous  difpofitioas 
and  manners  of  the  times.;  they  will  inftantly 
perceive  wliere  circumftances  differ  or  agree ;  and 

•  ^11  adopt  only  fo  much  of  the  example,   as  is 

•  itta&Iy  jaroportioned  to  the  exigency  of  their  own 
affairs.     ♦ 

Hiftory  rifes  to  the  higheft  degree  of  importr 
ance,  and  attains  the  full  dignity  of  its  charafter, 
by  fixing  oiir  attention  upon  the  conduft  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world* 
It  is  clear  to  every  one,  who  takes  the  mod  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  the  paft,  that  great  events  have  often 
betti  cffeded  by  trifling  means;  that  the  confe- 
quencesof  aftions  have  been  much  more  extenfive^ 
more  fatal  or  calamitous,  than  were  originally  de- 
figned  by  the  agents  themfelves ;  that  the  deijgns 
Jot- Providence  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
caprice  of  human  tempers,  or  the  violence  of 
human  paflions;  and  that  force,  craft,  and  cruelty 
have  always  met  with  their  juft,  though  fometimes 
9  delayed 


delayed  pUnilbment  The  refult  of  a^Uons  had 
been  widely  difFerent  from  the  end  propofed  by 
thofe  who  planned  them^  and  great  revoIuUons 
have'  been  efFe6ied  contrary  to  the  intention  cf  the 
]^ribns,  who  were  the  chief  inftruments  of  them; 
Such  extraordinary  difcoveries  draw  us  much 
nearer,  and  give  us  a  much  better  infight  into  the  . 
operations  of  the  Deity,  than  thofe  occurrences, 
in  which  the  caufes  are  more  equal  to  the  efFe6ls ; 
a$jis  the  cafe  with  the  Common  affairs  of  life/  . 
Tbus  hiftory  becomes  the  handmaid  of  religion^ 
and  opiens  to  us  the  moil  wonderful  profpe^  of 
the  divine  interpofition  in  the  government  of  th« 
world*. 


*  * 


■  I  &bjoin  the  following  remarkable  inftancefrom  ftol>ertfon'$ 
Charles  Vlth,  Book  lo,  C.  5.  "  It  is  a  fingular  ciffcumftahcei 
that  the  Refor^iation  (houldb^  indebted  for  its  fall  eftabliihment 
in  Germany^  to  the  fante  hand  which  had  formerly  brought  it 
to  die  brink  of  deftrudion^  and  that  both  events  fhoirld  be  ac« 
compliQied  by  the  fame  arts  of  diilimulation.  The  ends^  how* 
ever,  which  Maurice,  the  Eled^or  of  Saxony,  had  m  view  at 
thefc  different  jun^tres,  feem  to  have  b^en  more  attended  to,  than 
the  means  by  which  hef  attained  theih^  It  is  na  lefs  worthy  of 
ob(ervation,  that  the  French  King,  a  Monarch  zealous  for  the 
Catholic  Faith,  fhould,  at  the  very  fame  time  when  h6  was  per* 
iecuting  his  own  proteftant  fubjeds  with  all  the  fierc^efs  ot 
bigoti^'^  employ  his  power  in  order  to  niaintam  and  prote£L  tlie 
Re&rmatiOil  in  the  Empire ;  and  that  the  league  f<^r  this  |)urpofe> 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Romiih  Churchj  fhould  be  negociated 
and  figned  by  a  Roman  Catholic  fiifhop.  So  nuonderfully  doth  tkt 
nvifibm  of  God  fuferintend  and  fegulate  the  caprice  of  human  pafm 
JhttSf  and  render  them  fubjervient  towards  the  accomplj/hment  of  hi$ 
tHvu putpofes,"  In  the  preface  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Hiftbfy  of 
dit  World,  many  £milar  examples  are  taken  frofn  the  early  part 
tf  the  Hiftoiy  of  England. 

R  S  £xcltifivc 
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£xdu^«%  of  the  general  uite  of  1ir(to»y>  ttieit 
lis  k  j>krt;icttlar  dj)p}icatk>ft  of  i^  which  ^iM^ery  oM 
Akturdlly  maki^  to  hiii  Mm  (Airfidl»,  hi»  <nm  n^ 
Ml^  ^s  0Wn  habks  of  thitiking.  The  polftici^ 
fektches  tbfe  recdrefe  of  paft  ages  for  the  rife  alid 
fail  of  ftates,  the  meafmres  which  advanced  thcit 
^rei&tnefs,  a^d  the  caufes  which  precipitated  them 
into  ruin.  Thefoldicr  looks  for  militafy -afcbieve'^ 
mentSy  the  condtift  of  generitls,  and  the  diP> 
eipline  of  armiefs.  Caufe  and  effe^  ^i^g^ge  the 
atteiltioh  of  the  philofopher;  "ind  ibe  man  >of 
iciehce  is  intenefted  by  the  >deferip^on  rf  tile  phfe- 
Aomena  of  hatme.  The  antiquarian  fiudies  ttie 
ancient  laws^  cuftoms,  and  dreifes,  and-  ethet 
peculiarities  of  nations.  The  man  who.  is  ad- 
vanced in  years,  is  gratified,  with  remarking  in  th^ 
&me  book  thofe  fentiments  mid  a&ioiiS)  wiiici^  hct 
dtfregarded  in  his  youth ;  and  the  habits  o£  thick'- 
ing,  which  he  has  formed  at  one  particular 'period 
of  life,  induce  him  to  fearch  for  different  fources 
of  entertainment  and  inftrudion  at  another.  Thus, 
every  peifon  is  influenced  by  his  peculiar  tafte^ 
when  he  confults  the  volumes  of  hiftery,  Jie  dif- 
covers  fomething  in  them  to  fuit  tht  'Cewiplexion 
of  his  own  mind ;  and,  from  a  natural  partikUty; 
to  his  own  purfuits,  may  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  hiflorian  wrote  only  for  bis  ufe  and  filter- 
tainment 

Readers,  however,  ofevery  ofageand  ^efcriplibn, 
may  find  in  hiftory  ample  materials  for  improviRg 
their  judgment,  by  tracing  the  due  connexkm  whidi 

fubfiils 


fubfiilar  between  caufes  a,fid  effe^s.  They  ought 
not  to  be  fatisiied  with  the  recital  of  events  alQQ^ 
jlj^l  endeavour  to  inveiligate  the  circumfi^nce; 
which  combined  either  t6  produce,  to  bafi^  or  to 
retard  them ;  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  their  influence. 

Hiftorians,  indeed,  fometimes  expofe  themfelve3 
to  cenfure  from  too  great  a  refinement  of  conjec- 
ture.- They  affign  fo  many  motives  for  the  conduft 
of  their  heroes,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  ail  of 
them  fliould  have  operated.  Of  this  there  are 
abundant  infiances  in  Tacitus,  Thuanus,  and  Hume. 
The  reader,  however,  derives  an  advantage  from 
the  circumftance ;  for  although  it  is  not  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  all  fuch  motives  had  the  influence 
attributed  to  them ;  yet  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  choolt 
that  which  he  thinks  mod  probable  to  have  produGe4 
tlie  meafure  in  quefiion. 

In  whatever  abftrufenefs  the  fcience  of  politics 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  it  is  probable,  tha^l 
the  motives  which  lead  to  the  performance  of  many 
remarkable  aftions  do  not  lie  very  deep  in  the  huf 
man  mind.  The  adions  themfelves  may  indeed 
dazzle  by  their  Iplendour,  or  furprife  by  their  no-t 
velty ;  but  ftill  they  might  probably  be  the  refult 
of  no  greater  reach  of  capacity,  than  that  which  i^ 
exerted  in  the  ftianagement  of  common  concerns. 
There  is  no  ftate  of  public  affairs,  to  which  th^ 
operation  of  the  paffions,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  th^ 

ft  3  th« 
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i^alls  of  public  or  private  in tereft,  and  the  love  of 
glory,  will  not  apply;  and  into  thefe  may  be  fairly 
fcfolved  the  conctudl  of  mojiaj-phs^  (latefmen^  *p4' 
irarrjors, 


(JHAPTEi^ 
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CHAPTER  H. 

*> 

The  comparative  merits   of  ancient  and  modern 

Hijiorians. 

^  S  there  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition,  to  whidi 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  more  ftrenuouflyi 
bent,  or  more  laudably  directed  in  various  ages  of 
the  world,  and  from  which  more  ufeful  informatida 
may  be  derived,  than  hiftory ;  it  is  doubtlefs  very 
intcrefting  to  confider,  and  to  determine  the  com- 
parative merits  of  ancient  and  modern  hiilorians. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  fubjefts,  as  the 
purfuits  of  mankind  are  now  fo  much  diverfified, 
mojdern  writers  have  great  advantages  over  the  l^n- 
eient.    The  prevailing  employment  of  ancient  times 
was  war ;  the  pages  of  the  hiftorians  are  therefore 
filled  with  battles  and  fieges,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Homer  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe^ 
weary  our  attention  by  uniformity  of  fubje6l.     A 
more  particular  regard  has  in  fubfequent  ages  been 
paid  to  laws,  cuftoms,  commerce,  religion,  and  go- 
vernment; and  every  circumftance  relative  to  the 
conduft  of  individuals,  tending  in  aiiy  degree  to 
the  developement  of  the  genius  of  a  people,  is  fcru- 
tinized  and  difcuffed.     It  is  not  ufual  for  modern 
tiftorians  to  introduce  thofe  formal  harangues  of 
generals  in  the  field,  or  of  ftatefmen  in  the  fenate, 
which  conftjtute  fo  large  a  fliare  of  the  ^orks  of 

R  4  antiquitv. 
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antiquity,  However  acute  they  may  be  in  point 
of  argument,  appropriate  as  to  charader,  or  dra?» 
matic  as  to  effe6l:,  they  contnidift  our  notions  of 
probability,  and  only  ferve,  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  fuppofed  fpeaker,  to  difplay  the  eloquence  of 
the  author.  The  fpeeches  of  Caviar  in  his  Com** 
mentaries,  and  thofe  which  Dion  Caffiqs  compofed 
for  him,  are  very  different  in  circumftances  isind 
arguifients,  Of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us^. 
none  approach  fo  nearly  to  nature  and  probability 
as  thofe  of  the  Old  Teilament  and  Herodotos,^^ 
The  modems  have  a  wider  range  of  political 
Iriews;  and,  from  their  more  extenfivc  knowledge 
of  various  countries,  they  are  better  acquainte4 
with  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  compara** 
tive  iiate  of  man. 

Ever  fince  the  eftablilhment  of  the  fi^lar  and 
general  conveyance  of  letters  by  polls,  channels  of 
^afy  and  expeditious  information  have  been  opened ; 
and  the  intercourfe  between  one  country  and  ano- 
ther has  been  more  frequent,  in  confequence  of 
travelling  being  rendered  fafe,  commodious,  and 
expeditious.  The  wide  diifufion  of  literature  like-* 
wife,  extending  more  and  more  (ince  the  revival  of 
learning,  has  multiplied  authentic  documents; 
valuable  papers  are  often  depofited  in  public  libra^ 
ries,  where  they  are  accelTible  to  the  curious  and 
inqqifuive;  or,  if  preferved  by  individuals,  they 
are  foon  difcovered  by  the  aftive  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
and  communicated  tQ  the  world. 
2 

An 


.  An  abundance  of  materials  for  Hiftory,  however^ 
fa  i;iot  the  only  requifite  to  inform  the  mind^  or 
fkOM  the  approbation  of  the  reader.  One  great 
fault  of  the  modern  hiftorians  is  prolixity.  Th^ 
volumes  of  Thuanus,  Rapin,  and  Carte,  are  calcu'^ 
lated  to  fatigue  the  moft  vigilant  eye,  and  opprefs 
the  powers  of  the  moft  retentive  memory.  Such 
writers  exhauft  attention  by  magnifying  trifles  into 
importancci  and  diffufe  a  coldnefs  over  tiieir  works 
by  a  minute  detail  of  uninterefting  affairs,  or  un- 
important remarks.  Hence  the  reader,  unlefs  he 
wiflies  to  confult  the  author  upon  fon^e  particular 
fiibje6):,  turns  over  many  a  page  with  indifference 
nod  finally  quits  the  hiftorian  with  difgufL 

The  contraft  with  the  ancients  in  this  refpeft  is 
remarkably  firiking.  The  ancients  draw  chara&ei% 
and  defer ibe  1e vents,  with  a  few  mafierly  (irokeSi 
jind  paint  in  fuch  glowing  colours  of  language, 
tbat  they  feize  the  attention  at  once,  and  captivate 
the  mind.  Their  concifenefs  gives  them  great  ad- 
vantage, and  tends  to  preferve  the  intereft  excited 
by  their  defcriptions.  All  is  animated  and  forcible; 
the  reprefentatiotis  are  taken  immediately  from  re- 
cent faft;  the  portraits  of  human  nature  arc  drawn 
from  the  life ;  and  the  bufy  fcene  of  adion,  the 
tumults  of  war,  and  the  reveries  of  fortune,  are 
placed  immediately  before  our  eyes.  Th^y  write 
as  if  they  came  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle^ 
or  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  Tlie  lituation 
of  many  of  the  ancients  was  particularly  favourable 
to  this  lively  fpecies  of  compdition ;  for  Tliucy- 

dides, 


dideSy  Xenophon,  Poly bi us,  Ca&far,  Salluft,  and 
Tacitus,  were  aftors  in  many  of  the  important 
fcenes  they  pourtray,  and  write  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deepeft  impreffions  of  reality  and  expe* 
Hence  \ 

If  however  we  read  with  a  view  to  our  immediate 
improvement,  the  modern  hiftorian  claims  our  more 
particular  regard.  He  defcribes  adions  and  events, 
which  have  a  neceffary  connexion  with  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  whidi  have  an  immediate 
influence  upon  the  government  and  conflitution  of 
our  country.  The  ancients  may  aftoniih  us  by  re* 
lating  thofe  fudden  revolutions,  which  transferred 
empires  by  a  fingle  battle :  but  the  moderns  fliew 
us  ftiore  of  the  power  and  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
difplay  more  fully  the  caiifes  and  confequences  of 
great  events,  and  edify  us  by  examples  more  con- 

*  From  various  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  which 
occur  to  my  recoUcdlion,  I  feleft  the  following  defcription  of  the 
approach  of  the  Perfian  army  to  engage  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
in  which  Xenophon  himfelf  ferved,  and  probably  was  a  ipe^ator 
of  the  cireumftances  he  mentions : 

Km  n^  Ti  uf  [Ataof  q/Afpa(>  xsi  oviru  yarcc^ami  tw-mw  oi  «ro^l^l* 
iwui»  Jk  ht)m  iy tnroy  tfam  KOHo^of  uavi^  ti^oM  ^«t;xii«  X^^V  ^  ^ 
av^xu  vrii^9y  voTTt^  fiiKanvut  tk  tf  ru'mihu  c9r»  vtXu*  on  Jk  iyyvrt^^^t 

Kara^awi  tyiywno.     Xenoph.  Anabafis,  p.  70,  Edit.  Zeunii. 

Compare  this  with  the  defcriptions  of  thofe  modem  writers  who 
pafs  their  lives  in  their  libraries,  and  the  difference  will  immediately 
appear.  One  of  the  ^ncients  I  have  mentioned  might  addrefs  fuch 
perfons  in  the  words  of  Marius  :  "  Quae  illi  audi  re  et  legere  folenf, 
eorum  partem  vidi  egomet,  alia  geffi  ;  qux  ilJi  literis,  ego  mili. 
tando  didici ;  nunc  yos  exiilimate  fad^a  an  di(\a  plaris  fint." 

genial 
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genial  with  our  peculiar  habits  and  manners ;  and 
which  cgme  more  withiu  the  reach  of  our  imita- 
tidn*    , 


I,  The  Qualifications  of  un  accomplijhtd  Hiftorian, 

In  order  to  ere6l  a  ftandard  by  which  to  meafure 
the  merits  of  hiftorians,  let  us  form  to  our  minds 
one  of  the  greateft  charafters  which  can  adorn  the 
Kterature  of  a  country,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  qualifications,  by  which  an  accompliihed  hiftor 
f ian  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Such  a  writer  choofes  a  fubjeQ;  adapted  to  his 
talents  and  fituation.  He  is  moft  fortunate,  when 
his  ftores  of  knowledge  are  fupplied  by  experi- 
ence, and  his  own  obfervation ;  as  was  the  cafe 
with  fome  of  the  beft  hiftorians  of  antiquity, 
Xhucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Csefar,  and  Ta- 
citus ;  and  in  modern  times  Sully  and  Clarendon, 
Or  if  he  has  i;iot  been  himfelf  an  agent  in  the 
tranfa6lions  he  records,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  pureft 
fources  of  information.  Although  it  is  impoflible 
always  to  fele6l  fuch  a  fubje6l  as  admits  of  ftrift 
unity  of  defign  •  yet  he  is  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ment is  moft  noble  and  moft  interefting,  when  he 
can  preferve,  without  diftrafting  the  attention  of 
the  reader  by  defultory  digreffions,  a  clofe  con- 
nexion of  all  the  parts,  and  in  the  detail  of  which 
he  can  proceed  by  a  regular  gradation  of  events  to 
fome  important  and  fublime  conclufion.     This  hif- 

torjcaj 
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torical  unity  of  fubjed  roay  be  bed  illuftrated  by 

the  Retreat  of  the  ten  UiQufaud  by  Xenophon,  audi 

the  Roman  Hiftory  of  Livy.      The  a6lion  is  s^ 

from  the  beginning  interrupted  by  extraneous  fub- 

je6U,  but  afcends  from  one  incident  to  anotlier,. 

till  the  principal  point  is  reached,     Imprefled  with 

a  4eep  fenfe  of  his  duty,  he  pays  the  mod  (acred 

regard  to  truth ;  and  his  diligence  in  afcertaining 

fa&s  is  equal  to  his  accuracy  in  dating  them.     M 

far  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  alloWi 

he  is  divefted  of  the  dubbornnefe  of  prejudice  the 

violence  of  paffion,  and  the  predile3ion  of  party* 

He  is  convinced  that  the  ornaments  and  graces  c( 

compofition  may  properly  be  employed  to  embelliih 

truth,  but  that  no  embellilhments  can  compenfato 

for  wilful  mifreprefentation.      He  guards  againft 

the  flights  and  the  delufions  of  imagination,  and  i9 

therefore  careful  not  to  convert  hiftory  into  ro» 

mance,  or  merely  adorn  his  fubjeft  with  the  argu^ 

ments  of  philofophical  differtation,  or  the  pomp  rf 

figurative  ftyle.     He  carefully  diftinguiihes  where 

he  ought  to  be  concife  or  diffufe,  what  topics  re* 

quire  to  be  ftated  in  plain  language,  and  what  are 

capable  of  the  ornaments  of  di6tion.     His  fondnefi 

for  his  work  infufes  vigour  into  his  conceptions, 

and  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  gives  elegance  to  hii 

ftyle,  and  purity  to  his  fentiments.      He  is  not 

fatisfied  with  taking  a  fuperficial  view  of  affairs, 

but  witli  deep  and  acute  penetration  inveftigates 

their  proximate  and  remote  caufes,  feparates  them 

from  the  difguifes  under  which  tliey  are  concealed, 

and 
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and  defceads  to  the  true  motives  of  eobdud\ 
He  bi«aks  through  the  obftacles  that  fiop  the  pro^ 
gteft  of  vulgar  ititelie6);;  and  produces  thoft  thoughts 
and  reflediions;^  in  which  truth,  penetratioQ,  and 
novelty  are  blended  with  peculiar  (kill,  and  ftrike 
wfth  certain  efFe6i.  He  dUHnguiihes  from  tlie  fur^ 
founding  crowds  the  examples  of  eminent  talents 
and  virtues,  and  prefents  their  piAures  either  com* 
l^letely  finifhed,  or  marked  by  a  few  bold  and  e3> 
preflive  outlines.  He  felefts  fuch  circumftances  of 
their  domellic,  as  well  as  public  condu£i;,  as  will 
give  the  cleared  iniight  into  their  tempers  and 
zntiiners.  In  his  devdopement  of  chara6terS|  hfe 
H^rds  the  moral  tendency  of  hiftory,  which  i$ 
itB  noblei):  and  mod  valuable  end.  He  neither 
Madcens  his  characters  with  the  afperfions  of  ma* 
ievolence,  chaflifes  them  with  unjuft  fatrre,  nor 
jheightens  their  luftre  with  the  varnifh  of  adulation'. 
If  he  feels  any  bias  upon  his  mind,  it  is  that  of  a 
true  pkilanthropifl ;  he  is  inclined  to  draw  a  veil 
ovCT  the  failings  of  human  nature,  and  not  expofe 

^  It  will  doubtlefs  occur  to  my  readers^  that  when  I  made 
Ihefe  4ibfek<y2ftioh8,  I  had  Gibbon  in  view*  It  would  lead  me 
iuto  490  prolix  a  detail,  if  I  were  to  poiift  out  how  mudi  he 
to  betrayed  his  tmft,  and  deferted  the  province  of  a  good  and 
ftkliiltoFlan.  My  readers  are  referred  to  an  excellent  ptnphlet 
kftyr,  Whitaker^  in  which  the.  incorred  langoage,  centradic- 
tionSf'digreffions,  obfcurities^  abfurdities^  and  violations  of  de. 
kopom  by  this  infidel  are  ilated  with  great  cleamefs.  See  likewife 
«  very  «ble  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  1796 ;  and  the  BamptoA 
SLe^toes  of  1790,  2d  edition;  where  I  think  1  have  completely 
klipokd  one  of  the  moft  mfidimi  attacks^  that  were  ever  made  upon 
the  evidences  of  Chriftiankf  • 

every 
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every  vice  and  folly  to  the  public.  He  div6fti  hlnl« 
felf  as  much  as  poifible  of  local  prejudices,  couiideM 
himfelf  B9  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  weighs  all 
qhara6lers  of  his  own  or  fordgn  countries  infthe 
balaQoe  of  impartial  ju(lice^  As  it  is  his  grand 
obje6i  to  teach  by  example,  he  either  mak^  his  re- 
marks; with  brevity,  or  leaves  his  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  from  the  clear  and  accurate  flate- 
ment  of  fafts,  which  he  prefents  to  his  mind.       *  t 

Ufelefs  however  will  prove  his  labour,  and  itie^ 
fe^ual  his  fkill,  in  tracing  events  and  a6lions  back 
to  their  caufes,  or  in  preferving  due  order  and  con- 
nexion in  his  work,  unlefs  he  can  infpite  his 
writings  with  animation,  and  excite  the  intereA  of 
his  readers.  For  this  moil  important  purpofe  he 
difplays  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  the  bold* 
nefs  of  his  genius,  and  the.correfilnefs  of  his  tafle. 
He  is  cautious  in  his  choice  of  fuch  circumftances 
as  will  pleafe  and  firike  the  mind ;  and,  like  a  ikilful 
poet  or  painter,  he  (Indies  the  efFe<5l  of  fele6Uon, 
combination,  and  contraft.     He  perceives  that  by 

e  '^  Montaigne  pretenek,  but  he  exaggerates  a  little,  thil 
Quicciardini  no  where  afcribes  any  one  adion  to  a  virtuous,  but 
every  one  to  a  vicious  principle.  Something  like  this  has  beea 
reproached  to  Tacitus.  Read  Plutarch's  comparifpns,  in  what 
language  you  pleafe  i  you.  will  perceive  that  the^  4v.ere  made  by  a 

*^  If  Thucydides  had  not  told  us  he  was  an  Athenian,  it  woul4 
be  difficult  to  difcover  his  country.  He  fays  nothing  in  com- 
mendation  of  his  countrymen  that  their  anions  will  not  juftify ; 
and  (hews  no  marks  of  refentment  againfl  them  for  having  banifhed 
him,"     Jolingbroke,  p.  iii,  &c. 

this 


Ihif -road  tfae'akicient  hiftortans.  wqre-led 'MvifaiiJe : 
henritates  their  powers  of  lively  de&Fi|rta|n|i  and; 
8^  often  as  a  proper  opportunity. twU  adiiriM^aints 
ibelfcene  of  action  with; a. 'rapid  pencil/  (ifp{>ai  ib 
the  moft  glowing  colours,  delineates  the  hvely^  por4 
traits  of  the  aftors,  and  charms  the  imagination, 
tdd  excites  the  fympathy  of  every  judicious  Deader. 
In  ihort,  the  accompliihed  hidorian  'is  aiwake  to 
the  interefts  of  virtue,  and  is  influenced  ty  ferifibi- 
iiiy»  and  warmed  by  a  proper  regard  for  liberty^ 
jidbdjthe  happinefs  of  mankind.  Thefe  prindplea 
give,  energy  to  his  conceptions,  and  perfevetehc* 
to  his  induftry.  He  is  beft  qualified  to  xmte^miHi 
true  dignity,  when  he  has  worked  up  his  mirA  icr'a 
Jaftj  elevation  of  thought,  by  refled;ing,<'tlwrt3  4rJte 
4q8  gloiious  and  honourable  procvince  Co  f«id4reft 
himfeif  to  all  poliflied  nations^  through '{the<rfu(^ 
beeding  ages  of  the  world.  And  he'  wiU^ih^ikifpt 
•fteady  to  the  caufe  of  juflice,  when  he  «lifcteti 
jiiinie}f  as  an  impartial  witnefe,i]who  isbound^b^ 
his  duty  to  {land  before  the  iribuoalvof  fSkifteritjfl 
and  is  there  liable  to  be  armigned  for  every  offence, 
'i^amft  the  majefty  of  trtith \     ^     « •     -'•  \'-  -  ' '  "^ 

■.    '      ..     .  •..■...     r-'W 
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ciwarraiv  eciAiXrtreo*  oLVtif  Kai  o^«?  9r2%vf  l»;  xftt  f*iT/)oi'  «x^»Cif,  ««■©• 
CXsvfH>  /*i?  «K  Ttf?  vt/y  ax«o>T«f,  aXX*  iK  Ttf«  fciT*  t«vt«  ovpiffOfAtw^  T015 
cvyyfgtfAfAuc-iv,     Lucian,  v,  ii.  p.  53.  edit.  Hemfterhuf. 

Many  of  the  requifites  which  Lucian  in  this  too  much  negleded 
Treatife  on  the  Manner  of  writing  Hiftory,  efteems  neceflary  to 
conftitute  a  good  hiftorian,  are  touched  upon  with  great  judg- 
ment and  fpirit.  There  are  fome  judicious  remarks  on  this 
.  ,^^  fubjeft 
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BfjiSMi  Uvs/  which  may  he  eoiifii^ieBDd  «k  font 
«f  ti4r  fhiicipal  rales  o^  hifloryy  every  hiflsorian 
nuqr  IpttllotL  They  fiiniUh  an  equal  ftandard  to 
direft  tibe  writer,  and  determine  the  judgment  of 
the'feader. 

It  18  the  duty  of  &ir  criticifin  to  eftiraate  the 
merits  of  writers  at  their  jufl  value.  If  therefore 
wt  fedc  for  thofe  hiftorians  who  approach  ncareft 
to  this  iiandard,  by  exoelUug  in  tliat  particulai 
(iepirtment  which  each  has  undertaken,  we  ouglit. 
to  ttioSt  from  the  Greek  writers,  Tat^c ydijxbs  |ui4 
PatrBitJs;  from  the  Latin,  Livy  and  Tacitus; 
and  firom  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  Cl are vnovi 
ftoBSftVSONy  and  Henrt-  Thdr  celebrated  pro^ 
dttdttans  aare  madoed  by  ilrong  and  lively  defcrip 
tion,  energy  of  thought,  love  of  virtue, :  and  aoal 
ibr  tnilh:;-^and  their  refined  talents  for  political 
fpecolatioQ  were  CKercifed  with  a  view  to  the  wci* 
fare  of  their  own,  countries^  and  the  general  im«- 
pswtmtat  of  mankind.  - 

fnbjeft  hy  the  Marquis  d^Argeodan^  who  frankly  confisffe*  ^ 
£ulore  of  the  French  in  this  noble  branch  of  compofition.  Cheix 
jfe  Memoises  de  I'Academie^  torn.  iii.  p.  627.  See  Hayle)r'» 
Eflay  on  Hiftory,  and  particularly  his  Notes ;  and  Cicero  de 
Qmrnt^  |lb«  H.  fea.  6ij  ^^ 
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ICliAPTER    III, 

The  Jlijiory  of  the  Jews. 

1  HE  Ifraelites,  or  ahcieiit  Jews,  were  thofe  diftin- 
^uiihed  people,  who  were  favoured  by  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  Almighty,  and  conduced  by  his 
efpecial  guidance  to  Judea,  a  place  of  refidence  pro- 
ini&d  to  their  remote  anceftors.  In  confequence  of 
flieir  obftinacy,  idolatry,  and  wickedhefs,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  rejeftion  of  their  Mefliah,  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  after  fuftaining  a 
fiege  in  their  metropolis,  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory  for  its  diftreffes,  calamities,  and  flaughter.. 
Jerufalem  was  reduced  to  ruins,  the  Jewifh  govern- 
nient  was  totally  fubverted,  and  the  furviving  people 
were  difperfed  over  moft  parts  of  the  world;  Their, 
defcendants  Hill  remain  unmixed  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  are  marked  by  their  original  fea-. 
tuifes  of  national  peculiarity :  they  adhere  with  the 
moft  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefather^,  and  cherifli  the  hopes  of  reftoration  to. 
their  former  profperity  by  means  of  a  glorious  and 
triumphant  Deliveren 

They  preferve  with  the  moft  watchful  Care  the. 
facrcd  Books  of  their  ancient  writers.  Arid  afto-. 
nifliing,  very  aftotiijliing  it  is  to  obferve,  that  in  the 
prophetical  parts  of  thefe  facred  Books  are  contained 

you  I.  s  all 
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all  the  ecents  before  mentioned  of  their  extraordinary 
Jiijiory.  Their  particular  conduct,  and  the  viciHi- 
tud^s  of  theii"  national  affairs,  were  predifted  by 
their  Prophets,  and  more  efpecially  by  Mofes,  their 
great  lawgiver,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  the 
vaft  diftance  of'  thirty-three  centuries  from  the  pre- 
fent  times.  The  accomplilhment  of  thefe  predic- 
tions bears  the  fulleft  and  mod  firilcing  evidence  to 
the  truth  and  infpiration  of  their  Prophets^  ami 
illuAVates  the  difpenfacion^  of  Providence  to  bk 
chofen  people. 

Thefe  facred  Books  contain  likewife  piedi^iofif 
the  moft  exafl;  of  tlie  charafiler,  office,  and  a^ioo0 
of  the  MefBah  of  the  Jews,  the  great  lawgiver, 
of  the  Chridians,  tlie  appointed  Saviour  of  |hft 
world. 

Such  interefting  circumftances  as  thefe,  in  addi? 
tion  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewi(h  poKty, 
confidered  as  a  divine  inftitution,  tlie  curious  man-? 
ners  and  cuftoms,  and  the  memorable  anions  of  • 
the  defcendants  of  Abraliam,  viz.  of  the  moft  an* 
cient  people  of  whom  we  have  any  ^.utbentic 
accounts,  combine  to  place  thefe  Books  firft  in 
order  of  importance,  as  in  order  of  time. 

If  we  confider,  I.  The  great  antiquity  of  thefe 
Books ;  II.  liht  proofs  which  fupport  their  authen- 
ticity ;  III.  Their  fubje£t$y  the  charadcrs  of  the.  ' 
writersj  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  order 
of  general  hiltory,  particularly  as  they  (tsiud  con- 

nefbed 
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fteftcd  With  tli€  Chriftian  Revdation,  they  will  be 
found  to  deferve  our  very  earned  attention* 

I.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Saiptures. 

No  writings  of  any  other  nation  can  be  brought 
ittto  competition  in  this  refpeft,  with  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mofes  lived  more  than  ia  thoufand 
yeara  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is  reputed 
the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  rather  earlier 
than  he  flouriflied,  Ezia  and  Nehemiah  clofed  the 
records  of  the  Jews*.  As  another  proof  of  the 
priority  of  the  Jews  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  by 
the  confeffidn  of  the  Greek  writers  themfelves,  that 
tftqy  received  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phctoicians  ;  and  there  ate  very  fufficient  grounds 
for  bdieving,  that  the  Phenicians  derived  the  art 
of  writing  from  the  Jews.  The  learned  and  acute 
Porphyry,  who  was  aii  equal  enemy  both  to  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  and  much  attached  to  the  learning 
of  Greece,  candidly  acknowledged,  that  Mofes, 
and  the  Prophets  who  immediately  fucceeded  him, 
flowffhed  nearly  a  thoufand  years  before  any  of  the 
Grtek  phildfophers. 

The  Books,  which  compofe  the  Canon  of  the 
Jewifli  Scriptures,  have  the  concurrence  of  all  anti- 

•  Mofes  .         -        .        .        B.C.  1571  years.     . 

Herodotus  •         .        ^  445 

The  former  therefore  preceded  the  latter  11 26  years# 

Nehennah  liTeid  ..        -         B.C.  456 

s  2  o^V'^^^ 
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quity  in  favour  of  their  originality.  They  wet€ 
delivered  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  langoagey 
M  ith  every  mark  of  genuinenels,  by  the  peHbns, 
whofe  names  tl>ey  bear ;  and  thefe  perfonsj  by  re- 
cording contemporary  events,  conftantly  appealed 
to  well-known  proofs  of  their  regard  to  truth.  The 
prophetical  Books  in  particular  contain  the  evi- 
dences of  their  infpiration,  as  well  as  of  the  iirte- 
grity  and  piety  of  their  authors.  The  external 
proofs  are  clear  and  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  internal; 
in  confequeuce  of  which  all  thefe  Books  have  al- 
ways been  preferved  with  the  greateft  care,  and  have 
been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration. 

It  is  no  lefs  curious  than  important  to  remail: 
the  traditions  preferved  in  the  Pagan  world,  which 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five 
books  written  by  Mofes.  The  tenet  of  Thales, 
the  great  philofopher  of  Miletus,  that  water  was 
the  primogenial  element;  the  dodrine  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  the  univerfe  was  created  from  afhape* 
lefs  mafs  of  paiiive  matter;  the  opinions,  that  the 
world  w^s  formed  by  an  almighty  Power,  who  gave 
toman  the  dominion  Over  the  inferior  animals;. 
and  that  man  in  his  primeval  ft^te  was  bleffed  with 
pcrfeft  innocence  and  happinefs,  and  refided  in  a 
delightful  and  ever  blooming  paradife,  ddcendfed 
from  the  carlicft  times.  Many  other  parts  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  as  well  as  the  traditions  prevalent 
aniong  the  various  natrons  Of  the  earth,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vail  continent 
of  Alia,  agree  with  the  Mofaicar  account  of- the 

creation. 
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cireatioii.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge  is  fpread  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  epoch  from  which 
IS  dated  the  origin  of  all  records ^ 

The  Chaldeans  preferved  the  hiftory  pf  their 
Xifurus,  who  was  the  Noah  of  Mofes.  The  Egyp- 
tians  aflerted,  that  Mercury  had  engraved  his  aoc- 
trine  upon  columns,  which  had  refilled  the  violence 
of  a  dehige.  The  Chinefe  hiftorians  record,  that 
Peyrun,  a  mortal  beloved  and  protefted  by  the 
Gods,  faved  himfelf  in  a  veffel  from  the  general 
inundation.  The  Hindoos  fay  that  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the  north — that 
one  woman  with  feven  men  faved  themfelves  on 

^  Cicero  thus  reprefents  the  opinion  of  Thales.  *^  Aquam  effe 
initium  rerum,  Deum  autem  earn  mentem  quse  ex  aqua  cunfta 
fingeret."  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  1.  i^  c.  xxv.  This  comes 
very  clofe  to  the  Mofaic  account :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."     Gen.  i. 

For  the  opinion  of  Pythagora«  fee  Stillingflcet,  Orig.  Sac# 
p.  287. 

In  the  firft  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  may  be  feen  the 
'  happy  date  of  man  in  paradife,  or  the  golden  age  ;  the  progrefs 
of  human  depravity  in  the  fubfequent  ages  of  the  world  j  the 
dietennination  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  deftroy  the  human  race, 
ffith.  the  exception  of  one  pair,  by  a  general  deluge,  81  c»  If  you 
change  only  the  names  of  perfons  and  places,  you  have  the  Scrip- 
tural account  given  with  almoft  minute  exadlnefs.  The  effort  of 
the  giants  to  fcale  the  heavens  is  evidently  a  fidion  founded  upon 
the  attempt  to  eredl  the  tower  0/  Babel.  The  flood  of  Deucalion 
is  a  tranfcript  of  that  of  Noah.  Jove  is  a  plain  abbreviation  of 
Jehovah.  Noah,  the  ark,  and  the  dove,  are  circumftances  of  tra- 
dition, or  of  hiftory,  in  almoft  all  countries  of  the  world. 

s  3  this 


tbis  moAintaiir  with  certaia  pknta  and  anintflb.  , 
Thejr  add,  in  fpeakiog  of  their  Glod  Vrfhoouy  thit 
at  the  deluge  he  transfoimed  hina&lf  inta  a  ilh, 
and  condufted  the  veffel  which  preferved  the  relics 
of  the  human  race.  Thia  veflfel  is  Hkewife  a  fubje^ 
of  tradition  in  the  northern  parts,  of  the  world  ••  . 

.  That  the  fecrifice  of. animal*  was  necelfery  to 
i^eafe  the  offended  gods,,  was  a  religious  tenet 
very  geasieral  and  very  ancient  The  account  of 
the  long  Kves  of  the  PaUiarchs  is.  confirmed  by 
writers  of  various  countries,  Tbein  primitive  Qian« 
livers^  ami  their  mode  of  performing  ^crifrces^  aflood 
offering  pj^ayers  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  on 
the,  falmmits  of  igfK)untaUs,  and  in  the  retirenmts 
of  groves,  agree  with  the  defcrlptions  of  Homer, 
and  many  other  early  writers.  Zoroafter,  the  great 
teacher  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  derived  from  the 
Books  of  Moles  the  firft  principles  of  his  religion^ 
his  ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creatioiii 
of  the  firft  parents  of  mankindj  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  particularly  of  Abraham,  wUofe  pure  religioa 
he  profefled  to  reftore. 

In.  the  attributes  and  chara6lers  of  the  Heathcm 
gods  may  be  found  allufions  to  the  ancient  expreft 
fions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  cuftoms, 
laws,  and  ceremonies  of  many  other  nations  may 
be  traced  a  refemblance  to  the  Mofaical  inftitutions, 
In,  the  accounts  of  the  deities  pf  the  Pagans,  and 

«  Sec  Sulivan*5  View  of  J^^ture,  Letter  67, 
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th^lfgfrtf  heroes  dtid  benefaftdrs  6f  mankifid,  fwirJ 
tic«ilarly  in  thofe  which  adorn  the  pagc»  of  Grecias 
hiftdi-y,  are  reprefented  many  of  the  Patriarchs  a»d 
ilhafftrious  j[)eribns  of  Scripture.  Many  principles  of 
ih&  rtjoft  eminent  philofophei-s,  many  fidions  of'tho 
nioft  celebrated  poets,  both  of  Greece'  and  ftom^ 
and  many  inftitutions  of  the  moll  renowned  Hea- 
then lawgivers,  cannotfail,  by  their  circumftances 
of  refemblance,  to  direQ;  our  attention  to  the  great 
Legiftator  of  the  Jews.  Tlie  moft  venerable  and 
ancient  traditions  of  the  world  feem  to  contain  the 
pfetrts*  of  one  original  and  uniform  fyftem,  which 
ttes"  broken  by  the  difperfion  of  the  primeval  fami* 
Besr  after  the  deluge,  and  corrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tion^ of  ages.  They  were  the  dreams,  which  flowed 
thtough  the  variou*^  countries  of  the  earthy  from 
ihe  gteat  fourc^  of  Mofeicat  hiftory  \ 


Jofephus',  tire  Jewifli  hiftorian,  flourifhed  in  the 
rtign  of  the  emperor  Vefpafian,  He  was  a  perfon 
of  gtefat  learning  and  eminence,  and  condufcled  his 
irit|uirre3  with  fingular  diligence,  induftry,  and 
dare.  He  corroborates  the  teftimony  of  the  facred 
writers,  and  illuftrates  their  truth ;  as  he  not  only 
^ives  a  regular  detail  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranf- 
afttens  of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  confiderable 
ifotices  of  all  thofe  people,  with  whom  they  formed 
alliances,  or  carried  on  wars.  In  his  treatife  againft 
Apion,  he  expofes  the  contradiftions,  which  occurred 

^  See  Stillingfleet.  b.  iii.  c,  5.     Bryant's  Mythology,  Man. 
rtce's  Indian  Antiqiiities,  and  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World, 
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in  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  Phenician  records ; 
vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  Scriptures ; 
defcribes  the  care,  which  was  taken  in  their  pre- 
fervation ;  and  dates  their  fuperior  pretenfions,  more 
particularly  in  pomt  of  antiquity,  to  the  refpeft  and 
reverence  of  mankind*.  • 

II.  The  Proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

£ 

The  fupport  given  by  the  earlieft  Heathen  Mrritcni 
to  the  records  of  Scripture  is  very  ftrong.  The 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  the  mod  ancient  hif» 
torian  of  Phenicia,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flou-» 
riflied  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mofes,  confirm 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  of  many  perfons  and  ptjipes  mentioned  iu  the 
Pentateuch.  Berofus  the  Chaldean,  and  Manethp 
the  Egyptian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  reprefented  feveral 
circumftances  confprmably  to  the  accounts  givei^ 
by  Mofes*.  They  wrote  indeed  about  the  time 
when  the  Old  Teftament  was  tranflated  into  Greek; 
but  even  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  derivp4 
their  accounts  from  the  verfion  of  the  Septuaginl^ 
their  evidence  is  of  no  fmall  importance,  as  it 
fhows  the  honour  which  was  paid  by  th(}  mo{^ 
learned  perfons  of  the  Eaft  to  the  facred  record^  of 
the  Jews;   and  that  they  looked  upoa  them  a$ 

»  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  Lardner,  vol.  viii 
p.  30.   259,  Sec. 

^  Berofus  and  Ivjanetho,  B,  C,  270.  Stillingfleef,  Ong*  Sacras, 
vol,  i,  c,  iii. 
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the   pureft   and  the   moit  authentic    fource^    o|^ 
hiftory. 

-  The  tranfaQ;ions  and  literature  of  the  Jews  were 
too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  attention  of  the 
learned  and  inquifitive  Pagans,  when  Judea  became 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  particulars 
relative  to  the  eminent  charafter  of  Jofeph,  as  a 
minifter  to  Pharaoh,  and  as  an  infpired  prophet; 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  their 
miraculous  paffage  through  the  Red  Sea,  their  fet- 
tlement  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  inftitutions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Law,  the  fplendour  of  Jerufalem 
in  its  moft  flouriihing  times,  the  magnificence  of 
the  Temple,  and  tho^preme,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table nature  of  the  great  objefi;  of  their  worfhip, 
>re  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny  the 
JEldet,  Tacitus,  and  Juftin.  Thefe  eminent  writers, 
however  erroneous  in  fome  particulars,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  correal  in  others ;  and  however  they  may 
differ  in  fome  circumftances  from  each  other, 
they  agree  in  the  great  outlines  of  hiftory. 
They  ihow  that  the  Jewifli  records  were  in  their 
times  thought  worthy  of  high  credit ; — and  that 
fa^  well  known  in  the  world  to  be  true  and 
,  jmpprtanj;,  were  faithfully  related  in  thofe  re- 
cords, 

The  greateft  care  was  taken  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  in  every  period  of  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Jews.     The  original  copies  were  de- 

pofited  in  thg  temple  at  Jerufelem,  to  ferve  for  a 

facred 


fecred  iHcmorial  M  poflerity.  They  w&i  tesid  Hi 
all  the  fynagogues  as  long  as  the  Jewilh  govern** 
ment  remained ;  and  the  Jews  thenifelves  were  fo 
jfcrupuloufly  obfervant  of  the  ftrift  purity  and  inte- 
grity of  the  facred  Text,  as  to  nuniher  every  letter,, 
and  remark  how  often  it  occurred.  They  wenJ 
accurately  tranfcribed  in  every  age,  and  tT^nilations 
were  made  into  different  languages;  fo  that,  aa 
copiies  were  multipUedi  fecurities  for  the  purity  off 
tJie  text  increa/fed  ;  and  forgery  and  corruption,  id 
any  paffage  of  importance,  became  in  the  cburfc  of 
time  imprafticable.  The  whole  religion,  and  alt 
the  civil  and  focred  eilabliihments  of  the  Jewifll 
people,  were  founded  upon  the  books  of  Mofes  iff 
particular,  which  were  addnjrfjpsd  to  his  con  tempos 
raries^— that  is  to  tfaofe,  who  nad  feen  his  miracles^ 
and  keard  his  laws  firom  his  own  mouth,  ami 
guarded  with  the  mod  zealous  care  the  volumes 
which  recorded  them.  The  inftitutions  of  Mofes 
were  incorporated  into  the  commonwealth  of  thd 
Jews ;  the  cxiftence  and  fiipport  of  their  govern^ 
ment  depended  upon  them ;  and  their  religion  and 
laws  were  fo  interwoven,  tliat  they  could  not  be 
feparated*.  Their  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
depended*  upon  their  confeffion  of  the  fovereignty 
ef  God,  who  gave  it  to  them ;  and  on  the  truth 
of  the  Mofaical  hiftory,  relative  to  the  divine  pro* 
jnifes  made  to  the  Patriarchs.  The  diffenfions, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
WCKT  fuch  checks  upon  both  parties,  as  to  preferve 

*  Stillingfleet,  book  iu  diap.  k 

the 


Iftie  text  of  the  Law  m  a  flafe  of  purity ;  and  tie 
dj^utes,  wWcb  prevailed  between  the  Pharifeea  and 
Siaddueees,  ferved  equally  to  prevent  any  inteipo* 
fertions  in  the  other  books. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  in  Ara- 
bia, the  acute  and  determined  enemy  both  of  Jews 
and  Ghriftians,  who  was  raifed  up  by  Providence 
to  be  the  fcourge  of  the  degenerate  Chnftians  of 
the  fixth  century,  profeffed  his  veneration  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  of  Mofes,  and  revered  the  fan6lity 
of  the  Jewifli  inftitutions ".  Senfible  of  the  high 
tCfiecm,  in  which  they  were  held  among  all  the  na- 
ttom  of  the  Eaft,  he  has  not  only  intermixed  the 
moft  important  fafts' ||flatcd  in  them,  with  the  ab- 
ford  contents  of  hi^  Law,  but  has  endeavoured, 
from  their  expreffions,  to  draw  arguments  in  favour 
ef  his  own  miffion  °.  But  what  is  the  fanftion  of 
tfee  author  of  the  Koran  to  that  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  ?  The  Evangelifts 
and  Apoftles  conftatitly  refer  to  thefe  facred  books, 
and'  more  particularly  to  the  Prophecies.     Hiey 

•■  Sale's  Al  Coran,  p.  6.   i6.  497,  &c. 

*  *^  They  fay,  beeome  Jews,  or  Chriftians,  that  ye  may  bfc 
direded.  Say  nay,  we  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham  the 
orthodox,  who  was  no  idolater.  Say^  we  believe  in  God,  and 
that  which  hath  been  fent  down  unto  us,  and  that  which  hath 
%een  (bit  down  unto  Abraham,  and  Iflamael,  and  Ifaac,  and 
Jacobs  and  the  tribes ;  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  Mofe«, 
imd  Jefus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  Prophets  from 
ffeeir  l.ord,  &c,"     A}  Koran,  chap.  2.  entitled  the  Cow. 

apply, 
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apply,  lUuftrate,  explain,  and  quote  abundant  texti^ 
not  merely  as  human  produftions,  then  popular 
among  their  countrymen ;  but  becaufe  they  con- 
tained the  commands  of  God,  and  were  the  immcr 
diate  declarations  of  the  divine  will.  And,  to  bring 
forward  an  evidence  of  the  higlieft  authority  in 
their  favour,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  liimfelf,  even 
He  wlio  came  exprefsly  from  heaven  to  bear  wit- 
uefs  of  the  truth,  exhorted  the  Jews  to  fearch  tlie 
Scriptures  for  tliat  they  teftified  of  him.  Frequently 
as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  erroneous  do6lrines 
and  traditions,  he  never  laid  to  their  charge  any 
corruption  of  their  facred  books.  At  once  to  prov^ 
their  authenticity  and  divine  infpiration,  beginning 
fit  Mofes  a?id  all  the  ProphfitSj  he  e.vpounded  unto 
his  difciples  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con^ 
cerning  himfdf.  In  his  final  inftru6lions  to  them 
before  his  afcenfion,  he  reminded  them,  (I  again 
quote  his  own  moft  facred  and  mod  decifive  ex- . 
preffions, )  Thefe  are  the  words  which  I  /pake  unto 
you^  while  I  was  yet  with  you  ;  that  all  things  mu/i 
he  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Mofes^ 
and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Pfiilms,  concerning 
me''.  ,  Our  Lord,  by  thus  adopting  the  common 
divifion  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms, 
which  con>prehended  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
ratified  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Teftanient;  and  by 
declaring  fo  exprefsly  that  thofe  books  contained 
prophecies  which  muft  be  fulfilled,  he  eftabliihed 

•  Lul^e  xxiv.  44, 

their 
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their  divine  infpiration ;  fince  it  is  an  attribute  of 
the  Almighty  alone  to  enable  men  to  foretel  future 
events  with  certainty  ^. 

Abundant  witneffes  in  all  fucceeding  ages  can  be 
brought  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  thefe  holy 
Scriptures.  The  Jews,  difperfed  fince  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  over  all  parts  of  the  worid,  have 
ever;  been  prepared  to  fuffer  any.hardfliip,  rather 
thaa  renounce  the  commands  of  their  great  Law- 
giver, and  rejeft  the  records  of  their  infpired  Pro- 
phets. They  have,  in  common  with  the  numerous 
Chriftian  converts,  laboured  in  this  pious  work  of 
preferving  the  facred  volume  unimpaired  by  the 
accidents  of  time,  pnd  uncorrupted  by  aitful  inter- 
jiolatidn.  One  generation  has  transmitted  a  regular 
teftimony.to  > another,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
has  remained  unbroken  for  a  feries  of  ages.  But 
where  are.  the  pure  and  unmixed  defcendants  of 
the  Greeks  or  Biliifians,  to  attefi:  the  genu! nenefs  of 
their  moft  efteemed  books  ?  Where  are  the  fubjedh 
of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or  Numa,  who  at  tliis  prefent 
time  conform  to  the  inftitutions,  and  are  governed' 
.by  the.  edi6ls  of  thefe  ancient  legiflators?  As  no 
fuch  evidences  ;are  known  to  exift,  vaia  is  it  to  re-, 
quire  them. 

-  To  the  teftimony  we  derive  from  the  living  de- 
fcendants of  the  Ifraelites,  we  have  nothing  fimilar 

'  Bilhop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology,  voL  i. 
c.i. 
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Ml  the  world  for  tiie  fujiport  of  andent  writitigi^ 
becaufe  tluey  not  only  from  age  to  age  have  adOTerted, 
and  ftill  continue  to  aflert,  their  authenticity,  under 
fuch  peculiar  circumftances  of  oppreflion  and  fo- 
rei2:n  dominion  ;  but  ad&eiie  to  the  laws  contahied 
in  the  books  in  queiliou.  Their  pra3:ice  is  a  de* 
monflmtive  proof  of  dieir  belief;  and  this  <loubie 
evidence,  confifting  in  their  conviction  of  the-gc^ 
nuinenefs  of  the  books,  and  in  the  dire&ion  of  their 
cdndu6l  hy  the  rules  thofe  books  contain,  afcend$ 
higher  and  liigher  into  antiquity,  till  palling  through 
fucceffive  ages,  we  reach  the  precife  times  in  which 
Mo&s  and  the  Prophets  fiouriihed. 

Convinced  by  the  cleared  arguments  of  the  au* 
thcnticity  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  great  Newtcm 
efteemed  it  the  proper  introduction  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  profane  antiquity*  He  found  that  the 
periods  of  Judaical  generations  and  defcents,  which 
anfwered  to  the  fabulous  ages  oilgCrecian  hiftory, 
were  exactly  of  the  fame  length  with  thofe,  which 
have  been  meafured  in  later  times,  fince  hiftory  has 
been  confidered  as  authentic.  He  afcertained  like* 
wife,  that  the  Hebrew  accounts  coincided  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  general 
courfe  of  nature;  and  were  not  like  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  chronology,  which  is  in  many  cafes  founded 
upon  improbable  and  arbitraiy  fuppofitions,  !]P!ir- 
nithed  with  fuch  an  important  clue  to  his  difco* 
veries,  this  great  aft ronomer  applied  the  principles  of 
his  favourite  fcience  to  the  elucidation  of  hiftory. 
By  coufidering  the  relation  which  fubfifted  between: 
6.  the 
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the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  lapfe  of 
tin^e,  he  rciftified  the  whole  fyftcm  of  profawe  ehro^ 
nplqgy'.  Thus  he  difFufed  light  over  a  region  of 
darlcne^s,  and  rendered  the  r^ords  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  clear,  confiflent,  and  probable,  by 
the  apprlic^tion  of  tbefe  principles :  but  fo  far  was 
h^  f^-oai  diftiurbing  the  order  of  events,  or  contra- 
dtdting  t^e  computations  of  time  ilati^  in  the  facred 
Bppks^  that  their  truth  and  accuracy  were  inva- 
riiibly  confirmed  by  his  refeaircfees '. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  proofs  which  confirm  tlm 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftwneut;  apd  fiom  a 
review  of  them  we  are  juftified  in  the  conclufion, 
that  in  point  of  ftrengjth  and  authority  thefe  proofe 
are  fuperior  to  thofe  that  can  be  adduced  to  fupport 
apy  iother  ancient  writings, 

III.   The  l^ubjeBs  of  the  Books,  andC/iaraQers 

of  the  Writers. 

The  fubje6ls  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
are  truly  wonderful  and  flriking,  and  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  furpafs  all  monuments  of  profane 
loarning,  equally  in  importance  as  in  antiquity^ 

•  l^c  equinoflial  points  are  found  by  aftronomers  to  change 
tkeir  places,  and  go  backward  or  weftw^rd,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  thje  figns  of  the  Zodiac.  This  is  called  their  preceffion. 
Dr.  Bradky  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  degree  in  about  feventy  years  : 
the  calculation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  amount  to  fo 
much* 

^  iPrJifAfcy's  Ledures  on  Hiflory,  p,  89,  .*€• 

And 
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Arid  of  all  the  parts  which  cotiipofe  the  facre^ '  C** 
non,  none  are  more  curious  than  Gene/is^  the  flrffi 
book  written  by  Mofes ;  becaufe  it  contains  a'flcetch 
of  the  earlieft  hiftory  of  liiankind.  Tiiere  fland  re- 
coided  the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  inhabit-* 
ants,  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents  from  their  ftate  of 
iiinocence  and  happinefs,  and  their  banifhment 
from  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  the  repeated  and  (ignal 
promifes  of  a  future  reftorer  of  the  loft  bleffings  of 
mankind;  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs,  bonouj^d 
by  the  Revelations  of  Jehovah  ;  the  defcription  of 
the  general  deluge;  the  difperfion  of  the  pr6^ 
genitors  of  the  human  race  over  all  the  earth ;  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  family  to  perpetuate  tbcf' 
remembrance,  and  eftabliih  the  worfhip,  of  the  trw ' 
God,  and  their  profperous  fettlement  in  Egyptr 
Inftances  indeed  are  mentioned  of  early  depravityy  • 
and  the  violence  of  the  paffions,  attended  with 
fuitable  punifhments;  yet  fociety  appears  undi^r 
its  fimpleft  form  in  point  of  manners,  and  we  dif- 
cern  no  traces  of  the  luxury  and  falfe  refinement  of 
fabfequent  times. 

In  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  ail 
account  of  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael;  a  race  of  men 
felecled  from  all  others,  and  favoured  with  fucceffive 
revelations  of  the  divine  will.  Here  are  ihewn  the 
inftances  of  their  fidelity,  perverfcnefs,  and  difobe- 
dience ;  their  glory,  and  triumphs  ;  their  dilgrace5, 
and  their  fubjeftion  to  foreign  powers.  Here,  is 
feen  the  fuperintendance  of  a  divine  and  efpecial 
Providence  watching  over  innocence,  fufpending 

wrath) 
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wrath,  and  talcing  the  mod  fignal  vengeance  upon 
unrepented  offences.  Here  are  developed  the  fail- 
ings of  the  nioft  virtuous  perfons,  and  the  obdurate 
wickednefs  of  confirmed  finners.  Here  are  difplayed 
the  mixed  charafters  even  of  the  mod  excellent 
men,  the  eminent  examples  of  faith  atid  piety,  of 
courage  and  patience,  in  the  condufit  of  Abraham, 
Lot,  Job,  Jofeph,  Mofes,  David,  Hezekiah,  Jofiah, 
and  Daniel.  And  moil  interefting  is  it  to  obferve, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  com- 
municated to  this  people,  and  preferved  by  theni 
j^one ;  that  they  had  the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  his 
nature  and  attributes;  that  a  magnificent  temple 
was  erefted  to  his  honour ;  a  regular  fervice  was 
inilituted;  holy  ceremonies  were  performed;  aii 
order  of  priefl:s  of  one  particular  family  was  confe- 
crated ;  a  pure  worfliip  was  eftabliflied  by  his  expreft 
command,  and  regulated  by  his  particular  laws; 
Thus  were  the  Jews  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  objeft  of  divine  worfliip;  and  thus  were  the: 
purity  arid  holinefs  of  their  religious  ofdiriancfes 
conducted  at  a  time,  when  all  other  nations  pre- 
fented  a  wide  fceneof  grofs  fuperftition  and  niental 
darkuefs ;  when  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  the  moft  intelligent  and  poliflied  nations  of 
^Egypt  and  Greece,  fliewed  the  moft  abje6l  degra- 
dation of  their  nature,  by  proftrating  themfelves 
before  idols  of  their  own  workmarifliip ;  and  abufed 
the  evidence  of  fenfe^  and  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
by  imputing  to  wood,  and  ftone  the  attributes  of 
divine  power. 

VOL.  I*  T  We 
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We  fee  likewifc  a'fuccefiion  of  Prophets  raifecl  uj>^ 
among  them,  to  communicate  the  divine  will,  to 
warn  them  of  evils,  and  to  announce  to  them  blef- 
fings-to  come*.    Thefe  holy  men,  ever  obedient  to 
the  call  of  heaven,  rofe  fuperior  to  all  worldly  cou; 
/iderations;  and  with  a  fpirit  of  intrepidity  and  in- 
dependence, which  clearly  iliewed  that  heaven  was 
the  fource  of  their  reliance,  they  executed  their 
facred  commiflions,  unawed  by  the  threats  of  kings, 
or  the  refentment  gf  the  people.     They  foretold  re- 
mote events  in  times  when  they  appeared  mod  im- 
probable ever  to  take  place,  and  when  no  human 
forefight,  and  no  calculation  of  chances,  could  guide 
them  to  the  difcovery  of  the  particular  affairs,  which 
fulfilled  their  predidions.  Mofes,  in  a  long  and  moft 
interefting  detail  of  threats  and  promifes,  foretold 
the  exaft  manner  in  which  his  people  were  oitkined 
to  be  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  they  foHowetl 
or  difobeyed  the  divine  laws.     At  a  fubfequent  pe- 
riod,  when  Jerufalem  was  laid  in  ruins,   and  the 
Jews  were  groaning  under  the  forrows  of  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity,  Ifaiah  folemnly  addreffed  Cyrus  by 
his  name,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  his 
birth,  as  the  deliverer  of  Ifiacl,  and  the  new  founder 
of  the  Holy  City^     When  Babylon  was  fliining  in 
the  meridian  of  her  glory,  and  its  monarchs  ruled 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft  with  the  moft  un-' 
controlled  fway,   the  fame  Prophet  predifted  the 

•  Interpreter  of  Prophecy^  vol.  i.  Introduflory  Chapter,  Sec. 

*  Ifaiah,    B.C.  757.      Cyrus,  B.  C.  589,     Interpreter  of 
Prophecy,  vol,  i.  p.  1 30. 

total 
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total  fabvcrfion  of  their  empire,  and  the  complete 
defolation  of  their  vaft  metropolis.  That  all  thefc 
and  numerous  otlier  predidions  were  exaftly  veri- 
fied by  the  events,  are  truths  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  profance,  a^  well  as  facred  hiftory.  The 
&me  infpired  Pi'ophets  had  a  much  mbre  grand 
and  important  obje6l  in  view,  than  to  declare  the 
future  difpenfatrons  of  Providence  to  one  nation 
in  particular ;  for  they  announced  in  terms  at  firft 
dark  and  myfterious,  but  progreffively  more  clear 
and  circumftantial,  the  future  birth  of  a  Meffiah— 
a  glorious  King — a  divine  Legiflator,  who  was  to 
abolifli  the  facrifices  and  religious  inilitutions  of 
the  Jews,  and  proclaim  and  eftablifh  a  general 
IjLaw  for  the  obfervance  and  happineis  of  all  man- 
kind.  Here  the  Evangelifts  contribute  their  aid  to 
illttftmte  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets,  and 
unite  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  with  that  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  the  moft  clofe  and  indiflbluble  bonds 
of  union. 

The  hiftorical  books  of  Scripture,  ooniidered 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Mofes,  to  the  re- 
formation in  the  worfliip  and  government  by 
Nehemiah,  after  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  contain 
a  fommary  account  of  the  Jewiih  affairs  for  a 
period  of  eleven  centuries  ^  They  were  evidently 
not  intended  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  national 
tra|ifa£lLons,  as  their  writers  had  a  more  fuhlime 

*  Mofes,  B.C.  157 1 •    Nehemiah,  B.C.  54.6.    Qxzy's  Key, 

p.  U4- 

T  S  '  *        and 
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and  important  end  in  view.  To  illuftrate  the  pro^ 
phecies,  by  relating  circumftances  which  exifted 
at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  fliow 
their  accomplifhment ;  to  record  various  revelations 
of  the  .Divine  will,  and  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of 
feligion  among  the  Hebre\vrs,  and  the  various  dif- 
penfations  ,of  Providence  in  public,  as  well  as  m 
private  occurrences,  feem  to  have  been  their  chief 
objeds.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chain  of  hiftory  is 
fometimes  broken  into  detached  parts,  and  its 
detail  is  interrupted  by  a  recital  of  private  tranf- 
aftions.  The  books  of  Scripture  occafionally 
affume  the  form,  and  comprife  the  beauties  of  a 
very  interefting  kind  of  biography.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  feveral  accounts  of  Job,  Rutb,  and  Eftlier; 
but  they  are  far  from  being  unconne£led  with  the 
principal  defign  of  the  facred  writers;  inaftnuch 
as  they  lliow  that  the  fame  divine  Providence 
which  prefided  over  the  nation  at  large,  extended 
its  particular  care  to  individuals,  and  that  the  ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  were  infeparable  from  the 
great  inttrefts  of  public  welfare  and  happinefs. 

The  Ifraelites,  for  many  ages  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  mankind  by  their  peculiar  inftitutions, 
were  little  acquainted  v/ith  commerce,  and  made 
fmall  advances  in  thofe  arts,  which  with  a 
refinement,  and  a  diverfity  of  employments,  intro-^ 
duce  luxury  and  coiruption  of  manners.  The3r 
were  governed  by  equal  laws,  and  poffeffed  nearly 
equal  property.  They  admitted  na  hereditary  dif- 
tiiiction*#f  ranlv,  except  in  favour  of  the  regal 

tribe 
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tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  facerdotal  family  of  Levi. 
Their  occupations  from  the  earlieft  times  were  of 
the  mod  finiple  kind,  and  confifted  in  pafturage^ 
and  agriculture.  To  guide  the  plough,  and  t^nd 
the  flock^  were  employments  which,  recommended 
by  the  innocence  of  primeval  manners,  and  dig- 
nified by  length  of  time,  were  exercifed  by  kings, 
prophets,  and  generals.  Mofes  was  called  from 
feeding  his  flock,  to  condufl;  the  Ifraelites  to  the 
promifed  land ;  Elifha  forfook  the  plough,  to  be 
invefted  with  the  mantle  of  prophecy ;  and  Gideoa 
left  the  threihing-floor,  to  lead  the  army  of  hi3 
^country  to  bgittle, 

The  country  of  Judea  prefented  a  fcene  diverfi- 
fied  by  fruitful  vallies,  barren  rocks,  and  lofty 
mountains,  and  was  watered  by  numerous  ftreama. 
It  produced  the  palm-tree,  the  balfam,  the  vine, 
the  ohve,  the  fig,  and  all  the  fruits  which  abound 
in  the  Eaft.  From  the  labours  of  the  field,  and 
from  cultivating  the  vine,  the  attention  of  the 
Ifraelites  was  regularly  called  by  religions  worfhip, 
which  was  intimately  blended  with  the  civil  con- 
ilitution  of  the  ftate.  The  fplendour  of  their 
public  fervices,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  ftated  recurrence  of  their 
various  feftivals  and  facrifices,  the  fabbath,  the 
paflbver,  the  celebration  of  the  fabbatical  year, 
and  the  jubilee^  apd  more  than  all,  the  conilant 
experience  of  divine  interpofition,  filled  their 
ixiinds  with  the  mdfl  awful  and  grand  ideas,  and 

T  3  *  *         gave 
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gave  them  the  deepeft  imprefliotis  of  the  majcfty, 
power,  goodnefs,  and  juftice  of  God. 

Thefe  were  the  circumftances,  which  combining 
to  form  their  national  manners,  had  the  greateft 
influence  upon  their  writings.  The  hiftorical  ftylc 
is  marked  by  the  pureft  fimplicity  of  ideas,  occa* 
fionaUy  raifed  to  a  tbne  of  elevation.  Ii^  the 
works  of  Mofes  there  is  a  majefty  of  though^ 
which  is  moft  ftrikingly  exprefled  in  plain  and 
energetic  language.  In  the  prophetical  writings, 
the  greateft  fplendour  and  fublimity  of  compofitioa 
are  confpicuous.  They  are  enriched  by  thofc 
glowing  images,  and  raifed  by  that  grandeur  of 
di6lion,  which  charm  the  claffical  reader  in  the 
moft  admired  produ6lions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  Royal  Pfalmift  is  eloquent,  dignified,  and 
pathetic.  All  the  beauties  of  compofition  unite 
in  Ifaiah — fuch  is  the  majefty  of  his  ideas,  the  pro- 
priety, beauty,  and  fertility  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  ejegance  of  his  language,  employed  upon  the 
nobleft  fuhjefts  which  could  poffibly  engage  our 
attentipn.  Jeremiah  excels  in  thofe  expreHions  of 
tendernefs,  which  excite  with  the  moft  pleafing 
cnthufiafm  the  feelings  of  compaflion ". 


U     (( 


Quid  cnim  habet  univcrfa  poefis,  quid  conciperc  potdt 
mens  humana  grandius,  excelfius,  ardentius,  quid  etiaxn  venuf. 
tius  et  clegantius,  quam  quae  in  facris  Hebraeorum  vatum  fcriptis 
occurrunt  ?  qui  magnitudinem  rerum  fere  ineffabilem  verborum 
pondere  et  carminis  majeflate  exaequant;  quorum  cum  nonnulli 
vel  ipfis  Graecorum  poetarum  fabulis  funt  antiquiores,  ita  omnes 
tantum  eos  fnhlimitate  exAipcrant,  quantum  'vetuftate  antiquiflimi 
anteccdunt,"    Lowth,  Praeleft.  p.  16.    See  likewife,  p.  7,  8,  21. 
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By  fucli  peculiar   ocauties  of  compofition  are 
recommended  the  moft  interefting  detkils  of  events, 
and  the  moft  faithful  deh'neations  of  charafters. 
The  great  Creator  calls  all  things  into  exiftence 
with  his  omnipotent  word.     The  firft  parents  or 
mankind,  innocent  and  happy,  are   bleffed   with 
his  immediate  converfe,  and  enjoy  the  bloomipg 
gloves  of  Paradife.     Jofeph,  the  pious,  the  chaftc, 
and  the  wife,  after  having  undeigone  great  afflic- 
tions, and  riling  by  his  own  extraordinary  merit 
to-  an  office  of  the  higheft  honour  in  the   court 
of  Pharaoh,   difcovers  himfelf  in.  a  manner  the 
xnoft  pathetic  to  his   repentant  brethren,  and   is 
rfiftored  to  his  aged  and  affedlionate  father,  whom 
hfc  invites  into  Egypt  to  fliare  his  profperity.     The 
Children  of  Ifrael,  guided  by  the  divine  Power, 
\^4iich'  veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pafs  fafely  through 
the  Red  Sea,  in  which  the  hofts  of-  the  impious 
Pharaoh  are  overwhelmed.    Upon  the  lofty  fummit 
of  Mount  Sinai,  Mofes  receives  the  two  tables  of 
,  the  Commandments,  amid  the  thunder,  lightning, 
clouds,    and   darknefs,    which  obfcure   the  great 
Jehovah  from  his  eyes.     The  royal  Pfalmift  lings 
th6  wonders  of  creation,  the  powers  of  his  God, 
and  his  own  defeats  and  triumphs.     The  peaceful 
and  profperous  Solomon,  whofe  renown  was  ex- 
tended over  all  the  Eaft,  rears  the  ftru6lure  of  the 
mfagnificent  Temple ;  and  amid  the  multitudes  of 
his  adoring  fubjeds  confecrates   it  to  the  fervicc 
of  the  one  true  God,  in  a  prayer  which  equally 
attefts  his  wifdom  and  piety.      In  the  vifions  of 
futurity,   Ifaiah  beholds  the  deliverance  of  the 

T  4  chofen 
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chofen  People;  the  complete  dcftruftioii  of  tlio 
great  empire  of  Babylon,  by  which  they  were  en-^ 
flaved ;  and  the  promifed  Meffiah,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  fometimes  depreffed  by  waut  ^nd  forrow, 
Und  fometimes  arrayed  it^  the  eipblems  of  divine 
iTiajefty  and  power.  He  predi6l3  the  final  recal 
of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land,  and  the  wide 
diiFufion  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Jeremiah  finks  a 
weeping  mourner  over  the  ruins  of  his  native 
city,  deplores  its  calamities,  and  cpnfoles  hi^ 
cpuntrymen  by  exprefsly  declaring,  that  they 
Ihould  never  ceafe  to  be  a  nation  to  tire  end  of  the 
world.  Daniel  explains  to  Belflia^zar  the  myftic 
chara6lers  infcrib^d  upon  the  walls  of  bis;  palace, 
and  views  in  his  wide  profpeft  of  future  times, 
the  fates  of  the  four  great  en)pires  of  the  world* 
Cyrus,  long  before  announced  by  Ifai^h  as  the 
great  fubverter  pf  the  Babylonifli  empire,  and  the 
reftorer  pf  the  glpry  of  Jerufalem,  publifhes  his- 
decree  for  the  reftoration  of  the  captive  Jews; 
and  the  holy  City  and  Temple  rife  from  their  ruins 
with  new  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  Jew^ 
arc  fettled  and  reformed  by  the  pious  care  of 
Nehemiah,  and  the  canorj  of  the  Scriptures  15 
clofed  by  Malachi.  This  laft  of  the  Prophets 
enjoins  the  ftrift  obfervance  of  the  Law  of  Mofes, 
till  the  great  Precurfor  llipuld  appear,  in  the  fpirit 
pf  Elias,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Meflfiah, 
who  was  to  cftablifli  a  new  and  an  everlafting 
covenant \ 

*  For  thefe  very  imprefllve  paffagcs  of  the  Holy  Bible,  fee 
pen.  i.  ii»  ^v.  xlv.     £xod»  xiv,  pi.     The  Ffalxns.     i  Kings 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  interefting  circumftanccs 
contained  in  the  facrecl  volume  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
m^nt,  which'  engage  our  attention,  charm  our 
imagination,  and  gratify  our  curiofity,  while  they 
confirm  our  belief  in  the  great  evidences  of  Reve- 
lation. In  all  thefe  works  we  may  remark  the 
bright  truths  of  religious  in(lru6iion  ihining  forth 
amid  the  venerable  fimpHcity  of  the  moft  ancient 
Inftory — a  hiftory  unrivalled  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  ideas'  which  it  conveys,  the  livelinefs  of  its 
defcriptions,  and  the  number  of  its  beautiful  ;^nd 
/i^blin^e  images. 

In  thefe  volumes  of  facred  hiftory  there  is  aa 
in^arfiality  of  narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted 
icharafteriftic  of  truth.  If  we  read  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  or  the  Hiftory  of  Livy,  we  foon  dif- 
cover  that  thefe  writers  compofed  their  works  under 
the  influence  of  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
3:efpe6l;ive  countries.  A  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
defeSs  of  their  heroes,  but  their  virtues  are  placed 
Iq  a  ftrong  light,  and  painted  in  vivid  coloui-s* 
%n  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  both*  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Teftament,  the  ftriftpft  imparti- 
ality prevails.  The  vices  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
their  fucceffors,  are  neither  concealed  nor  palliated. 
There  is  no  oftentation  of  vanity,  no  parade  of 
panegyric ;  virtue  charms  with  her  native  beauty, 

viii.  Ifaiah  ii.  vi.  ix.  x.  xi.  xiv.  xxviii.  xxxii.  xl.  xlii.  Ix.  Ixi. 
Jxiii.  Ixv.  and  more  partici^arly  liii.  Lament,  i.  &c.  Daniel 
y*  vii.    Ezra  vii.    Nphe^if  xiii^     Malachi  iii.  iv. 
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ind  vice  acquires  no  di(guife  ta  conceal  her  de- 
formity. The  charaders  of  perfons  are  fketched, 
and  the  effe6te  of  the  paffions  are  reprefented 
without  referve  or  concealment;  and  the  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  each  defcription  is  fo  obvious^ 
as  to  account  for  the  frequent  omiffion  of  remarks 
and  applications.  The  abjeft  condition  of  the 
Jews,  when  prohibited  the  ufe  of  weapons  of  war 
by  the  viftorious  Philiftines;  their  relapfes  into 
idolatry,  their  perverfenefs  of  difpofition,  and 
their  various  defeats  and  captivities,  with  eveiy 
circumftance  of  private  as  well  as  public  difgrac^' 
are  recorded  without  palliation  or  referve.  Alwayi 
rifing  fuperior  to  the  motives  which  induce  other 
authors  to  violate  the  purity^  and  degrade  the' 
majefty  of  truth,  thefe  writers  keep  one  great  and 
moft  important  end  conftantly  in  view,  and  fhow 
the  various  methods,  by  which  the  providence  of 
God  efFe6led  his  gracious  defigns;  how  he  pro- 
duced good  from  evil,  and  employed  the  fins  and 
follies  of  mankind  as  the  inftruments  of  his  gra- 
cious purpofes. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  JewiA 
nation  forms  the  firft  link  in  the  chaiii  of  ancient 
records.  Thus  we  may  obferve  the  connexion 
which  fubfifts  between  the  branches  of  facred  and 
profane  hiftory.  We  place  the  works  of  pagan 
writers  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  give  them 
additional  value  by  making  them  fubfervient  to 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  inftrumental  in  the  illuf- 
tration  of  revealed  truth.      If  the  ftudent  is  not 

called 
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bailed  upon  by  profeffional  inducements  to  drink' 
the  ficred  ftreams  at  their  fource,  by  reading  the' 
Scriptures  in  the  original  language,  he  may  reft 
cohterited  with  trariflations ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a 
rtreU-fbiinded  opinion  among  the  learned,  that  he 
say  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  general  fidelity 
>f  our  EngUfli  verfion.  * 

to  perufe  the  holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  firft 
^ployments  of  childhood.  We  cannot  fail  to 
jongfatulate  ourfelves  that  our  time  has  been  thus 
kxi^ied,  when  our  judgment  is  fufiicientlj^  mature 
b  form  a  coniparative  eftiniate  of  the  various  pro- 
t&dions  of  literature,  and  we  are  fully  able  to 
[eteirmine  their  ufefulncfs.  And  it  will  be  found, 
a  life  is  verging  towards  its  clofe — when  every 
ithcr  book  begins  to  be  infipid  and  uniaterefting, 
bat  the  Hot^Y  Bible,  which  includes  the  moft 
ncient  records  of  time,  the  cleareft  evidences  of  a 
[ivine  revelation,  and  the  joyful  promifes  of  eternal 
lappinefs,  will  attract  us  more  and  more,  as  old  age 
dvances,  and  will  afford  us  that  divine  folace  and 
Qexpreffible  fatisfadion,  which  no  other  writings 
an  give. 

**  Idurft  appeal  to  thejudgment  of  acandid  reader, 
hat  there  is  no  hiftory  fo  pleafant  as  the  facred.  Set 
.fide  the  majefty  of  the  inditer,  none  can  compare 
^ith  it  for  the  magnificence  and  antiquity  of  the 
natter,  the  fweetnefs  of  compiling,  the  ftrange 
''ariety  of  memorable  occurrences:  and  if  the 
lelight  be  fucb,  what  (hall  the  profit  be  efteeiqad 
^^  8  of 
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of  that  which  was  written  by  God  for  the  falvation 
of  Men?  I  confefs  no  thoughts  did  ever  more 
fweetly  fteal  me,  and  time  away,  than  thofe  which 
I  have  employed  in  this  fubjed :  and  I  hope  none 
can  equally  benefit  others^ ;  for  if  the  mere  relation 
of  thefe  holy  things  be  profitable,  how  much  more 
when  it  is  reduced  to  ufe  ^  ?'* 

In  conformity  with  thefe  obfervations  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  opinion  rf 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  a  perfon,  as  much  difp 
tinguiflied  by  the  fo\indnef$  of  his  judgment,  as 
by  his  extenfive  and  various  learning.  In  the  laft. 
leaf  of  his  Bible  thefe  words;  wer?  written ' ;  / 
have  regularly  and  attentively  read  thefe  holy  Serif* 
turesy  and  am  of  opinion  that  this  volumey  indepead' 
ently  of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  Jimplicitji 
and  beauty^  more  pure  morality^  more  important 
hi/lory y  and  finer  Jirains  of  poetry  aiid  eloquence^ 
-than  can  he  coUeSted  from  all  other  hooks,  in  whaU 
ever  ag^  or  language  they  may  have  been  compofed,.^ 

y  Bifhop  Hall's  Meditations. 

»  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  v*j).  176, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


The  Hiftory  of  Greece. 

^E  country  of  Greece  prefents  a  variety  of  the 
\  pleaiing  profpefts,  as  it  is  well  watered  by 
rs  and  lakes,  divided  by  lofty  mountains  and 
lant  vales,  favoured  by  a  happy  temperature  of 
late,  and  enriched  by  fertility  of  foil     The 

abounding  with  all  kinds  of  marine  produc- 
is>  and  affording  the  moft  favourable  opportu- 
es  for  commerce,  nearly  furrounds  its  winding 
res.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
ch,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  records  of 
ory,  was  made  in  very  early  limes  a  fettlement 
colon ifts  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  who, ,  mix- 

with  the  natives,  built  towns,  and  formed 
;ral  communities  independent  of  each  other, 
^e  €aftern  emigrants  brought  with  them  many 
Htions,  which,  being  afterwards  blended  with 
ly  Grecian  hiftory,  became  the  copious  fources 
mythology.  The  various  inventions  and  arts, 
ich  they  introduced  among  the  original  inha- 
mts  of  Greece,  contributed  to  augment  their 
ivforts,,  and  civilize  their  manners.     And  as  in 

general  outlines  of  their  religion,  government, 
I  arts,  the  fimilarity  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious 
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gious  inftitutions  of  the  Eaft  may  be  traced, 
Greece  fumiflies  us  with  an  internal  evidence  (X 
the  origin  of  her  colonifts* 

In  the  early  period  of  this  hiftory  there  is  f(> 
great  a  mixture  of  Eaftern  with  Grecian  (lories^ 
and  fo  much  confufion  of  chronolpgy  extending 
through  a  long  feries  of  oral  traditions,  that  an 
attempt  to  feparate  truth  from  falfehood  is  as 
arduous  as  it  is  fruitlefs.  Fully  fenfible  of  thlj 
difficulty,  and  defirous  of  remedying  it  by  a  pleaf- 
ing,  although  an  imperfeft  expedient,  Thucydides 
and  Strabo,  who  are  both  remarkable  for  theit 
accuracy  and  judgment,  have  confidered  Homer 
in  the  light  of  an  Hiftorian  \  That  their  confi-? 
detice  in  the  truth  of  the  narrative  parts  of  his 
Poems  was  not  improperly  placed,  will  appear 
from  conlidering,  that  in  the  rude  ages  of  fociety 
the  fong  of  the  Bard  was  the  only  record  of 
paft  events;  and  although  many  of  his  defcriptiona 
may  be  fiftitious,  yet  fome  regard  to  truth,  fomc 
reprefentation  of  events  and  aftions  which  really 
took  place,  muft  have  been  the  ground  of  the 
early  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odylfey.  The 
connexion,  clearncfs,  and  confiftcncy  of  many 
anecdotes  preferved  in  them,  aippear  very  great, 
when  compared  with  the  dark  and  uncertain  tra« 
ditions  of  thofe  early  ages.  The  fini|[hed  picture 
of  primeval  inftitutions  and  manners,  in  thedeline- 

■  Thucydides,  vol.  i.  p,  7,  16,  18,  Edit.  Bipont.     Strabo, 
lib.  ii.  p.  774, 

ation 
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atiQti  of  which  Homer  defcends  to  many  minute  par- 
ticulars, is  no  lefs  pleafing  than  fatisfaftory.  He  gives 
a  complete  view  of  the  religion,  government,  and 
arts  of  his  countrymen  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  took  place  at  the  very  remote  period  of 
more  than  eleven  centuries   before  the  Chriftiaa 
cra>\     A  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  his  fidelity 
may  be  drawn  from  the  accuracy  of  his  geographi- 
cal defcriptions,  which  have  been  verified  by  the 
a&ual  obfervation  of  many  intelligent  and  inqui- 
sitive travellers.     And  it  may  incline  us  more  rea- 
dily to  concur  with  Thucydides   and  Strabo  ia 
thinking,  that  he  truly  records  the  leading  fa6ls, 
Bfld  fairly  reprefents  the  ftate  of  manners,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  we  recolle6l,  that  in 
the  luiaffefted  energy  of  his  defcriptions,  and  hiiJ. 
account  of  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  he 
agrees  very  remarkably  with  the  writers  of  the  Old 
.  Teftament,  and  fuggefts  to  us  the  fimilarity  of 
charafter,  which  prevailed  between  the  patriarchs 
of  Canaan  and  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  variety  of  uncon- 
nefted  ftates,  diftinguiflied  by  different  forms  of 
government,  and  remarkable  for  frequent  revolu- . 
tions.     Yet  as  the  political  importance  of  them  all . 
was  for  the  moft  part  relative,  and  depended,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  later  and  more  celebrated  periods  of 
their  hiftory,  upon  their  connexion  with  Athens    - 
and    Lacedemon,    thefe    diftinguifhed    Republics 

k  Homer  flouri(hed  B.  C.  907  years. 

ought 
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ought  to  be  oonfidered  with  a  more  immediate 
view  to  their  religiox,  government,  arts, 
MANNERS,  and  conquests. 

L  The  Religion  of  Greece. 

From  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  their  earlieft  laws^ 
they  derived  their  eflabliflied  religion.  To  the 
worlhip  of  the  twelve  principal  divinities,  the  gra- 
titude of  fuccecding  ages  added  the  deification,  of 
heroes,  and  legiflators  renowned  for  their  important 
fer\'ices  to  fociety.  Various  degrees  of  adoration 
were  paid  to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  fouls  of  departed 
heroes.  Temples  were  erefted,  feftivals  were  infU* 
tuted,  games  were  celebrated,  and  facrifices  were 
offered^  with  more  or  lefs  pomp  and  magnificence 
to  them  all.  A  regular  gradation  of  immortal 
beings  was  acknowledged  to  prefide  throughout 
univeifal  nature,  from  the  Naiad,  who  was  adored 
as  the  tutelary  guardian  of  a  ftream,  to  Jupiter, 
the  Father  of  Gods  and  men,  who  ruled  with  fu- 
preme  power  over  heaven  and  earth. 

•  Tlie  religion  of  the  people  extended  little  beyond 
the  external  honours  paid  to  tlie  Gods  of  their 
country,  and  the  attendance  upon  facrifices  and 
proceffions.  The  facrcd  ceremonies  were  magni- 
ficent and  public,  except  that  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  indulged  in  their  fecret 
myfteries.  The  feftivals  were  obferved  with  every 
circumftance  of  pomp  and  fplcndour  to  charm  tlic 
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,eye,  and  pleafe  the  imagination.  A  facrifice  was 
a  feaft  attended  with  gaiety,  and  even  licentiouf- 
nefs.  Every  temple  was  the  refort  of  the  idle  an4 
the  diflblute;  and  the  flirines  of  the  Cypri^u 
Venus,  and  the  Athenian  Minerva,  could  atteft 
that  devotion,  far  from  being  a  pure  and  exalted 
exercife  of  the  mind,  was  only  the  introdu6iion  to 
.diflblutenefs  and  debauchery.  Athens  was  moft 
renowned  for  tlie  number  of  her  (lately  edifices, 
^od  excelled  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  cities  iu  th(5 
i^quency  and  grandeur  of  her  feftivals. 

The  northern  risgions  of  Greece  were  particu- 
larly renowned  for  temples,  from  whence  oracles 
Ijrere  iffue;d.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphj, 
^(ijuated  upon  a  lofty  rock  near  Parnaffus,  and  that 
j4^f  Jupiter  in  the  groves  pf  I)odQna,  lyere  cele- 
brated for  the  refponfes  of  the  Pythia  and  the 
priefts ;  they  were  held  in  the  greateft  veneratipn 
for  many  ages ;  and  their  oracles  were  confulted, 
<y.en  ipi  the  moft  enlightened  times,  by  philofo- 
phers  themfelves,  who,  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as 
^aay  others,  conforpied  to  the  popular  fuper- 
(^it:ion& 

The  Ipirit  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  was 
included  in  thefe  principles, — that  the  Ayorihip  of 
Ijie  Gods  was  of  fuperior  obligati9n  and  hnport- 
§nce  to  all  other  duties, — and  that  they  frequently 
dijfplayed  their  power  in  this  world,  in  the  puniflj- 
SDent  of  the  bad,  and  the  profperity.  of  the  vir- 
tuous: fuch  were  the  opinions  inculcated  by  the 

VOL.  I.  u  moft 
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ilioft  celebrated  philofophers  and  poets.  Bat  tire 
common  >  people,  more  gratified  by  the  fiftions  of 
the  received  mythology,  than  by  tenets  of  part 
ethics,  found  in  the  actions  recorded  of  theif  gods 
and  goddefles,  a  fufficient  juflification  of  every 
fpecies  of  licetitioufnefs. 

With  refpe6l  to  a  Future  State  of  exiftence,  the 
'  philofophers  appear  to  have  flu6iuated  in  upceitainty; 
as  may  be  coUefted  from  the  fentiments  of  Socrates 
himfelf.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus 
and  Elyfium.  Of  the  former  they  have  drawn  a 
pifture  in  the  mofl  gloomy  and  horrific  colours, 
where  liien,.  who  had  been  remarkable  for  impiely 
to  the  gods,  fuch  as  Tantalus,  Tityus,  and  Sifyphus, 
were  tortured  \jith  a  variety  of  mifery,^  ingenioufly 
adapted  to  their  crimes.  The  profpeft  of  Elyfium 
is  beautiful  and  inviting,  as  defcribed  by  Homer, 
Hefiod,  and  Pindar.  In  that  delightful  region 
there  is  no  inclement  weather,  but  the  foft  Zephyrs 
blow  from  the  ocean  to  refrefli  the  inhabitants, 
who  live  without  eare  or  anxiety ;  there  reign 
perpetual  futtfhine  and  fer?nity  of  iky,  and /the 
fertile  earth  thrice  in  a  year  produces  delicious 
fruits  for  their  fuftenance.  Tliefe  enjoyments 
were,  however,  not  only  of  a  gi*ofs  and  fenfual 
nature,  but  were  limited  to  perfons  of  rank  and 
diflinftion.  Proteus  informs  Menelaus,  that  he 
fliall  be  conveyed  to  the  iflands  of  the  bleffed, 
becaufe  he  is  the  hufband  of  Helen,  and  the  fon 
in  law  of  J 11  loiter  ^      No  incentives  to  goodnefs, 

'OdyCiv.  L56. 

from 
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frOm  tile  confideration  of  a  future  Hate,  are  held 
out  by  the  older  poets  to  the  female  fex,  or 
to  the  ignoble  or  vulgar,  however  pure  their 
condudl,  or  exemplary  their  virtues.  In  later 
times  we  tind,  that  Pindar  extends  his  rewards 
to  good  men  in  general;  but  Euripides  is 
fometimes  fceptical,  and  Iphigenia  without  he- 
fitation  expreffes  her  dilbelief  of  the  popular  my- 
thology. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Jortin,    "  That  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  trace  in 
Homer  the  important  doftrine  of  a  fupreme  God, 
^  a  providence,  a  free  agency  in  mari,  fuppofed  to  be 
confiftent  with  fate  or  deftiny ;  a  difference  between' 
moral  good  and  evil,  inferior  gods,  or  angels,  fome 
favourable  to  men,  others  malevolent ;  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul :  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  find 
thefe  notions  fo  miferably  corrupted,    that  they 
muft  have  had  a  Very  weak  influence  to  excite  men 
to  virtue,  and  to  deter  them  from  vice^"    This 
excellent  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  ftate* 
of  c^nions  even  in  the  moft  enlightened  times  of 
Greece,  when  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  errors  and  doubts  of  the  greateft  phi- 
lofophersj  proved  the  neceffity  and  the  importance  of 
the  Chriftian  revelation,  with  refpe6l  both  to  the 
duties  of  njan,  and  the  incentives  to  the  difcharge 
of  thofe  duties,  arlfing  from  his  final  deftination. 

:  The  charaders  of  the  two  great  legiflators  of 

r 

*  Jortln,  Diflertation  VI,  p.  24J. 
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Sparta  ^nd  Athens  ^rere  evidently  very  diflferent 
I^curgMs  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  vigour  and  the 
iafto>(ibiUty  of  bis  difpofition*  Solon  was  mild, 
circumfpe^  and  compliant  The  marks  of  their 
tempers  were  vifibly  imprcffed  upon  their  refpeftive 
political  e(lablifhmcnt3« 

11.  Sparta. 

It  is  unnece0ary  to  enlarge  upon  the  conilitu- 
tron  of  Sparta,  previous  to  the  time  of  Ltcurgus, 
any  fiirtber  than  to  obferve,  that  there  were  twa 
hereditary  kings^  or  prefidents,  whofe  power  he 
coutrolle4  by  giving  an  equal  authority  to  twenty* 
eight  fenators  ^  The  kings  were  commanders  of 
the  armies,  and  high  priefts  of  the  temples.  Of 
the  fenators  was  compofed  the  executive  and  legif-^ 
Utive  council  of  the  ftate,  and  with  them  all  laws 
originated.  The  affembly  of  the  people  was  ia- 
vefted  with  the  power  of  elefting  the  fenatprs; 
they  could  give  a  fimple  negative,  or  affirmative, 
to  the  nieafures  propofed  to  them,  but  had  nafight 
to  difculs  their  propriety.  Lycurgus  allotted  ta 
every  family  an  equal  ihare  of  land,  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  and  made  iron  money 
alone  current,  witi^  a  view  to  check  the  avarice  of 

«  B.  C.  684  years.  Plutarch's  Life  of  I^ycurgus*  Mit^rd^ 
vol.  i.  c,  V.  "  We  are  told^  that  Lycurgus  being  alked  why 
he,  who  in  other  refpeds  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the  equal  lighti^ 
of  men,  did  not  make  his  government  democratical  ttther  than 
oligatdul,  <^  Go,  you/'  the  legiflator  anfwered,  ^^  atui  t^  K 
dtmocracj  in  your  own  bou/e.**     Mitford'9  Greecej  yol.  i,  p.  252. 

S  his. 
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kis  fulje6b.  He  forbid  foreign  travel,  left  their 
morals  ftould  be  corrupted  by  asi  idtercourit  with 
effeminate  nations.  He  inOituted  public  tables^  at 
which  even  the  kings  of  Sparta  u^re  required  to 
ihiire  the  coarfeil  viands  with  their  people,  and  to 
fet  examples  of  the  m(^  rigid  temperaoite/  To 
produce  a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  of  men^  he 
caufed  the  ^ramen  to  be  employed  itt  all  jatltl€tic 
exerciiies.  The  children  ximere  carefully  ]nfpe6ted  «$ 
i^n  as  born ;  the  wiell-proportioned  and  hee^thy 
were  delivered  to  the  public  nurfes;  and  tbofe 
who  were  deformed,  or  iickly,  were  expt^ed  ta 
perifli  in  woods  and  mountaiM*  Celibacy  wfts 
held  difreputabk ;  yet'  the  rights  ^i  feiRa2e  howmr 
and  marriage  were  not  fecured  from  tviotation :  for 
piTOvided  the  child  which  was  bom  by  protnifciious 
intercouife  was  ilrong  and  robuft,  x>o  inquiry  wa$ 
^  made  to  afcertafn  its  father.  All  the  children  of 
the  Spartans  were  confidered  as  the  o^pring;  or 
Tifther  the  property,  of  the  ftate ;  and  the  butindlB 
<^  their  public  education  ccmfided  in  accuftcming 
them  to  bear  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  thiri^ 
ami  endure  the  fcourge  of  •difcipline;,  and  €very 
-degree  of  pain,  with  patience,  and  even  exitdta- 
jtion.  The  paffions  of  the  young  Spartan  were  fo 
inflamed  by  patriotic  ardour,  a«d  his  body  was 
4b  hai'dened  by  conftant  exercife^  as  to  make  him 
eager  to  undertake,  and  po^verful  to  accompliih, 
every  exploit  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 

As    Lycurgus    wiihed    his    .people    to     enjoy 
moil    complete  independence^    he   provided   the 

u  3  means 
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means' of  fecurity  againfi  foreign  atacks  by  eftabt 
liihing  the  ftrifteft  miKtary  difcipline.  In  order, 
however,  to  guard  againft  the  deliie  of  conqueft, 
he  forbad  his  fubje6ls  to  engage  too  frequently  in 
war  with  the  fame  nations.  This  was  the  curb,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reftrain  their  military 
ardour :  the  defire  of  conqueft  however  was  a 
difeafe  inherent  in  the  vitals  of  his  fyftem,  and  it 
frequently  broke  out  in  fucceeding  times,  as  often 
as  any  temptation  occurred  of  extending  their 
dominions.  By  inflitutions  the  moft  fevcre  ever 
impofed  on  mankind,  Lycurgus  formed  the  habits 
of  his  people,  and  even  far  furpaffed  other  legifla-r 
tors,  by  regulating  their  condu6l  in  many  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  generally  fuppofed  not  to  come 
within  the  province  of  legal  reftriftions.  He  pref 
fcribed  rules  of  the  moft  rigid  abftemioufnefs,  in- 
culcated refpeft  to  age,  enjoined  modefty  of  beha- 
viour, apd  promoted  the  conftant  intercourfe  of 
the  old  and  young.  In  other  governments,  many 
valuable  inftitutions  arife  out  of  cafual  circuni: 
ftances ;  the  charader  ^  of  the  people,  and  parti- 
cular fituation  of  affairs,  which  fometimes  diftift, 
and  fometimes  impel  the  legiflator  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  his  fyftem  :  but  in  Lacedemon  almoft  every 
rule  feems  to  have  fprung  from  the  comprehenfive 
mind  of  Lycurgus,  and  his  inftitutions  were  emi- 
nently his  own.  Befofe  his  death  he  faw  every 
part  of  his  political  machine  fet  in  motion.  The 
Spartans  exulted  in  their  new  ftrength  ;  and  their 
defire  to  exert  it  was  fo  ardent,  that  they  were  foon 
diftinguiflied  among  the  neighbouring  ftates  as  a 

warlike 
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yrarlike  aiid  formidable  people.  For  many  ages 
they  manifefted  a  firm  adherence  to  the  will  of 
their  lawgiver ;  and,  not  to  adduce  other  examples 
of  their  ftri6t  adherence  to  their  original  inftiti^ 
tioDs,  the  monument  erefled  in  the  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, to  record  the  glorious  fall  of  Leojiidas, 
owl  his  brave  affociates,  expreflcd  in  an:  infcrip- 
t^on  exaftly  charafteriftic  of  the  genius  apd  the 
Spirit  of  the  nation,  that  they  maintained  their  poll 
tp  the  laft  extremity,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
^eir  country  ^ 

The  reyerencc  of  the  Spartans  for  old  age,  their 
iat)ftemioufnefs,  perfe6l  difcipline,  and  great  bra- 
very, muft  not  fo  far  blind  our  judgment,  as  to 
iodjucp  u$  tQ  |)aDiate  the  i;Tiperfe6lions  of  their 
laws,  and  the  iipproprietj-  of  their  conduft.  The 
hionoui*  in  which  they  held  the  fuccefsfi^l  perpetra- 
tipiji  of  theft,  their  cruelty  to  their  flaves,  their 
ijQluynanit^  to  .child;-en,  ^he  indelicacy  of  their 

*  Herod.  4ib.  vii,  feft.  4^5* 

"The  fentiment  is  the  fame  which  Demaratus  exprefled  to  Xerxes 
i|i.  ^is  .charat^er  of  the  Spartans*     Herod.  P^yxn.  fe<5l.  civ« 
To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  of  king 
To  Afia's  trembling  millions,  is  the  law, 
Wliofe  facred  voice  enjoins  them  to  confront 
Unnumber'd  foes,  to  vanquilh  or  to  die. 

Glover's  Leonidas^ 
Herod,  lib.  vii.  fc6t.  219.    Mitford,  vol.  i.  p.  407.     This 
yrriter's  relation  of  the  battle  is  peculiarly  diflin^  2^id  accurate, 
See  Plutarch's  Lives,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

u  4  conduS; 
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Cotidud  to  women,  and  the  infenffbility  kiid  ihiHC^ 
,  culitie  eniergy  oiF  charafter,  with  which  they  en* 
deaVdiired  to  infph-e  them,  all  unite  to  mark  a  fetch 
ctouS  4nd  a  birbaroiis  people.  The  improvethent 
of  the  mind,  and  the  ^ureft  feelihgs  of  nature 
were  facrificed  to  fevere  difciplirie,  and  martial 
occtipitiotis.  They  extended  the  fame  rigour  to 
their  allies,  which  tliey  exercifed  at  home;  and 
thus  became  the  objeds  of  hoftility  and  averfion. 
6y  k  ftrange  ittconfiftency  in  their  laws,  they  were 
trained  to  arms,  but  Hopped  in  the  career  of  con» 
queft ;  they  were  made  a  nation  of  wat-riors,  yet 
forbidden  to  purfue  a  flying  enemy,  or  to  enrich 
themfelves  with  his  fpoils. 

Eminent  tis  they  ivere  in  the  field  of  battle, 
both  kings  ttd  generafe  were  incapable  of  compof-- 
ing  the  hiftories  of  their  campaigns,  and  no  book 
has  ever  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times,  writften 
by  a  genuine  Spartan  of  the  Doric  race.  Thejr 
preferred  the  exercife  of  arms  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  left  their  exploits  to  be  handed  down 
to  pofterity  by  their  enemies. 

During  the  reign  of  fourteen  fucceffive  kings^ 
through  the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
their  power  and  influence  were  felt  throughout 
Greece  ;  and  for  a  confiderable  part  of  that  period, 
the  glory  of  Sparta  eclipfed  the  other  flates.  But  in 
procefs  of  time  the  auftere  manners  of  her  war- 
riors were  relaxed  by  viftory  and  lukury.  The 
univerfal    applaufe   with    which    they  welcomed, 

and 


«tia  thfe  rapacity  with  Wtih  they  cJividcfd,  tht 
^oils  of  AthenSj  When  that  city  was  tak6n  bjr 
Lyfander,  were  ftrong  indications  of  thdr  degette*- 
racy.  Of  this  gradual  departure  from  the  inftitu- 
k\6m  of  their  grei't  legiDator,  their  fubfeqafeht  ve- 
liaHty,  luxury,  and  avarice,  wtte  fuffiicient  proofs'* 

III.  Athens. 

A  fairer  order  of  civil  polity  is  difplayed  in  thfc 
t^o^fiflitution  of  Athens ;  a  conftitution,  which  fur- 
kiifaed  not  only  a  model  for  the  laws  erf  Roine^  but 
for  moft  of  the  nations  of  modern  Eun^e.  It  waii 
^  r^lar  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  ^tending  to 
tevery  clafs  of  citizens.  The  moft  judicious  wntens 
aj^^e,  th^t  thbfe  improvemtetitfe,  which  formed  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Athene,  M^erc  introduced  by 
Solon,  about  two  cehturies  aifid  a  half  after  thb 
Tetgn  xjf  Lycurguis. 

The  fituatioft  of  Attica  ttaturally  dirfefted  tWe 
littention  of  its  inhabitants  to  commerce,  and 
^laval  affairs.  They,  poffeffed  a  country,  which 
although  fruitful  in  vines  and  olives,  was  n6t  ade- 
quate to  the  fupport  of  its  inhabitants,  without  a 
fupply  of  foreign  produce.  This  deficiency  natu- 
rally pointed  out  the  fea  to  them  as  the  proper 
Uphere  for  their  exertions,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
they  rofe  to  the  higheft  eminence,  as  a<:ommercial 
ftate;   their  great  intercourfe  with  ftrangers  gave  a 

«  Polybiiis,  lib.  vi.  p.  6S§.  torn,  i. 

*  particular 
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particular  direftion  to  their  laws,  and  promoted 
that  urbanity  of  manners,  by  which  they  were  fo 
imminently  diftinguiihed  \ 

Solon  vefted  the  foverign  power  in  the*  general 
afTembly  of  the  people,  which  was  compofed  of  frep 
men,  whofe  age  exceeded  thirty  years  ^  In  order  to 
obviate  the  evils,  which  a  pure  and  unmixed  demo- 
cracy muft  unavoidably  have  produced,  when  vefted 
with  an  abfoTute  and  uncontrouled  authority,  he  tffta- 
bliihed  a  balance  of  power  in  the  council  of  five  huur 
dred*  The  members  of  this  council  were  appointed 
every  year  by  lot,  were  poffeffed  of  certain  legal  qua^ 
lifications,  and  more  particularly  were  obliged  to 
iland  the  teft  of  a  fevere  Scrutiny  into  their  moral 
char^i^r,  before  they  were  invefted  with  their 
high  office.  They  had  the  direftion  of  all  poli- 
tical concerns,  and  prepared  bufmefs  for  the 
affembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  no  meafure  was 
propofed  without  their  previous  fanftion.  Solon 
likewife  reftored  the  court  of  Areopagus,  fo  much 
celebrated  for  the  pure  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
and  the  unfullied  charafter  of  its  membei-s,  who 
exercifed  a  judicial  power,  and  tried  criminals  for 

^  See  the  beautiful  pidure  of  Attica,  drawn  by  Sophocles,  in 
the  firil  Chorus  of  (Edipus  Coloneus.  He  celebrates  the  praifcs 
of  his  native  country,  the  various  produdlions  of  the  foil,  and 
the  matchlefs  IkiU  of  the  Athenians  in  horfemaofhip  and  naval 
afl^irs.  It  abounds  with  images  fo  truly  poetical,  that  the  Old 
Scholiafl  might  well  call  it — t«  yXft^vpov  x«t  «^xey  fAsXO'* 

Johnfon's  Soph.  Tom.'ii.  p,  it^. 
^  B.C.  594«  Putarch's  Life  of  Solon.    Mitford,  voUi.  chap.  6. 

capital 
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capitd  offences.     It  was  their  duty  to  infpeft  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  citizens,,  fuperintend  the 
condu^i;  of  youth,    and  take  care  they  were  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  rank.     But 
tbeir  gAateft  privileges  confiftedin  a  power  of  re- 
verfitig  the  decrees  of  the  popular   affembly,   in 
refcuing  tlie  condemned  from  their  fentence,  and 
condemning  the  acquitted.     Of  the  juftice,  impar- 
tiality, and  wifdom  of  the  Areopagus,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  fupreme  authority,  no  higher  idea  can 
be  given  than  by  the  lofty  panegyric  of  the  great 
Homan   orator,    who  affirmed,   that  this  council 
was  as  effential  to  the  profperity  of  Athens,  as  the 
providence  of  the  Gods  to  the  government  of  the 
worFd.     By  the  eftabli(hment  of  thefe  two  affem- 
blies,  a  large  mixture  of  ariftocracy  was  infufed 
into  the  commonwealth,  and  the  adminiflration  of 
public  affairs  was  fecured  againft  much  of  the  dan- 
ger of  popular  tumult  and  violence. 

In  addition  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  people, 
the  Areopagus,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  courts  of  judicature ; 
four  for  criminal,  and  fix  for  civil  caufes.  Over 
thefe  prefided  nine  archons,  who  were  invefled 
with  great  authority,  and  the  magiflrate  who  for 
the  fake  of  pre-eminence,  was  filled  **  the  Archon," 
exerciled  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  civil  jurifditlion. 
But  the  merits  of  the  caufes,  and  the  validity  of 
the  evidence  which  were  fubmitted  to  their  con- 
fideration,  were  decided  by  a  certain  number  of 
men,  fele6led  from  the  citizens  at  large.     This 

Atlienian 
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Athenian  eftablifhment  may  briog  to  Otir  mSfld 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  inflitutions  ib  this  Iqgal 
polity  of  Great  Britain ;  land  the  experielnce  ^ 
£ngliflinien,  from  the  days  of  the  immortal  Alfred 
to  the  prefent  times^  can  give  the  fulieft  teftuDony 
to  the  general  impartiality,  Heady  juiiice^  and  &i«^ 
gular  excellence  of  our  Trial  by  Jury* 

AltlK>ugh  the  number  of  inhabitants  both  m: 
Sparta  and  Athens  was  confiderable^  yet  the  nuiiv*' 
ber  of  thofe  who  had  a  ihare  in  the  gdvemment 
was  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft.  Solon  chfibi 
his  citizens  in  four  divifiotis;  the  rich  according  ta 
their  property  M'cre  enrolled  in  the  firft,  fecond^ 
and  third ;  and  to  the  fourth,  which  included  tile 
moft  indigent^  was  denied  the  participation  of  amy 
employments  in  the  flate.  The  number  of  fiavea 
wlien  compared  to  citizens  w^as  very  large.  fVom 
a  computation  made  in  the  time  of  Pemetrius 
Phaleritts,  it  appears,  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  Athenians  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
puFMic  affembly ;  at  the  fame  time>  the  flaves  in 
adual  bondage  amounted  to  twenty  times  that 
number  ^.  Plutarch  has  enabled  us  to  afcertain  the 
numbers  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  one  particular 
period,  as  he  ftates,  that  by  the  divifion  of  their 
lands,  a  competent  fubfiftence  was  procured  for 
thirty-nine  thoufand  families.  Their  flaves  appear 
not  to  have  been  fewer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of 
Athens,  even  after  the  cruel  maffacres  to  kiSen 

^  B.C.  3^7- 

their 
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l^keir  number.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  effe^  of 
Covqueil,  that  fo  many  were  reduced  to  a  fervile 
fiate,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  Helots ; 
but  in»ny  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  driven 
by  extreme  indigence  to  fell  thcnifelves  to  the 
vealthy. 

*  Fully  convinced  how  much  fuch  employments 
would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
$aioa  gave  the  grevteil  encouragement  to  agriculf* 
tUTC  and  commerce;  and  thus  pointed  out  to  his 
fMintrymen  the  true  and  permanent  fources  of 
fomfort  and  opulence.  Such  was  the  liberal  fpirifc 
of  his  laws,  that  the  rich,  while  they  exerted  power^ 
'4:<nikl  not  opprefs  the  poor,  who  were  allowed  thir 
•njpyment  of  confiderable  privileges.  The  tyrant 
'jPififtratus  and  his  fucceflbrs  infringed  this  fafr  and 
equitable  plan  of  government ',  and  the  druggies 
of  the  Athenians  for  their  rights  in  fucceeding 
*tin)f3S|  confpired,  with  other  caufes,  to  involve  them 
In  wars  with  the  Perfians.  Greater  conccffions,, 
<l(i.ade  to  the  populace  at  various  times,  contributed 
ftill  more  to  undermine  the  inditutions  of  Solon  ; 
and  before  the  age  of  Demofthenes,  the  ancient 
fplrit  of  the  conftitution  was  extinguiflied,  and  the 
wliol^  dire&ion  of  the  ftate  was  abandoned  to  the 
9^  pf  faf^ipus  and  venal  demagogues* 

0 

The  dHFerentlaws  of  Sparta  and  Athens  produced, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  a  correfponding  difference  in 

iK        .  their 
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their  mannrri.  The  pf  rformanrcn  of  the  thratre,  the 
popular  aflVMnblieH,  artfl  the  (hcrcd  fdiival^,  employed 
the  inhabitantii  of  Athene,  whiletlieSpartauH,  itidutg* 
ing  In  iioamufement  or  relaxation,  were  incfflantly 
bufied  in  the  exercift*«  of  war.  The  WreiiU  of  Athens 
refounricd  with  the  livrly  noten  of  im\l\c,  and  their 
fongs  wc  re  di^taUul  by  the  trnder  pallionH  of  pity 
and  love :  the  poets  of  Sparta  rehearfed  only  the 
ftcrn  virtiied  of  departed  heroes,  or  ronfcd  her  fon$ 
to  martial  exploits  by  the  cMcription  of  batrleft, 
vihory,  an<l  death.  In  Athens  the  fportive  fallie« 
of  wit,  and  the  gay  imagen  of  fancy,  gave  a  peculiar 
vivacity  to  focial  iritercourfc :  the  ferioufneft  of  a 
Spartan  wan  nianif^M'ted  in  bin  cautiou^i  referve,  hfi 
grave  deportment,  atui  the  peculiar  concifeneft  of 
hi«  fliarp  and  pointed  repartee ;  the  virtuei^  of  a 
Spartan  were  gloomy  and  auflere ;  the  diflipation  of 
an  Athenian  wan  engaging  and  agreeable.  The  one 
wan  du  illiterate  foldier,  whofe  chara/^ter  wa>t  formed 
by  martial  diieiplinc  alone;  the  other  wa«  a  nian  of 
gtniuH,  of  taiie,  and  of  lett(»rH,  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  refinement  and  knowledge*.     The 

*»  'J  hi**  contraft  of  t  Ima^af  is  fiiiiily  touched  by  Peru^lti  in  bU 
{t'\i'.\niiifA  (iratioi)  on  the  Acl^-ia4h%  fliiin  in  the  Fcloponnrfiiin  wtr» 

Hah'  fii/,»f>u¥  n  jtf^t^  ru  SvTffifti¥  %iim>^99ft,     iitm^i^p^a*  If  l»a  ii.ty9^%» 

T»)f  ffOniH  tH    KuoftS  y^ii  fOL  frupla'      nan   (vi^9»t¥»t  iifAH>  f4,nhii   ti^u^Uitff 

ti¥bfuwi>'*^     Lk«.^yii'*i*'^y  I*  van  run  i(ti¥  fftiUfAtituf  ^Aii1«H  jut  tifmftm 

unn^/iy^nfTip*  *i  fjiahftf^MT^'  ft  (ttuf^ar^,  A,c,  '1  hucyd*  Lib.  z.  p.  fj, 
lorn,  t,  Kd.  I'4}»unt, 
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fftqtofenefs  of  the  Spartan  was  increafed  by  holding 
no  intetcoilffe  with  other  nations;  whereas  by  the 
Itite  of  Solon,  ftrangers  were  invited  to  Athens^ 
4nd  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens.: 
In  Athens,  liberty  of  aftion  was  fliewn  in  every 
indulgence  of  fecial  pleafure;  in  I^cedemon,  tho^ 
fpirit  of  fociety,  divefted  of  its  charms  to  amufe 
and  to  enliven,  was  made  fubfervient  to  the  affairs 
of  the  (late.  The  temper  of  Laced^mon  was  de- 
preffed  by  exceffive  fubjeftion,  while  that  of  her 
rival,  rendered' arrogant  and  vain  by  licentioufnefs, 
was  remarkable  for  a  reftlefs  aftivity,  and  a  capri- 
cious ficldenefs.  Impatient  both  of  freedom  and 
flavcry,  thefe  great  republics  had  few  principles  in 
common  except  glory  and  ambition ;  and  they  con- 
tinually embarrafled  each  other  in  the  execution  of 
their  refped;ive  projefts  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece..  TKe  fpirit  of  independence,  however,  was 
for  the  moft  part  predominant  in  the  other  fiates ; 
and  the  yoke  either  of  Sparta  or  Athens  was  re- 
garded as  heavy  and  intolerable.  Difcordant  as 
their  refpeftive  intercfts  were,  a  train  of  events  fuc- 
ceeded,  which  caufed  them  to  fufpend  their  animo- 
fities,  to  unite  in  a  general  alliance,  and  to  equip 
their  fleets,  and  lead  forth  their  armies,  not  only  to 
repel  a  formidable  invafion,  but  to  avert  the  ftorm 
which  threatened  the  deftruftion  of  their  political 
exiftence. 

Among  the  colonies  of  Greece,  fettled  upon  the 
Coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  the  lonians  occupied  the  moft 
pleafant  and  fertile  territories.  In  order  to  refift 
\-  the 
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the  force  of  the  Perfian  power,  which  wiwi  exerted 
to  crufh  their  infurre&ion,  they  folicited  the  aid  ^ 
Athens,  their  mother  country.  Reinforced  byjitf 
affifiance,  they  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Sardisj 
and  althoi^h  they  were  defeated  after  the  accpm- 
plifliment  of  this  daring  enterprife,  the  refentment 
of  the  Perfian  monarch  w^ts  roufed  to  inflifl:  ven- 
geance  on  the  Athenians  for  their  interference  \ 
Such  was  the  immediate  cauf^  of  thofe  memorable 
wars,  which  contributed  to  mature  the  martial  ge- 
nius of  the  Greeks;  and  the  infterefting  accounts 
ef  which  gave  fplendour,  dignity,  and  glory,  to  the 
Inoft  authentic  pages  of  their  hiftory. 

.  The  train  of  events,  to  which  this  diffention  led, 
involved  likewife  the  moil  important  interefts  of 
the  Perfians ;  for  the  wars,  begun  upon  flight 
grounds  with  the  Greeks,  terminated  at  laft  in  the 
fubverfion  of  their  empire. 

IV.  The  moji  glorious  Age  of  Greece. 

Of  all  the  expeditions  recorded  in  ancient  hif- 
tory, that  which  was  carried  on  againft  Greece  by 
the  Perfians  is  mentioned  as  the  mod  formidable, 
whether  the  great  forces  which  were  brought  into 
the  field,  or  the  obftacles  which  they  fuimounted 
previous  to  their  engagement  with  their  enemies,  be 
confidered.     The  minute  and  exa6l  relation  given 

«  Herodot.   lib*  vii,  fed*  383,  edit.  Weffelinj.     Mitftrd, 
vol.i«  p.  315* 


by  HerodotuB'^'of  the  vfeft  ptdps^fatiorts  ma<!b  by 
Xfcrxe3,  and  the  ardOur  with  ^hieh  he  puriUfgtJ  his 
fgtnatitic  enterpriise^  tx)bti1but^  to  raifeitfae  r^pu- 
tadlndn  and  glor^  of  the  Grei^ka  t^  ^hie  hjgheil 
pitiri)^  when  we  con^det*  thd  appfirently^  iu9|i6qiii£^^ 
itoans.  of  their  defence  ami  reflAan0<^«  Yet  wh^ 
waft  the  fuccefs  of  the  vain  defpot  of  ianumefia^p 
hordes  of  undifciplimsd  barhariaiif ,  whten  l[)ppofed^ti> 
Ihe  determ hied  valour  and  cOnfiriiH^  ^ifcipline^of 
fcgular  arinies,  commatided  by  geneials  of  cotifut^ 
nuts  talents  and  approved  etperfenc^  ?  The  H4f- 
trtfiaii  above  mentioned  will  give  uis  th^  mof^  &ldt> 
hAovy  anfwer  to  this  queftion^ 

■'  ■•  '  •    ■> 

TThevfigna)  viftory  obtained  in  the  plahiS  of  Mja^ 

Httlion  over  the  Perfians,  was  efFe6led  by  the  faga- 

Cityj  experience,  and  valoUr  of  Miltiade8^     T\i4 

flif  of  Leohidas  and  his  iiluftrious  Spartans  in  th^ 

ftr4iits  of  Thermopylae^  taught  Xerxea  to  refpe^ 

their  unexampled  prowefs,  and  to  regret  a  vi^lory 

obtained  over  a  fmall  band  of  heroes,  by  the  lofs  of 

the  cboiceft  foldiers  of  his  army  *.     The  Athenians, 

abandoning  their  native  city,   trufted  their  fortune 

to  the  fea,  and  under  the  condu6l  of  Themiftocles, 

dOgaged  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  tiear  tlie  ifland  of  Sala- 

mis'.     From  a  lofty  throne  on  Mount Egialos,  the 

Pafian 

**  Heredot.  lib,  vii.  feft»  39 1^  &c. 

P  B.C.  490.  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  fe£l»  109.  Mitfordj  vol.  i. 
c.  9.  ^  B.C*  4S0. 

'  B.C.  480.  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i*  p.  389,  Sec,  Herow 
dotus,  lib.  viii.  feft.  485.     Plutarch,  vol.  i*  p.  280.  303. 

**  Salamis  was  called  by  Euripides  a  land  rich  in  bees,  and 
feltile  ih  olives  ;  and  the  prediledion  he  difcpv^rs  for  this  place, 

VOL.  I.  X  ^uikJAo^ 
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PerJtan  monarch  obferved  the  fatal  adion,  and  wit- 
neffed  the  total  deftru6lion  of  his  vaft  navy'.     The 
battle  of  Platdea  eftablifhed  the  renown  of  Paufai\ijp|{ 
and  his  viftory  was  rewarded  with  the  coftly  fpoib 
of  the  Perfian  camp.    On  the  lame  day,  the  Greeks 
were  equally  fucccfsful  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale 
in  Ionia,  where  they  devoted  the  rich  camp  and 
powerful  fleet  of  th?  enemy  to  the  flames.     Thefe 
figrial  events  reftored  liberty  to  the  faireft  portion 
of  Afia,  where  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  and 
•completely  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  Xerxes  to  en- 
flave  the  nations  of  Europe.     At  a  later  period,  the 
aftonifhing  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  whohad 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  againft 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  under  the  command  of -the 
youthful  Xenophon  \    through   a  long  track  of 
hofl;ile  country,  kept  alive  the  fpirit  of  fuperiority, 
and  taught  Alexander  the  Great  that  the    con- 
queft  of  the  Eaft  might  be  achieved  by  Grecian 
troops. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  repulfe  of  the  armies 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  Athens  maintained,  without 
controul,  the  pre-eminence  of  her  power.  The 
farther  progrefs  of  the  Athenians,  in  extending  their 

ju(li£es  the  opinion  that  he  was  born  there.  Thus  it  could  at 
once  boaft  of  having  given  birth  to  the  chief  tragic  poets,  a& 
^x\\  as  to  Solon,  the  moft  illnftrious  of  legiflators ;  and  this  glory 
furely  equalled  that  of  a  naval  triumph,  now  fo  little  interefting ; 
while  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  the  legiflation  of  Solon,  ait 
cbjeds  of  univerfal  admiration."  De  Pauw,  Tol.  i.  p.  ^6. 
'  JF.CchyW  Terfaei  L  463,  &c.  «  B.  C.  354. 

dominions^ 
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'dominions,  was  affifted  by  colonization  and  com- 
merce*    Their  navies  rode  the  feas  in  triumph,  and 
liliieir  merchants  exchanged  the  fuperfluous  produc- 
tions of  Attica  for  the  choiceft  fruits  of  diftant 
xjoiintries.     The  large  and  fertile  ifland  of  Euboea 
was  numbered  among  their  territories;  their  domi- 
Bion  extended  over  the  Afiatic  coaft  for  the  fpace 
of  a  thoufand  miles,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thraciari 
•Bofphorus,   and   over    forty  intermediate   iflahds. 
They  planted  colonies  on  the  winding  fliores  of 
Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  commanded  the  coafts 
•of  the  Euxine  Sea  from  Pontus  to  Cherfonefus 
Taurica,  or  Crim  Tartary.     Thefe  trophies  of  naval 
power  were  erefted,  not  over  ignorant  barbarians, 
but  over  men,  who  had  the  fame  language  and 
laws,  the  fame  arts  and  lineage,  who  had  every 
thing  common  with  their  mother  country,  except 
ikill  in  navigation,  and  prowefs  in  the  field* 

And  here  we  paufe,  to  contemplate  the  ft-iking 
qualities  of  thofe  chiefs,  who  diftinguiflied  them- 
fclves  fo  much  in  the  fervice  of  liberty  atid  Greece, 
when  the  Perfians  were  driven  from  her  Ihores. 
The  illuftrjous  perfons,  who  moft  contributed  to 
raife  Athene  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  martial  glory 
were  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  and  Ariftides, 
Miltiacles  united  the  moft  acute  penetration  into 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  to  a  perfect  acquaintance 
witl>  his  own  army ;  and  when  it  was  necclfary  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  he  always  difplayed  his  ta- 
lents in  choofing  fuch  a  field  of  battle  as  gave  him 
a  decided  advantage.     Themiftocles  acquired  the 

X  2  greateft 
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greatell  renown  by  dire^hig  ^e  whole  attention  if 
his  countrymen  to  tiaval  faffiiirs^  and  fec^ring  the 
coiiiniand  of  the  ocean.  Ariftitles,  equally  illuB^* 
trioiii  for  his  integdty,  fteadiliefs^  and  tnod^ratfD% 
Ihated  tlie  glory  a(  MMtiades  in  the  plains  of  M^ 
TSLthbrti  and  was  emitienUy  diiUitgteiihed  by  his 
snilibar y  taleht^  bcM:h  at  Salamis  and  Pkttea.  By 
his  judicious  conditd  he  (Ir&ngthened  the  Gt-ecian 
confederacy!^  and  provided  ample  fiipplies  for  tbk 
tiontinu&nce  of  the  war.  Cimon^  equal  in  courage 
t6  Themiflocles  and  Miltiades,  a^d  fuperiot  ik 
integrity  of  condu6):,  the  liberal  and  difinterefied 
l^enefaAor  of  his  indigent  Countrymen,  brought 
the  navy  6f  Athens  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfeftion, 
bnd  encountered  the  enemy  with  fuoh  fttcc^ 
that  Perfia,  degraded  and  bitten  both  by  fUk 
and  kind^  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  her  OWA 
empire. 

It  Ml  however  melancholy,  after  viewing  thefe 
illuftrious  perfons  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame,  t^ 
remark  the  ftorms  of  misfortune  which  obfcured 
and  harraifed  fome  parts  of  their  lives.  Miitiades, 
perfecuted  by  a  relentlefs  faftion,  died  in  prifon  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country  *.  Ariftidesy  Themiftocles,  and  Cimon  were 
condemned  to  exile ;  and  Phocion,  the  defpifer  of 
the  gold  of  Alexander,  and  the  fuccefsful  oppofer 
of  the  Macedonians,  fuifered  death  by  a  decree  of 
the  people. — Such  were  the  rewards  bellowed  upon 

■  MitfQrd>  ToL  i.  p.  351.     VoL  ii,  p.  33.  85:,  &c. 
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perfoa?  tbQ  nfioil  e^ninent  fpv  militslry  talents  an4 
pfiinlic  fervices  i^pder  a  ^empcr^tics^l  gpverninei^l 
T^^  h^tre4  even  of  th^t  ho^our^t^le  aml^itipn  which 
VJts  e^gited  by  the  praife  of  the  people  themfi^tYeii, 
an4  encaur^ge^  l^  th^ir  n^oft  ^iftipgwiftP^l  favQursj 
rr*rth,e  mod  tri^mg  apprehension  pf  ?tn  invafipn  pf 
tji^ir  liberty,  the  jealpufy  of  afpifing  t?ile9t3,  and  a 
temper  caprjpious  and  vols^tile,  ^ur^ijed  th^  ppp^lat 
^embUes  of  Athens  into  ad^s  of  cruelty,  ingrati-r 
^mJe,  and  oppre(r;PP,  agftinft  their  moft  deferving 
f^ipts;,  ^^4  tbeir  great^ft  ^nef^^ors. 

Nor  Wf^s  lefs  fcv^rity  \n  noany  iflilances  exercifed 
againft  ?Lrtifts  and  pbijofopbefs.  Flijdias,  t^e  moU 
Cljcell^nt  pf  fculptprs,  was  f^tjfely  accufed  of  em- 
\l^2ling  paji't  of  the  gold  he  b^d  repeived  for  decon 
i^^Qg  ti\\^  i)^t^e  pf  ]V|iperya,  and  clofed  bis  life  in 
prifon "",  An^i^^gpr^s,  wbg  fotind^d  the  principles 
of  a  pure  philofophy,  upon  the  inveftigation  pf  the 
Y((^J(is  of  mature,  w^s  pjrpfecut^d  for  ^,  charjge  of 
Wpkty,  ^.ncl  driven  info  ejfilp.  Even  Spcrates, 
his  amiable  ^n^,  unpffe|}diqg  difciple,  the  reformer 
^f  tbe  pqnupt  ipaijnfirs  gf  yoi^tb,  ^nd  the  teacher 
^f  the  mpft  rational  ^nd  fubliqie  n^prality  that  ever 
w?is  ^ppulic;atecl  by  a  Ijeatbefl  fage,  became  the 
Ti6^im  pf  p^rty  c^bal  ^nd  popular  ridicplei  apd 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  death  ^. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  thefe  were  not 
the  only  fufferers  under  a  (lepf??pJ'?tical  form  pf 

X  3  government 
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government  The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  the  hi^ 
hdbitants  of  Greece  confifted  of  flaves — a  defcripv 
tion  of  perfons,  who  without  any  regard  to  their 
|k)ffeffing  the  iame  powers  and  faculties,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  as  their  mafters,  were  wholly  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  their  defpotic  will.  They 
were  employed  in  the  moft  degrading  occupations, 
and,  %vithout  enjoying  the  privilege  of  appealing 
for  redrefs  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  l^eaking  in 
their  o\yn  defence  in  a  court  of  juftice,  were,  upon 
the  moft  trivial  pretences,  chaftifed  with  blo\vs  and 
fcourging,  and  condemned  to  the  rack.  No  hopes 
of  future  good  alleviated  their  hard  condition ;  for 
although  with  a  degree  of  refined  policy  their  in- 
crcafe  was  encouraged,  they  had  nothing  to  be- 
queath to  their  offspring,  but  an  inheritance  of 
mifcry,  and  a  condition  of  degraded  humanity 
worfe  than  that  of  the  brute  creation  *• 

% 

In  Athens,  it  muft  be  confefled,  they  were  treated 
with  lefs  cruelty,  allowed  more  freedom  of  conduft, 
and  were  in  many  cafes  permitted  to  claim  the 
proteftion  of  the  laws.  Their  courage  in  war  was 
fometimes  recompenfed  by  the  gift  of  liberty ;  yet 
even  in  a  ftate  which  boafted  to  be  the  riurfc  of 
freedom,  and  the  miftrefe  of  refinement,  there  was 

« 

»  Mitford,  vol.  i.  p.  2io.  254.  270.  ipiotarch's  IiYC8| 
vol.  i.  p.?  39.  Ppttej:*s  Antiquit.  vol.  i.  p.  55.  Lilian  foyi 
exprefsly,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  all  Greece,  thaf  } 
terrible  •earthquake,  which  happened  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven 
years  before  Chrift,  was  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  the  Spar- 
fans,  for  treating  their  (laves  with  cruelty,    Hifl*  Var*  lib.  iii. 
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a  public  flave  market.  The  Spartans  difdalned  the 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  committf^fi 
every  low  and  mechanical  employment  to  the 
wretched  defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Helos, 
whofe  city  they  had  rafed  for  refufing  to. pay  them, 
tribute.  In  return  for  their  faithful  fervices,  thefe 
unfortunate  men  were  treated  in  the  moft  rigid  and 
barbarous  manner,  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
their  inhuman  mailers  could  furprife  and  deftroy 
an  enemy  by  ambufcade,  was  frequently  praftifed 
upon  their  wretched  domeftics,  while  labouring  in 
large  parties  in  the  fields. 

The  condu6l  of  the  Greeks  to  their  flaves  feems 
to  prove,  that  they  efteemed  liberty  and  its  blcffings 
their  own  excluiive  privilege.  It  is  indeed  a  fin- 
gular  inconfiftency  in  their  di^rafter,  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  exercifing  defpotic  fway  over 
their  wretched  domeftics,  the  orators  were  eiiiployed 
in  the  moft  fevere  inveclives  againft  arbitrary 
power,  and  all  Greece  was  roufed  to  oppofe  the  ty- 
rants of  Perfia  and  Macedon.  Rome  alfo,  even  in 
the  periods  of  her  hiftory  moft  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization, 
boafted  of  the  multitude  of  her  (laves.  Their  wrongs 
and  their  affliftions  fixed  a  ftain  upon  the  nation 
equally  indelible  with  that  of  Greece.  In  modern 
times,  the  fame  oppreflive  inftitution  has  been  con* 
tinued,  but  attended,  with  circumftances  of  cruelty 
refpefting  the  modes,  by  which  flaves  are  procured, 
which  would  put  a  Roman,  or  a  Greek,  to  the 
lAuQu    The  innocent  and  wild  natives  of  the  foreftjf 

%  4  and 
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atid  def^ts  are  fnatched  frdfai  theip  beloved  ^iomq, 
tte&fmni  every  tender  con  neKion,  and  oon^enoned 
to  itnprifonment  and  chains,  during  a  tedious  aod. 
paiaftil  voyage,  which  is  only  a  prelude  to  greater 
affli^Hops,;  «  The  lamentations  of  Africa,  for  the 
lots  of  her  unoffending  natives,  are  heard-  frodi 
GmmtSL  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  et6rni4 
laws  of  Juftice^  the  tears  of  humanity,  and  the  mild 
and  meroiful  principles  of  Chriftianity,  call  for  an 
abolition  of  this  infamous  tra^  in  hunian  flefli. 
But  the  gi^eedy  Europeans,  even  thofe  who  d4%raco 
the  names  of  Proteftants  and  of  Englifhmen,  liftm 
only  to  the  voice  of  avarice ;  their  miferable  (laves 
are  ftill  coi^demned  to  drag  the  galling  chains  of 
bondage,  while  many  of  their  rigid  matters  ^ 
re;gardlei5  of  their  entreaties,  their  fufferings,  and 
even  of  their  de(J>air, 

V.  Grecian  JVomen, 

The  Grecian  women  continued  to  be  kept  in  fe» 
clufion  and  retirement,  even. in  the  moft  refined 
times>  from  a  refped  to  ancient  cuftoms.  Their 
refidence  was  limited  to  a  remote  part  of  the  houfe, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  particular  deilination 
to  their  ufe ;  they  were  vifited  by  no  perfo»«  but 
their  neareft  relations^  and  when  they  went  from 
home,  they  were  obliged  by  law  to  be  attended  by 
a  Have,  carrying  a  lighted  torch.  Their  time  wat^ 
engaged  by  the  employments  of  the  diftafFand  the 
fliuttlCj  and  by  the  care  of  bringing  up  tlieir  chiU 
drem    Such  ^  mode  of  life  was  not  only  calcuiatiNi 

to 


to.  infpire  them  with  m0|fefty  ind  difBckai^  which 
h  natural  to  perfo»$  uoaccuilonoed  to  pro^ticuai|t 
QOnverratioH^  and  public  li&y  but  to  cberUh  tho. 
gfpwth  of  all  domeftic  Yirtuiefl.  Qa^  of  the  gr^atefl; 
orators  of  Athens  give$  a  Uviply  ide^  of  thip  r^olul^ 
ftate,  by  afierting,  that  it  w^s  the  higl^f  ft  hpnour 
to  a  woQcian  nost  to  be  the  obje^  eith^?  i^f  public 
pcaife  or  cenfure.  Amid  the  turbuleut  popc^ros  pf 
democratical  governmeut,  aud  the  aftivity  of  mili- 
tary expeditions,  no  kifure  was  found  fpr  the  fei^es 
to  improve  the  arts  of  converfatioix,  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  their  knowledge,  and  polilh  their  na^nner^. 
"ilie  female  charaSier  was  degraded,  the  paffipn  of 
love  was  coarfe  and  indelicate,  and  the  womw  were 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  flaves  than  the  equals  of 
men.  Their  education  was  totally  »egie6led,  ind 
Ihtle  value  was  fet  upoui  thofe  female  accompHjfh^ 
ments,  which,  combined  with  the  charms  of  beauty, 
aad  native  elegance  of  ipiud,  have  fo  much  i^Qu' 
^ace  in  improving  the  manners  of  the  moderns*. 

It  feems  probable  that  this  may  be  relied  upoii 
as  a  juft  picture  of  the  modeft  women  of  Atheosu 
During  the  period  \ve  are  conCdering,  courtefaus, 
Skilled  in  all  the  art's  of  fedu6^ioa,  were  numerous 
throughout  Greece,  and  their  profeffion  was  coun- 
tenanced by  men  of  the  fiift  emineaee  ^  The  beau- 
tifiil  Afpafia,  born  at  Miietus,  the  chief  city  of 
IcwA,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  Afiatic  elegance 

*  Mitfofif   vol.  ii.   p,   119.       Anacharfis,  vol.  i.   p.   45Si 
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into  Europe.  -She  had  Ihe  gratification  to  add 
Pericles  to  the  lift  of  her  admirers,  and  gained  fo 
complete  an  afcendency  over  him,  that  he  was 
accufed  of  engaging  his  country  in  wars  to  avenge 
bis  quanels.  Under  his  fan6tion,  llie  formed  a 
fociety  of  courtefans,  whofe  arts  were  employed  to 
attach  the  young  Athenians  to  her  intereft.  Such 
were  the  charms  of  her  converfation,  that  Socrates 
himfelf,  his  accompliihed  pupil  Alcibiades,  the  men 
,  of  letters,  and  the  moft  celebrated  artifts,  frequently 
repaired  to  her  houfe.  This  circumftance  may  fur* 
nifh  a  proof  of  the  low  ftate  of  mental  accQmpliih« 
ments  in  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fex,  even  during 
the  moft  refined  period  of  Grecian  hiftory. 

The  fplehdid  train  of  fuccefs,  which  re>varded  the 
valour  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chrif^ 
forms  the  moft  glorious  era  in  her  annals.  In  the 
early  parts  of  this  hiftory,  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  accounts  to 
fatisfy.  our  inquiries :  fometimes  we  muft  be  content 
with  the  defcriptions  of  poets,  and  the  fables  of 
tradition,  and  we  muft  acquiefce  in  conjedure, 
where  authentic  memorials  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
But  with  refpeft  to  this  illuftrious  period,  the  diffi- 
culty confifts  rather  in  the  feleftion,  than  in  the 
difcovery  of  materials.  The  treafures  of  informa^ 
tion  are  rich  and  various,  as  thefe  topics  of  ancient 
glory  have  been  recorded  by  the  diligence  of  hifto- 
rians,  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and 
heightened  by  the  invention  of  poets.  The  light 
of  genius  difFufes  its  moft  fplendid  radiance  over 

objefts, 
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dbje6ls,  which  were  no€  only  endeared  to  all  the 
writers  of  Greece  by  the  attachment  .of  patriotifm, 
but  fuppiied  the  beft  foundations  for  their  literary 
fame.  The  triumphs  obtained  over  the  Perfiacis 
are  confecrated  to  endlefs  i-enown  by  the  works  of 
^fchylus,  Lyfias,  Ifocrates,  Demofthenes,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydide3,  and  Xenophon^ 

Our  furprife,  when  we  remark  the  fmall  number 
of  thofe  Greeks,  who  on  fuch  diftinguifhed  occa- 
iions  vanquilhed  very  fuperior  numbers  of  Perfians, 
will  be  diminiflied,  when  we  confider  the  compara- 
tive ftate  of  military  education  and  difciphne.  The 
iSreeks  acquired  by  their  gymnaftic  exercifes  a 
robuft  conftitution,  and  agility  of  limbs.  The  fuc- 
cefeful  competitor  for  the  crown  of  viAory,  by 
running  the  race,  hurling  the  fpear,  or  driving  the 
chariot,  obtained  no  lefs  renown  for  himfelf  than 
he  refleded  on  his  family  and  his  country ;  and  he 
Wjfts  exalted  in  the  opinion  of  the  applauding  mul- 
titudes to  the  fummit  of  hun^n  felicity.  The  poft 
of  honour  in  battle  was  the  reward  of  his  courage; 
alacrity,  and  fkill  in  the  Olympic  contefts.  Their 
frequent  exercife  in  war  enured  the  Greeks  to  hard- 
ships and  fatigue,  and  accuftomed  them  to  thofe 
rapid  movements  in  the  field,  which  frequently  de- 
dded  the  fate  of  armies.      Thofe  m^io  fignalifed 

* 

f  -fflcbylus  f}Quriih^d  p.  C.  485.  Herodotus  44J.  Thucf- 
^ides  42l6.  Lycia$  412*  Xenophon  490.  Ifocrates  377.  Dow 
f^llhenes  j^o. 

them- 
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li^mfelves^  in  tlie  b^t^e^  of  M^r^thpn^  SAl^iniSj^  aB4 
Pl^ta^i  h^  before  obtained  rewards  at  the  public 
ggime^  Tbere  the  flame  of  emulation  wa3  kixK^leKJ^ 
ivbich  afterW'ards  burned  with  inextinguiibable  vt 
liaur,  ^b^rever  tbey  ftim^latqd  each  other  by  thfi 
rnoft  p^^werf^^l  confid^ratiops,  to  fight  fqr  tU^  tem-r 
pies  of  their  gods,  tjie  tooths  of  their  anq^ftors,  a94 
the  fafety  of  their  wives  and  children*. 

Tb?ir  clofe  and  firw  phalwix,  formed  of  the  moft 
Tci)u^  s^md  hsirdy  youth  in  the  front  ranks,  ai\d  the 
inp(l  ii^y  veterans  in  the  rear,  was  fcarcely  to  be 
r^fi^d  by  any  fuperiority  of  mi(i|fcip|ifte4  numbers 
l/pgn  tbeir  heads  they  wore  helmets  of  iron,  thw 
bodies  were  covered  with  coats  of  mail,  and  pr(h 
te6i;ed  by  ^lafly  bucklers,  their  legs  were  fenced 
witb  bra^n  greaves,  apd  their  offeniive  weapo^y 
were  two-edged  fwords,  and  long  fpears.  The  Per- 
fjans  on  the  contrary,  in  comparifon  with  the  troopi^ 
of  Greece,  formed  only  an  irregular  prowd,  com*, 
pofed  pf  various  nations  \   Their  weapons  of  attack 

were 

'  Stfph  was  the  exhortation  yfhi^  refouiided  through  the  leadii^ 
fi^ifad^Qn  of  their  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Salamis : 

£^it;Olf»Tl  va7f^\  fXivOcf&Ti  ^ 

©i}iea<  Tt  vfoyowpt  .^fchyli  Perfse,  1.  400. 

«  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  ^67.  Mitfbrd't 
Greece,"  vol.  i.  p.  366.  There  is  a  fidl  and  poetical  enameration 
of  the  troops  that  followed  Xerxes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peifit 
pf  JEkhyhs,    He  defcribes  what  he  faw^  for  be  fought  at  Man- 

dKIDy 


**rc  ^dftm,  l)(K*s  and  nmvth,  tliteir  Mi  ti*ht!s  ftk^ 
fiorted  lik^feii^te  of  MCr,  tipoh  their  heads  thiey 
wdtd  filfceta  tuAatrs,  atid  ttieir  bbdfes  t^er6  cbveted 
^A  ^lirtte  «f  thin  tnetal  But  tfaeit  itlftrftfrit^, 
whgta  tibtti^aTed  with  thieir  enfertites,  trks  Jh  tto  r^- 
Ipeft  fo  manifeft,  as  in  the  \v2lht  df  einUhitidtt  atid 
public  fpirit.  Their  minds  were  enervated  by  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  fettered  by 
the  bondage  of  tyranny.  They  were  infenfible  to 
that  love  of  glory,  and  to  that  pure  and  difinterefted 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  fired  the  breaft  of  every 
Gi-ecian  foldier,  and  prompted  him  to  feek  the  field 
of  battle,  as  the  nobleft  fphere  for  the  exercife  of 
his  talents. 

**  While  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  recommencing 
their  march  from  Thermopylae,  fome  Arcadians 
-«rere  tempted  by  the  fame  of  the  great  king's 
riches  and  liberality,  to  offer  their  fervices  to  him. 
Herodotus  feems  to  relate  their  ftory,  not  more  for 
the  purpofes  of  eulogy,  than  of  admonition  to  his 
country.  They  were  introduced,  he  fays,  to  the 
prefence  of  Xerxes,  and  being  afked  what  was 
doing  in  Greece,  they  anfwered  with  great  fimpli- 
city,  that  it  was  the  feafon  of  the  Olympian  games, 
and  that  confequently,  the  Greeks  were  amufing 
themfeivcs  with  feeing  athletic  exercifes,  and  horfe- 
races.     Being  again  afked  what  was  the  reward  of 


thon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea.  He  reprefents  the  Perfian  armj^^as 
chiejfly  confiding  of  cavalry,  and  armed  in  the  manner  I  have 
sientioned, 

.    -^t  the 
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the  conquerors  in  thofe  ganies,  they  anf^rcrcd,  av 
olive  garland.  Upon  which,  TritantaBchme%  a 
prince  ef  the  blood-royal  of  Perfia,  exclaiined — 
O  Mardotiius,  what  a  people  have  you  brought  m 
to  fight  againft,  who  contend  among  themfelves— 
not  for  riches,  but  for  virtue*  !'* 

•  Mitford's  Greece,  vol,  i.  p.  394. 


\,   ,  ■  ■  i* 
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CHAPTER   V. 


The  Hijiory  of  Greece  continued. 


Arts  ^md  Literature. 

X  HE  fame  fpirit  of  competition  which  roufed  the 
Grecian  cities  to  contend  for  vi6lory  and  renown, 
excited  them  to  a  rivalry  of  talents.     As  foon  as 
the  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  inroads  of 
barbarians  were  removed,  they  began  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  elegance ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Perfian 
power,  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  con- 
taining an  intermediate  fpace  of  180  years,  dif- 
played  the  genius  of  Greece  fliining  with  its  brighteft 
Iplendour.    The  name  of  the  painter  and  the  fculp- 
tor  was  celebrated  in  feftivals;  their  works  were 
exhibited  at  the  public  games,  and  they  were  re- 
puted to  confer,  by  every  fpecimen  of  their  art, 
diftinguifhed   honour  upon   their   country.      The 
monuments  of  their  talents  reflefted  luftre  upon 
their  charafter,  and  gave  it  the  higheft  refpeftabi- 
lity ;  as  it  was  their  noble  province  to  exprefs  tbe 
likenefs  of  heroes,  and  to  embody  the  perfe6lions 

of 
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of  the  gods  *.  To  be  publicly  diftinguiilied  with 
higher  honours  than  his  competitors,  was  the  great 
obje6l;  of  the  artift,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
efforts  to  excel  them,  gave  to  his  works  that  grace, 
beauty,  and  fpirit,  that  exquifite  expreffion  of  paf- 
iions,  and  appropriate  dignity  of  charafter,  which 
mark  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Belvidere^ 
and  the  Laocoon.  And  if  the  opinion  of  fome 
modern  connoiffeurs  be  well  founded,  that  thefe 
admirable  ftatues  are  the  produftions  of  later 
artifts,  what  muft  we  conclude  the  originals  of  fuch 
mafterly  copies  to  have  been  ?  Certainly  fuch  as  to 
raife  our  ideas  to  the  liighijm  pitch  of  attainable 
perfe6lion. 

» 

The  arts  called  Forth  by  the  moft  lively  ithngis 
tht  gteat  events  and  charaftets  bf  hiftory.  Every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  ftatues 
of  wairiors,   magiftrates,    legiflators,    philofophert 

*  For  the  caufes  of  the  foperiority  of  the  Greek  artifts,  ftfc 
Wiiikelttiimrt'^  degant  and  pleafmg  work,  tdm.  ii.  p.  i,  J^c 
A  beitiliU  cjhapter  on  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Decline  of  Arti 
in  Greece,  jtiaj  be  found  in  torn.  i.  p.  37,  torn.  ii.  c.  i.  For  a 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  Venus  do  Medici  fee  Spence's  Poly- 
metis,  p.  66.  Winklcmann,  torn.  ii.  p.  75. — the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  S{)fence,  J>.  83.  Winklemann.  torn.  iii.  p.  195.— the  Lad- 
coon^  tdhi.  i.  p.  6S. 

**  The  jnoft  famous  ttpgh-nphnm  or  copy  of  our  day  is  the  Venni^ 
de  Medici.     The  attitude  of  this  ftatue,  like  the  works  of  Poly- 
cletas>  proves  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Gnidus,  and  the 
infcription  it  bears  is  regarded  by  Mr,  Marie iti  as  another  fof- 
gety.'*     hiA5^,  y<\.  ii.  p.  70. 
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and  Orators.  In  one  place  ftood  Miltiades,  frowniilg 
deftruftion  on  Perfia }  in  another,  the  placid  So- 
crates, the  thoughtful  Solon,  and  the  empaffiooed 
Demofthenes.  Every  ftreet  prefented  an  Athenian 
w|th  fonie  ttriking  example  of  valour,  wifdom,  or 
pSatriotifm.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  fk\f 
fbme  monument  raifed  to  perpetuate  the  renown  of 
his  anceftors ;  and  the  precious  tribute  of  the  arts, 
fo  liberally  paid  to  all  perfons  of  genius,  courage, 
And  virtue,  gave  the  keeneft  excitement  to  the  dif-* 
play  of  every  fpecies  of  excellence  ^ 

Thus  is  difplayed  to  our  view  a  profpeft  mod  de- 
lightful to  every  cultivated  mind ;  for  we  behold 
Greece  in  her  mod  flourifliing  (late,  adorned  by 
literature,  arts,  and  fciences.  The  nature  of  the 
country  was  congenial  with  the  temper  of  its  inha* 

.  *  Winklemann  diftinguifhes  the  ftyles  of  ancient  art.  One 
Ipecies  he  calls  the  high  JfyUy  for  which  the  works  of  Phidias, 
Polycletus,  and  Myron  were  celebrated.  Their  principal  objeft 
Was  to  combine  beauty  with  fublimity.  Their  figures  difcovered 
a  ceftain  hardnefs  of  execution,  when  compared  with  the  flowing 
contour,  and  elegant  forms  of  their  fuccefTors.  A  fpecimen  of  this 
high  dyle  is  the  Pallas  of  the  Villa  Albani,  and  the  Niobe  and 
her  daughters  of  the  Villa  de  Medici.  Another  fpecies  is  the 
fine  fiyky  diftingui(hed  from  the  former  by  grace.  It  comnlenced 
with  Praxiteles,  and  gained  its  height  under  Lyfippus  and  Apelles, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. .  Of  this  fpecies  are  the 
Zephyr,  expreffive  of  tranquil  joy,  in  the  aft  of  gently  waving 
his  wings :  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  heads  upon  the 
medals  of  the  ifle  of  Naxos.  Other  examples  are,  a  Mufe  larger 
than  life,  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  and  another  Mufe  in  the  Pope's 
Gardens  pn  the  Quirinal  Hill.  Winkelmaxm^  Art.  d'Antiquit. 
torn.  ii.  p.'ziQ. 

VOL.  I.  r  bitanta, 
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bitantSy  and  their  eyes  were  familiarifed  tx>  rapi^ 
Areams^  craggy  mountains^  venerable  foreAa^  and 
£^tile  vales.  Romantic  obje6ls,  prefented  to  them 
on  all  iides^  waked  the  enthufiafm  of  the  mind,  and 
charmed  the  imagination.  Greece,  indeed^  exhi<^ 
bited  a  mod  extraordinary  fcene ;  for  at .  a  period^ 
when  all  furrounding  nations  were  obfcqred  by  in* 
telleflual  darknefs,  and  were  barbarous  and  unpo-^ 
lifhed,  her  fbns  unfolded  the  full  powers  of  their 
tranfcendent  genius.  The  a£iive  inteUe^l,  not 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  refinement^  nor  dit 
trafted  by  a  multiplicity  of  objefts,  exerted  itfetf 
with  ardour^  followed  up  many  of  its  inventions 
with  perfeverance,  and  foared  to  the  mod  aftoniihr 
ing  beights  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  fublime*  To 
other  countries  they  were  doubtlefs  indebted  for 
fome  rude  and  imperfeft  eflays  of  art,  fcience,  and 
philofophy ;  but  it  was  their  peculiar  glory  to  ihape 
them  into  beauty,  and  methodife  them  into  fyftem. 

Homer,  the  great  Father  of  Epic  fong,  firft  in- 
voked the  mufes,  charmed  the  ear  with  the  match- 
lefs  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  prefented  in  his 
incomparable  works  the  mod  ftriking  pi6lures  of 
ancient  manners,  the  niceft  difcriminations  of  cha- 
rafter,  and  the  moft  beautiful  prolpefts  of  nature  *. 
To  the  invention  of  a  poet,  he  unites  the  feelings 
of  a  philanthropift.  He  celebrates  the  arts  which 
fuilain  and  adorn  human  life,  and  breathes  the  moft 

^  B.  C.^  907.  For  a  glowing  paflage  on  the  genius  of  Homer, 
the  fource  of  the  beauties  of  the  tragedy,  painting,  eloquence,  and 
fculpture  of  Greece,  fee  Anacbarfis,  vol.  i.  p.  105* 

2  lively 
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Ivmly  ientiments  of  piety,  patriotiftn,  and  focial 
afibftton.'  As  he  defcribes  tbofe  miferies  ojp  maa 
which  fpring  from  diflionour,  difcord,  and  \rar, 
there  is  an  air  o£  deep  folenmity  difiufed  over  his^ 
patois ;  and  in  this  refped,  as  well  is  in  hLi  pic* 
ture  of  primeval  manners,  there  is  a  clofe  affinity 
ta  tiie  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  His  genius^ 
like  the  Jupiter  he  defcribes,  is  fupreme  in  majefly^ 
nHben  compared  with  that  of  all  other  poets,  and  is 
wt^tt  exerted  in  a  manner  which  harmonifes  fo 
fofe&ly  with  its  powers,  as  when  he  foars  to  the 
AiUime.  Among  the  numerous  circumilances  whtck 
nmy  be  related  to  his  praife,  it  is  furely  not  the 
ksaft  extraordinary,  that  the  beauty  and  cbntrivanoe 
of  Jiis  fables,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  the 
muious  exertions  of  his  genius,  devated  at  once  by 
OM'inighty  effort  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  to  iudx 
a  pitxdi  of  perfection,  that  almoft  all  the  merit  of 
fucceeding  poets  has  confified  in  fQllowing,  without 
foe  able  to  overtake  him. 

The  tragic  mufe  gradually  improved  her  charms^ 
gained  the  full  dignity  of  her  charafter,  and  fpoke 
the  genuine  language  of  the  paffions.  She  ani- 
mated the  Greeks  with  that  original  fpirit  of  dra- 
matic excellence,  which  the  Romans,  however  fond 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  found  to  be  unattainable. 

She  firft  enlivened  the  fcencs  of  JEschtltts  with 
wild  fublimity**,  gave  beauty  and  grace  to  the 
poliihed  and  energetic  Sophocl£S,  and  taught 
Euripides,   to  Weathe  his  pathetic  and  moral 

*  B.  C.  485, 

y  2  ftm\v!&. 
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drains '.  Comedy  amufcd  the  Athenians  in  its  nidcr 
fiate  with  the  coarfe  licentioufnefs  and  broad  humcxir 
of  Aristophanes^  and  in  its  more  pteafing  and  ele^ 
gant  garbi  charmed  them  with  the  chafte  fentiment 
and  diverfified  cliaraders  of  Menakder'.  To  thb 
admired  writer,  the  greateil  ornament  of  the  new  co* 
medy,  are  afcribed  no  le6  than  105  plays.  Only  die 
titles  of  73|  and  fome  fliort  fragments,  have  efiiaped 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  (lile  of  thefe  precious  it- 
licks  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  the  turn  of  thought  is 
ferious  and  fevere.  Of  the  vivacity  of  his  coniic 
powers,  the  artifice  of  his  plots,  or  the  excellence  of 
his  chara6lcrs,  we  can  form  no  jufter  idea  than  from- 
the  imitations  of  Terence.  Such  was  the  high  eftima* 
tion  in  which  Quintilian  held  his  produftions^  as  to 
aflert,  that  he  eileemed  them  fufficient  to  form  the 
character  of  an  orator,  and  that  Menander  bad 
eclipfcd  all  other  comic  writers  by  the  dazzling 
fplendour  of  his  genius^ 

•  B.C.  433.  '  B.C.  320. 

>  Quint,  lib.  X.  c.  i.  No  compliment  kat  ever  been  paid  to 
the  nncmory  of  Menander  more  poetical  than  that  which  if  con* 
tfiincd  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  by  TanaquU  Faber : 

Sacrum  Menandri  pedus 

Aura  jam  reliqu^rat, 

Vagulaque  animola 

Klyfias  penetr&rat  ora»; 
0  Turn  dolore  percitx 

Virginiafque: 

SufflifjB  lachrymii  genas, 

Muc  Sc  illuc  curfitlrunt 

Perque  lucoi,  perque  montet  ' 

Pcrquc  vallium  fiout 

Curftdrunt  GrwLm, 

Quaercntcs  (ibi 

Queis  nova  fcdibui 

'  lemy\a  \)OTvttt  ^ffixd. 
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:  Of  the  fttblime  flights  of  Pindar,  the  celebrated 
hard  of  Thebes,  we  can  only  judge  by  his  few  re* 
xnaining  OdeSy  which  are  faid  to  be  far  inferior  to 
his  Hymm  unfortunately  loft.  He  celebrates  the 
vid;iors  in  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  particularly 
Hiero  of  Syracufe  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  and 
rehearfes  tlie  praifes  of  the  cities  from  whence  they 
^rang.  His  di6iion  is  ftrong,  his  images  bold, 
various,  and  vivid,  bis  tranfiticpis  rapid,  and  his 
uunbei's  irregular.  Modern  imitations  of  his  man* 
V  except  a  few  by  Horace,  Dryden^  and  Gray, 
tame  and  fpiritlefs;  and  are  no  more  to  be 
pared  to  his  grandeur  of  thought,  and  truly 
|ioetical  fire,  than  pidures  of  tibe  eruption  of  iEtna^ 
iriiich  is  a  favourite  fubjeSi  of  his  defcription,  are 
to^  the  real  appearance  of  that  mountaio. 

**  Forth  from  whofe  nitrous  caverns  ifluing  rife 
'  'iftM  Hfpid  fountains  of  tenqpeftuout  fire. 

And  veil  in  ruddy  mifts  the  noon^day  ikies;  . 
^^^IR^ie  Wrapt  in  fntoke  the^eddying  flames  afpire, 
*  ^Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  xoar,  .  '  ^ 

^'  ']hfr  o^er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments^  pour ^t''  -  - 

j\t  a  much  later  period,  Theocritus  defcribed 

^e  rural  manners,  and  romantic  fcenes,  of  Sicilyi 

^  Weft'8  Pindar, 

£«  lAVxfiif  vayai*  volofMt 

Pind,  Xlv^m  i  Heync,  p.  i88. 

Y  3  in 
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in  his  Paftorals, .  which,  like  the  rofes  gUftimiig 
with  the  dew  drops  of  the  mornusg^  aire  fteik  ftom 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  ever  attra^  us  with  the 
charms  of  originality. 

Among  the  various  branchies  of  compoiittony  an 
early  attention  was  paid  to  hifiory.  HEROl^orts 
recorded  the  afiairs  of  the  ancient  worlds  as  ireU  as 

* 

fome  of  the  mod  ^^orjcnxs  proofs  of  Grecian  yalow, 
in  an  eafy  and  unaffected  nanative^ ;  and  a  model 
of  authentic  and  accurate  detail  was  given  to-  maft« 
kind  by  the  grave  aad  impartial  THcrcTi^ix>sa. 
Hirough  his  ofafcority  a  cectain  br^htneft  fa— 
times  appears,  which  like  the  flaflKS  of  lightdim 
in  a  dark  night,  breaks  fbrtih,  aaid  dazzles  hisriendoiii 
The  divine  Socrates  aUused  his  countijnicn  ta 


'  For  a  general  acjsomt  of  the  Gt«ek  )^ikMwaj.(i^R«ll|D't 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol*  UL  p.  50^ 

Monboddo,.  in  vol.  iv.  b.  ii.  €«  lo.  of  hi»  Ofigja  w^tif^f^gtA 
of  Language^  iuis  given  a  very  excdknc  aeeount  >f -dif  l^le, 
hi^Tf,  and  charai^er  of  Herodotus.,  See  lik«wyc  WtaH$fk'  on 
Fope,  vol.  ii.  p.  385.  and  Athenian  letters,  vol.  i.  p.  i^i* 
Ckrodotus-'feemff  at  prefent  to  be  ag$in  rifing  invo  er«d{t,  aal 
rc^vering  from  thedharge  hronght  againft  kirn  by  Richaidftfl^ 
Sir  W.  Jones,  and  Hume.  The  truth  of  many  of  his  defcriptions 
is  confirmed  by  recent  obftrvations.  When  Volney  treats  of  the 
pyramids,  which,  including  the  thi^ee  hiige  ones,  amount  to  thirty 
or  forty,  at  the  diftance  of  only  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  the 
dimenfions  of  not  one  of  which  have  been  accurately  taken,  though 
the  flrudlures  are  now  2647  7^^^  ^^^>  ^  eilablifhes  the  opinioo 
of  their  having  been  fepolchrd  monuments  j  and  vindicates  the 
teftimony  of  Herodotus  againft  the  fceptici^  of  the  modems, 
who  try  every  thing  by  the  taftc  and  ideas  of  their  contempo. 
raric$. 

tue 
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tvit.hfy  the  chanxis  of  familiar  convarfatioii,  and 
brought  the  moft  ufeful  kind  of  knowledge  froni 
the  fchools  of  philofophy  to  reform  the  manners  of 
his  countrymen.  His  labours  to  turn  their  atten* 
tion  from  abfirufe  and  frivolous  fpeculations  to  the 
amendment  of  their  condufi,  form  a  curious  epoch' 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  ^  To  two  of 
Im  mod  enlightened  difciples  we  are  indebted  for 
the  intereiling  detail  of  his  converfations,  fenti- 
ijients^  and  a6tions.  Their  refpe£tive  defences 
or  apologies,  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  injured 
auifter's  charader,  are  ftrongly  marked  by  the  pecu** 
liir  difpofitioii  of  the  writers,  and  coincide  in  the 
piincipal  topics  of  vindicatioiu  Plato,  who  united 
the:  &ncy  of  the  poet  with  the  wifdom  of  the  mo* 
Mift  and  die  fubtlety  of  the  metaphyfician,  adorned 
the  lefibns  of  philoibphy  with  the  luxuriant  flower* 
of  ffincy,  and  applied  his  ardent  and  deep  fpecula* 
tioui  to  trace  the  great  author  of  the  uniyerie 
through  the  cjifplay  of  his  works,  and  to  prove  the 
imknortal  nature  of  the  touV.  Xekofhon  the 
fi^olar,  the  warrior,  and  the  fage,  aniong  other 
extellent  produ£);ions,  recorded  the  retreat  of  him- 
fblf  and  his  birave  countrymen,  through  hofls  of 
baibairpus  foes,  in  a  circumfiantial  and  animated 
narrative ;  and,  combining  the  beauties  of  66iion 
with  the  traditions  of  hiftory,  portrayed  in  the  elder 

.  k  Fqr  an  excellent  account  of  the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  fee 
Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae,  part  ii.  p,  46.  Gillies,  voh  i,^ 
p.  476,  and  vol,  ii*  p.  94*  ^  B.  C,  400. 

y  4  Cyrus 
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Cyras  the  chara6ter  of  an  accompliihed^otiairch,  ^ 
Ali  his  works  are  interfperfed  with  the  moft  en- 
gaging fentiments  of  morality,,  and  charm  with  the: 
matchlds  grace  of  genuine  iimplicity".  Aris- 
totle, the  moft  eminent  fcholar  of  Plato,  did  not 
embrace  the  fubliitie  opinions  of  his  great  mailer 
upon  divine  flibjefls,  nor  copy  his  florid  ftylc  of 
writing ^  His  various  works  are  remarkable  for 
a  fimplicity  and  a  feverity  of  compofition.  ,  Autho*' 
ritative  and  profound  in  all  his. opinions,  he  carried 
his  indefatigable  refearches  not  only  into  natuial, 
political,  and  moral  fubjedis^  but  inveftigated  the 
principles  of  elegant .  literature^  and  applied  his 
judgment  to  the  critical  examinatbn  of  the  vanooi 
branches  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  As  a  logiciaii 
he  reigned  with  defpotic  fWay  over  the  fchools  of 
Europe  for  many  ages, ;  but  by  a  revolution,  amk^ 
mon  to  human  opinions,  many  of  his  works,  *  in 
tlie  prefent  times,  are  more  adipired  than  ftudied; 

■  ■  ^ 

The  liberty  of  Greece  gave  free  fcope  to  the 
efforts  of  public  fpeakers.  The  Athenians  were 
gratified  with  liftening  to  the  fpeeches  of  the  artfol 
Lyfias,  the  bold  Demades,  the  polite  and  empailioned 
Hyperides,  the  fevere  Lycurgus,  and  the  difFufe  and 

■»  The  pattern  of  perfect  fimplicity  j  every  where  (moqdl,  hat, 
monious,  and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the  marvelloos,  and 
the  myftic :  afi:enduig  but  rarely  into  the  fublime ;  nor  t^en  fq 
much  trufting  to  the  colours  of  ftyle,  as  to  the  inirinfic  dignity  o( 
fhe  fentiment  itfelf.     Harris's  Her.  p.  42J, 

*  A^iftot^  B,  C.  ^^^ 

learnt 
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learned.  iEfchines.    But  the  palm  of  eloquence,  thus 
contended  for  by  his  countrymen,  is  juftly  affigned 
to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Philippics.     Severe 
aind  majeftic  energy  is  the  chai*ad:cri(lic  of  the  fen* 
tknents  and  language  of  D cmosth enes  ^    He  was 
too  (erious  and  too  dignified  to  aim  at  the  orna- 
4ients  of  ilyle,  except  fuch  as  were  manly  and 
ii|>propriate ;  he  was  too  ardent  to  be  diffufe,  and 
too  efiger  for  adion  to  wafte  his  time  tipon  the  cir* 
cuitous  arts  of  mild  perfuafion.    It  >vas  his  great 
0l{je6l  to  adoniih  by  unexpeded  flaihes  of  thought^ 
tQi  terrify  by  lively  images  of  danger,  and  to  con* 
vince  by  the  mOft  impreSive^  and  mod  conclufivc 
Afgiiments.     While  he  roufed  his  flothful  and  pro* 
pn^ftinating  countrymen  to  check  the  advances^ 
add  revenge  the  aggrellions,  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Wjbo  was  both  a  crafty  and  powerful  enemy;  his. 
orations  equally  proved  the  degeneracy  of  their 
m^nnersi   and!  the  fublimity  of  his  own. genius. 
And  what  muft  have  been  the  commanding  power 
oi  his  delvveii%  to  which  pven  -$^ines,  his  great 
and  able  rival,  according  to  his  own  candid  ac- 
icnowledgment,  could  not  do  juftice !    The  energy 
of  his  manper,  the  modulation  of  his  voice,  and  dig- 
nity of  his  a6lion,  correfppnded  with  the  force  and 
the  compafs  of  his  reafoning,  and  cx)mbined  to  form 
the  orator,  to  whom  is  defer vedly  afligned  the  fore* 
moft  place  in  the  records  of  eloquence'. 

To 

*  DemoftheQes,  B,  C,  359, 

P  '*  I'he  Roman  orator  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical,  his  figures 
$xt  too  ftriking  and  palpable,  the  diviiions  of  his  difcourfe  are 
ifmr^  f ki^7  frooi  tb^  lul^  pf  the .  fchools.     The  manner  of 

Demoftheiiei 
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To  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  improvement,  if  not 
the  invention  of  grammar,  logic,  criticifin,  meta^ 
phyfics,  mufic,  geometry,  medicine,  and  afbonomy; 
and  many  of  the  terms  peculiar  to  eadi  of  thefe 
arts  and  fciences,  clearly  p(Mnt  out  the  coontry  from 
which  we  have  derived  them.  The  refined  inve&« 
tion  of  buMders  embelliihed  their  cities  with  thofe 
regular,  well-proportioned,  and  el^nt  ipecimeiM 
of  archite6lttre,  which  displayed  the  various  ibrms 
of  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian  orders. 
Athens  was  filled  with  temples,  theatres^  porticos,  and 
vefttbules^  of  matchlefe  fymmetry  and  grandeur; 
and  the  pencils  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhatfius,  and  Ptflyg^ 
notus,  and  the  cbifels  of  Alcamencs,  Phideas,  atid 
Polycletus,  decorated  them  with  the  tnoft  beautiful 
piAures,  buAs,  and  flatues.  The  religion  <jf  die 
Greeks  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  exertions 
of  artiils,  and  their  facrifices,  aflemblies^  and  pro- 
cefTions,  were  equally  well  adapted  to  painting, 
bas-relief,  and  fculpture.  Thefe  artifis  animated 
the  Parian  marble,  and  gave  life  and  pailion  to  the 

Demofthenes  is  more  chafte  than  that  of  Cicero.  Could  it  be 
copied,  its  fuccefs  would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  aflembly* 
It  is  rapid  harmony  cxadly  adjufted  to  the  fenfe:  it  is  vehement 
rcafoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  difdain,  bold- 
ne6,  anger>  and  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  ftream  of  arga« 
mcnt :  and  of  all  human  produdlions,  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
prcfent  to  us  the  models^  which  approach  the  neareft  tio  perfec- 
tion.** Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Travels  of  Anachariis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  116.  The  charadler  of  his  genius,  vol.  v,  p.  184* 
Loland's  Preface  to  his  Tranflation  of  Demofthenes,  ift,  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  Philippic,  and  ift,  2d,  and  $dj  Olynthiac  Ora. 
lions. 
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glowing  canvafs.  The  continual  view  of  the  human 
body  in  the  baths,  and  at  the  public  games,  fami- 
liarifed  the  artifts  td  the  contemplation  of  forms 
the  moil  elegant,  and  attitudes  the  mod  graceful 
They  copied  the  &ifdl  ^pearances  of  nature,  and 
by  combining  the  fcattered  beauties  of  various  per- 
foQs  in  one  fubje^,  gave  no  very  inad6<|uatC[  xcp^re-^ 
fetitation  of  that  ideal  excellence,  which  fillied/^ir 
glowing  iadag^inatiens.  Theirs  .  likewife  wa$  that 
cocquifite  judgment,  the  companion  of  genius^  w]}ich 
aiiia»tly  iele^ing  from  art  or  nature  whatever  w&s 
eKoellent,  gave  to  their  ^orks  an  irrefiftibte  charm. 
Such  indeed  W9fi  the  diffufion  of  tafie,  that  even 
t2i«  coQumon  piQople^  by  conil^itly  furye^ing  the 
iirteft  .  fpeCiilien^,  pf  paintiqig  and  fcutpture,:  and 
iMrariqgt  the  mod  finiihed  com]^fitions,  recited  in 
t^  theaitres,  and  publio  aflemblies,  became  quali-* 
fed  to  appreciate;  wijth  correct  judgment^  the  va» 
Biifts,produdto»6  of  itheif  countrymen,  . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TheSubjcQ  contmuecL 

«  ■  r  ,  • 

I  )  • 

xaFT£R  fuch  a  digrelfion  as^  the  foregoing^  which, 
it  may  be  prefiimed,  can  require  no  apology^  as  the 
arts  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  meridian 
glory,  are  the  fubjefts  of  it;  we  unite  the  broken 
thread  of  hiftory  by  remarking,  that  the  memorable- 
war  of  Peloponnefus  derived  its  origin  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Athenians,  Who  were  defirous  of 
humbling  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  making  their 
owti  city  the  centre  of  Grecian  dominioi]|*.  .  At 
the  Athenians  poffeffed  only  a  territory  of  ^  iquaie 
leagues,  while  that  of  the  Spartans  confided  of  SiO^ 
they  were  compelled  to  make  the  moft  vigorous 
exertions,  to  counterbalance,  by  every  means,  the 
fuperior  refources  of  their  rivals.  To  the  diigrace 
of  a  people  fo  refined  and  civilized,  this  war  was 
carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  Barbarians,  and 
prefented  a  wide  fcene  of  calamity  and  difirefs,  of 
cabal  and  civil  difcord,  of  mifcondud;  and  cruelty. 
Athens  was  defolated  by  a  peftilential  fever,  far 
more  deftruflive  than  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  yet 
it  tended  not  to  fix  the  volatile  temper  of  her  citi- 
zens upon  any  meafures  of  peace  ^    The  capricious 

Alcibiades 

»  B.C.  431. 

*  De  Pauw,  vol.  i.  p.  1 15.     Thucydidos,  lib.  ii»  chap.  47,  484 
kc.    Edit,  Bipont.  torn.  ii.  p.  71. 
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Alcibiades  held  forth  the  poffeffion  of  Sicily  as  a 
ilefirable  obje6l  of  conqueft.  To  achieve  this  enter- 
prife,  the  mod  fplendid  and  powerful  fleet  that  ever 
left  the  harbour  of  Athens,  failed  for  the  bay  of 
Syracufe  under  his  command  *.  Becoming  a  prey 
to  the  intrigues  of  faftion,  he  abandoned  the  expe- 
dition, and  by  flight  fliunned  the  fate  to  which  he 
^vas  fentenced.  By  his  advice  the  Spartan^  rein- 
forced the  Syracuiians,  and  the  ftorm  of  their  united 
vengeance  fell  upon  the  Athenians ;  not  a  finglc 
fhip  returned  home,  ^nd  a  few  only  of  the  great 
numbers,  who  compofed  their  army  and  navy, 
efcaped  death  or  captivity.  For  a  fl:riking  d^il 
of  thefe  events,  we  are  indebted  to  Thucydides, 
who,  holding  the  rank  of  a  commander  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  was  himfclf  an  eye-witnefe  of 
many  of  the  tranfaftions  which  he  has  related. 
To  his  nervous  defcription  of  fafts,  he  has  added 
what  may  be  efteemed  no  iinperfed  fpccimens  of 

•  *^  This  difeafe  afHided  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  fuoi* 
men  It  is  conlidered  by  Haller,  and  other  modern  phyficians, 
as  nothing  more  than  a  contagious  fever.  To  feek  in  Ethiopia. 
the  origin  of  a  diforder,  fo  evidently  arifing  from  multitudes  of 
men  heaped  and  preffed  together,  would  be  abfurd;  efpecially  as 
its  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  was 
totaUy  unknown  in  every  other  patt  df  Greece/'     De  Pauw, 

vol.  I.    p.   III. 

The  poets  have  (hewn  their  approbation  of  this  affefting 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  by  adopting  many  of  its*  images 
into  fimilar  defcriptions.  Lucretius,  book  vi.  ver.  1136,  &c. 
Virgil  in  the  third  Georgic,  ver.  478,  and  -^neid  iii.  ver.  137. 
and  Ovid  and  Statius  have  all  followed  Thucydides, 

^  Thucydides,  lib.  vi.  chap.  19,  20,  22. 

4  th^ 
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the  abilities  difplayed  by  thei  greateft  orators  of 
his  time,  and  particularly  by  Pericles,  when  ho 
pr<mounced  a  funeral  oration  upon  the  &H* 
diers  who  had  fallen  in  the  ienrice  of  theit 
wuntry*. 

« 

The  irrefiftible  ibrce  of  thunder,  and  the  viyid 
fiaflies  of  lightning,  were  the  figurative  allufions 
nfed  to  convey  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  Pericles, 
His  talents  raif^  him  to  the  fole  adminiflratioa 
of  pubic  affairs,  and  be  guided  at  his  ibvereign 
di(pafal  a  capricious  populace  for  fifteen  years  \ 
To  the  people  he  looked  for  diflindions  and  bo» 
Hours,  and  to  them  he  iacrificed  the  prineiples  of 
the  ancient  conilitution.  The  engine  of  hia  pio^* 
pularity  was  corruption.  With  the  public  money, 
originally  defined  for  the  defence  of  Attica  in  Gift 
of  itivafion,  he  rewarded  his  countrymieii  for  at- 
tending the  public  afremblie9,  and  enabled  orrery 
one  of  them,  by  the  fanftion  of  an  exprefs  law, 
to  receive  a  gratuity  for  reforting  to  their  favourite 
diverfions  of  the  theatre.  His  fanie  would  reft 
upon  a  very  weak  foundations^  if  it  was  only  fup- 
ported  by  the  fucceis  of  his  adn;iiniftratioa»  in 
bending  the  inclinations  of  his  citizens  to  hia  own 
political  plans,  and  facrificing  their  independence 
to  his  ambition. 

But  fortunately  for  liis  reputation  he  has  the  tef^ 
timony  of  the  moil  unbiafled  men  in  his  &vour ; 

^  Thucydides,  lib.  k  c.  22.  lib.il.  c.  35, 
«  B.C.  430. 

for^ 
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fqr^  from  thie  high  encomium  of  Socrates,  theaaec* 
dotQS  of  Plutarchi  and  the  candid  and  honourable 
teilimony  of  Thucydides,  who  was  baniih^  at  his 
iuftigation,  we  may  juftly  conclude  that  he  was  the 
patron  of  the  arts ;  that  as  a  public  fpeaker  he  was 
moil  eloquent;  that  as  a  flatefinan,  his  abilities 
v(^vc  ponfummate;  and  that  in  the  midft  of  the 
crueUy  and  venality  of  his  countrymen,  he  difdained 
the  acquiition  of  wealth,  au4  abhorred  the  pradice 
of  revenge. 

.  T\^enty-feven  years  put  a  period  to  the  war  of 
Peloppnnefus,  and  extinguished  the  glory  of  the 
Athenians.  The  burning  of  their  fleet,  and  the 
dempUtiqi;!  of  thofe  walls  pf  the  city,  the  expeuce 
Qf  which  had  been  defrayed  by  the  fpoils  and  trea- 
iieres  of  the  Perfians,  attefted  the  triumph  of  Ly- 
&nder,  the  ambitious,  but  uncorrupt  general  of  the 
Spartans.  Thrafybulus,  with  a  fmall  baud  of  &ia:ids» 
efie£i;ed  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrant^  and 
received  an  olive  crown  as  the  fole  reward  of  this^ 
beroic  adion,  Cimon  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
difgraced  country,  and,  after  a  fignal  defeat  of  the 
Lacedemonian  navy,  re-eilajbliihed  its  ancient  gfy 
y^rnment.  While  Athens  was  again  rifing  to.  glory 
:|nd  diilin&ion,  the  Thebans,  nnder  the  condu6i;  of 
^paminondas  and  Pelopidas,  wbofe  ibcial  virtues 
and  military  talents  did  equal  honour  to  their  illuf- 
trious  chara6lers,  checked  the  power  of  Sparta ; 
and  the  battle  of  Leudra  rewarded  their  valour 
with  complete  fuccefi.,  But  the  fun  of  Theban 
greatnefs  fet  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  where  Epa- 

minondaf 
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tnlnonttttft  (^xplml  lit  the  ttrmn  of  vlftory  ^  Nof 
dltl  iWhmi  long  ei\|f>y  the  revival  of  her  power  j 
for  Milllji  of  ^ttteetbfi,  eqtmlly  rllfthipfuifheH  by  thfl 
proflipfrtty  of  hU  oontlu^t,  mirl  the  graitncft  of  hU 
mnlruioii^  ohlrtlnrd  the  foverrlgnty  of  (Ireece,  mo 
left  hy  Ihtrtguri^ftml  eomtptlon,  thwo  hy  hln  proweft 
iti  the  flehl.  The  viHory  or  CluertMiert  rxtltig[uirt\ed 
the  Imtepeiidence  of  thetiitjekti  (tutes  ttud  the 
ilteeeetlhig  events  ktrl  the  fouhcUtioii  of  a  wm 
empire  *» 

Tlte  mod  remftrkuhle  ehftnpfe«  by  flow  degfrfes 
totik  pfttt'e  to  the  ttittoner»  of  the  AthenlftMi  and 
inrparcfl  the  way  for  the  iiitrotUi^^llon  of  the  MMtf 
dotuAo,  Attd  Afh^rwfttilN  of  the  Uoitifttt  power.  Wbeo, 
HA  Xenophon  reitiftiked,  It  w^an  enltoiiutry  to  ftdorii 
tlte  feiirtu  of  Attlen  with  the  roftly  vmiirli  of  Slelly 
tittd  Allft  Minor,  tlie  hixttt-y  of  rep«t\i  bre^itie  (Utftl 
to  the  ntanners  of  the  people.  PiivrttceMiavttgAnce 
kept  jwiee  whh  ptihlle  profnfion;  Inlloml  of  the 
bread,  herb^  and  thnple  fnre,  teeontinrntled  by  the 
hm  of  Solon,  the  Atheniutm  availed  thentfelven  of 
their  extenflve  eoniinetve  to  linp.nt  the  dainties  of 
dlftant  eoatU,  which  were  ferved  tip  with  all  the 
reflnententi*  of  etillnarv  art.  In  fnmn  c  r,  the  tIelU 
CI0U8  wlnei*  of  IVprnS  were  oooletl  with  l^iow  ;  anil 
In  winter,  gathtncN  tif  lh>wer%  piorutrd  at  Kiinit 

^  A  i^t\v  (ketch  n(  tlio  ilmrt^Aoi*  t)f  K|iAtn(tmtHl(i!«  U  givrh  In  iht 
TrAfttli  or  Atidvlmilis  v.  li.  p.  80.  Ami  \)\w  mi  M%  ApproprUtc 
oivurs  In  SU  Wfthoi  Urtlolgh's  I  Ultoty  ol'tho  WmM,  h.  lii.  p.  1 1;. 
tlc«ro  pfrif^rretl  him  to  rtll  »ho  Un*iUM  hoitn?*  *•  t'lprtii^inhiulm 
|HtKi«fi  med  JuJIwIoCutt^vU/*  k  Hit:,  vi*^* 
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expence,  adorned  the  tables,  and  encircled  the  "^ 
heads  of  this  luxuriant  people.  The  martial  fongs 
of  their  anceftors  became  unfafliioriable ;  and  pa- 
rafiteS)  dancers,  and  jbufFoons,  crowded  their 
fumptuous  feafts.  An  exceffive  fondnefs  for  horfes, 
and  the  purfuits  of  the  chace  exhaufted  the  finances 
of  the  youths,  who  were  vitiated  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  harlots,  or  corrupted  by  the  licentious 
philofophy  of  fophifts.  Difdaining  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  of  their  progenitors,  and  blind  to  the 
encroachments  of  politic  and  enterprifing  enemies, 
tjiey  gave  a  loofe  to  luxury,  and  licentioufnels. 
The  public  revenues,  which  had  been  formerly 
expended  in  the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies, 
were  lavifhed  upon  theatrical  exhibitions,  games, 
and  feftivals.  Frivolous  curiofity  and  tame  irrefo- 
lution  became  the  charafteriftics  of  a  people,  whom 
no  fenfe  of  danger  or  fhame  could  roufe  to  martial 
exertions,  even  when  their  enemies  were  ftripping 
them  of  their  mod  valuable  territories,  and  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  fteps  to  Athens  itfelf. 

The  death  of  Philip  ^  induced  the  Athenians  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  The  alacrity  of 
his  renowned  fucceffor  was  foon  difplayed  in  fub- 
duing,  and  his  clemency  in  pardoning,  their  de- 
feftion.  The  exploits  of  Alexander  the  G  reat, 
who  undertook  his  expedition  againft  Darius  with 
a  view  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Greece,  form  an 
interefting    portion    of    this    period    of    hiftory. 

^  B.  C.  335. 

VOL.  I.  z  Although 
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Although  the  Greeks  were  deprived  during  his* , 
i-eign  of  their  independence,  yet  the^y  were  left  at 
full  liberty  to  follow  the  di6lates  of  their  own  in- 
clinations, with  refpeft  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  and  even  in  martial  affairs  they  fhared  the 
triumphs  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  Eaft. 

This  great  and  accompHflied  Hero  was  himfelf 
diftinguiflied  by  a  love  of  the  arts  and  of  litera- 
ture: he  patronized  Lyfippus  the  moft  eminent  fta- 
tuary,  and  Apelles  the  greateft  painter  of  his  age ; 
and  he  preferved  as  his  moft  invaluable  treafure>  a 
copy  of  his  favourite   Homer,   in  a  rich   cafkefe 
found  among  the  fpoils  of  Darius.     To  the  moft 
extraordinary  talents  he  united  an  ardent  and  ua* 
controulable  temper,  headftrong  paflions,  and  aa 
tftiquehchable  thirft  for  dominion.     Although  his 
condu6l  was  tarniflied  with  fome  atrocious  failles 
of   rage    and    cruelty,    yet    enlightened   by  the 
precepts   of  Ariftotle,    to   whofe   care   his    father 
Philip  entrufted  the  important  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation, after  paying  that  eminent  philofopher  the 
moft  diftinguilhing  compliment  a  tutor  ever  re- 
ceived, he  improved  his  extenfive  conquefts  to  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind.     He  built  many  cities 
in  the  moft  convenient  fituations,  and  introduced' 
the  civilization  of  Greece  into  barbarous  countries. 
His  life  exhibited  many  fplendid  examples  of  cle* 
inency,  humanity,  and  generofity,  even  amid  the 
fervour  of  youth,  and  the  impetuofity  of  viftory.  • 
Ills  race  of  glory,  was  indeed   ihort;  but  he  out- 
liripped  all  his  competitors  m  his  enterprifes,  as 

well 


well  as  in  his  fuccefs.  Even  after  imdkirig  fiiU 
allowances  for  the  ii6lions  and  ^c^geratibns  of  his 
flattering  hiftorians,  the  moil  authentic  accounts 
of  his  life  are  futBcient  to  prove,  if  we  reqolleS 
the  brillianGy  of  his  wit,  his  perfonal  {li*ength  and 
courage,  his  talents  for  war,  the  vaft  Elevation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  ra^id  conquefts, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  per- 
fonages,  whofe  hiftory  ftands'recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  *. 

Some  time  after  his  death  the  Athenians  foljcited 
the  proteftion  of  the  Romans  to  fl^elter  them  froni 
the  oppreffion  of  Philip,  the  fecond  of  that  name^ 
King  of  Macedon  *.  Governed  in  appearance  by 
their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  they  were  obliged 
tb  ibow  the  mod  obfeguious  attention  to  tbeff 
proteftprs,  in  order  to  avoid  beibg  confidered  as 
jfche  ungrateful  abettors  of  rebellion  and  tumult. -*f 
The  decifions  for  war  or  peace,  the  exa6li.ons 
of  taxes,  and  iEtll  political  regulations,  were  n6 
longer  left,  to  their  determination,  but  depended 
upon  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  fenate.  The  fpirtt 
of  the  people  however  was  bent  to  obedieiiice ;  a^d 
that  fubmiflion  to  foreign  command,  which  in  the 
davs  of  Miltiades,  or  a  Cimon,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  worfe  than  death,  was  oonfidered  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Folybiiis  as  an  eafy,  and 
even  a  gratify ingHomage.    Greece  could  however 

'  For  a  fine  dmraAcr  of  Alexandet^the  Great,  which  cotif 
firms  die  propriety  of  my  ftatemem,  M  Momer<iuiett,  liv.  x. 
c.  14.  '^  B.  C.  190. 

t  %  ftill 
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ftill  claim  the  glorious  fuperiority  of  bc'mg  the 
A^liftrefs  of  the  arts,  and  of  teaching  them  to  the 
unpoliibed  conquerors  of  the  world*  The  Romans 
were  gradually  refined  by  the  people  they  bad  fub- 
diied;  and  the  captive  Greeks  introduced  tafte, 
elegance,  and  literature  among  the  rough  war- 
riors of  Latium  *. 

In  the  tinie  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome",  the 
Athenians,  a6luated  by  their  ancient  love  of 
liberty,  efpoufed  the  caiife  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards of  Brutus  jind  Caffius;  and  they  erected 
flatues  of  thefe  illuilrious  patriots  near  thofe  of 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  who  had  ilain  the 
tyrant  Uipparchus.  Unfortunate  upon  both  occa^ 
lidns  in  the  part  they  took,  they  experienced  the 
clemency  both  of  Julius  and  of  Auguftus  Csefar. 
Athens  was  long  celebratecf  as  the  abode  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  the  feat  of  learning.  Here  Horace  completed 
his  education,  and  to  this  place  the  great  Roman 
Orator  fent  his  fon  to  be  inftrufted  by  Cratippus; 
and  here  likewife  Pomponius,  his  accompliflied 
and  virtuous  friend,  from  his  refidence  in  the 
country,  and  his  pro6cien<^  in  its  literature,  ob- 
tained the  honourable  appellation  of  Atticus. 

•  That  this  place  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  a  fubfequent  p^iod,  we  learn  from  the 
eloquent  addrefs  of  St.  Paul,  £j|  well  adapted  to 

'  Grsecia  capta  fenim  vi^lorem  cepit,  6r  artcs 
Intulit  agrefti  Latio  Hprat.  Epift.  2. 

™  B.  C.  50. 

the 
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the  favourite  purfuits  and  opinions  of  its  inhabt<^ 
tants^  And  that  their  fuperftitious  difpofition 
Hill  remained,  was  evident  from  their  dedication  of 
Wr  altar  to  the  **  Unknown  God."  They  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  fame  eager  purfuit  of  novelty, 
which  had  marked  their*  charafter  in  the  time  of 
Demofthencs ;  and  their  tafte  fv  the  works  of  the 
poets  was  ftill  flouriftiing.and  correft.  Under  the 
mild  empire  of  Trajan  %  they  retained  their  fond- 
nefs  for  the  precious  monuments  of  feulpture,  as  , 
Pliny  mentions,  that  in  his  time  Athens  was  adorned 
nvith  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  fiatues.  They 
^ound  in  Adrian  a  generous  benefa6ior ;  he  beftowed 
tipon  them  new  privileges ;  and  the  city  under  his 
aufpicious  influence  refle^d  a  faint  ray  of  her 
.former  glory.  It  long  continued  to  be  the  ia* 
V'Ourite  abode  of  philofopbers ;  and  when  Synefiuf^ 
jjf  Alexandria,  an  elegant  writer  of  the  fifth  cen^  . 
tury,  vifited  it,  he  remarked,  that  the  celebrated 
'^x>ionade  or  porch,  from  which  the  Stoic  philo(b>- 
pliers  bad  taken  their  name,  had  been  firipped  of 
itSi  elegant  pillures,  and  was  delerted  by  the  fol^ 
lowers  of  Zeno. 

Alaric^-the  favagi  piunderer  of  Italf^  extended 
-his  conquefis  to  Greece,  and  marked  his  Heps  by 
ruin  and  devailati/^n  K  He  p^ed  the  firaights  of 
Thermopylae, .  from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful, 
or  perhaps  ignorant  o#  t4te  difafier  of  -Xerxes,  and 
the  glory  of  i^eonidas,  retired  as  he  advanced.* 

'^  Ads  XTiii.     Demofthenis  Philip,  i, 
#  A.  C.  114.  f  A.  C.  410, 

z  3  As 
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As  fooD  as  the  voice  of  :his  herald  was  lieard  at 
Athens,  the  defceodantts  6f  thofe  heroes,  who  had 
eopquered  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  opened  their 
gates.  What  other  proof  need  be  mentioned  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  ?  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Greece  yielded  to  the  vidorious  arms  of 
Mahomet  the  fecoad,  and  continues  in  the  poiTef- 
fidn  of  the  Turks  to  this  day. 

I.  The  pre/km  State  of  Greece. 

•  •  • 

The  ravaged  k^  fucceffive  conquerors  have  affifled 
Ithe  flow  but  certain  hand  of  time  in  hadening  the 
deftruftion  of  ancient  Athens,  Ever  fince  the 
Turks  have  had  the  country  in  their  pofleiiioni 
they  have  eterted  a  wanton  induftry,  dnd  ti^owii 
tiiie  natural  hoftilrty  of  ignorance  to  tafte,^  by  mu^ 
tilating  ft^tues,  demoliibing  temples,  and  defacing 
the  elegant  tbtms  of  fculpture.  The  cuHous  tra- 
irdler,  however,  has  ftill  futficient  fcope  for  the 
indulgence  o£  his  pleating  melancholy,  and  for 
giving  way  to  tboie  mixed  ienfattoiA  of  forrow  SKid 
delight,  for  which  no  language  can.  fupply  an 
adequate  MHie.  Such  are  his  feelings  when  his 
3maginati(yi|  pi^fents  to  bim  t||ie  Genius  of  ancient 
precce,  bound  in  the  iron  fetters  of  defpotifm, 
reclining  his  head  amidft  broken  walls  and 
proflrate  columns,  while  liberty,  the  mufes,  and 
the  arts,  are  fpeediiig  theit  flight  from  thefe  ua- 
bappy  regions.  On  an  aftual  furiey  of  the  ruins 
of  Athens,  the  traveller  may  be  furprifed  that  the 
fight  of  fuch  bbjefls  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  the 

9  barbarian 
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iNirbarian  cotiquerors  to  admire  the  enchanting 
beauties  of  architefture.  Every  colonnade,  portico, 
^nd  pillar  he  beholdsj  nay,  every  ftep  he  takes, 
c?intiot  fail  to  Carry  back  his  fancy,  without  any 
violent  effort  to. diflant  periods^  and  lead  him  to 
combine  remote  events  with  prefent  appearances. 
On  the  abrupt  and  craggy  rock  of  the  Acropolis  was 
jen&ed  the  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  famed 
for  the  golden  ftatUe,  which  was  one  of  the  choiceft 
pwduftions  of  Phidias.  It  is  now  imperfeftly  re* 
prefented  only  by  huge  maffes  of  marble*  From 
this  fpot  may  beidiftinfty  feen,  when  the  fun  gilda 
the  horizon  with  his  evening  rays,  the  white  column 
erefiled  to  Thefeus  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  1  he 
Piraeus,  the  rend wtied, port  of  Athens,  to  which  th^ 
tfiumtphant  fleet  of  Themiftocles  returned  ladcii 
with  the  fpoiUiOf  the  Peruans,  is  now  diflinguifhed 
©ijily.by  the  traces;o4'a,  fmall  theatre,  and  a  monaf^ 
iwy  of  mean  architecture.  The  ruins  of  temples 
Had'  theatres,  intermixed  with  flat-roofed  cottages^ 
and  marble  tablets  infcribed  with  charadlers,  which 
ineitiier  the  igndl^aot  Turks  nor  the  modern  Gree^ 
can  decipher,  are  melancholy  memorials  of  a  more 
Bpble  aiid  a  mo^e  refined  people.  "Jhe  marble 
fragments  fpund  aii¥ing  the  ruins  of  the  ichools 
atteftthe  diligence  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  who 
infcribed  upon  them  the  names  of  their  fcholars. 
The  ©deun>  of  Pericles,  which  once  refounded  with 
Che  notes  of  the  lyre^  mnd  the  fublime  flrains  oF 
the  ehqral  fo^>g^  ^an  at  prefent  be  traced  only  by 
its  lofty  and  broken  wall,  and  is  deformed  by  the 

i  *  rude 
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rude  outwork  of  a  Turkifh  caftle '.  The  iliores  of 
Attica  are  wafte  and  defolate ;  few  villages  are  to 
be  feen  from  Eleulis  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The 
eye  of  the  inquifitive  traveller  difcerns  nothing 
but  fcatterered  ruins  along  a  coaft  of  eighty  miles 
in  extent  Nature  herfelf  feems,  in  fome  refpefts, 
to  fympathize  with  the  glooroy  defolation  of  the 
place;  for  the  once  full  and  flowing  Iliffus,  on 
whofe  margin  Socrates  reclined  to  converfe  with  his 
difciple  Phedrus,  is  now  almoft  dried  up,  and  its 
banks,  once  ihaded  with  lofty  and  waving  planes^ 
are  now  bare  and  unfruitful 

Every  man  of  claffical  tafte  feels  a  melancholy 
pleafure.  in  forming  this  contraft,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  make  in  confequence  of  the  diligent  re- 
fearches  of  Wheeler,  Spon,  and  Chandler.  But  he 
may  receive  a  more  lively  fatisfaftion  from  the  re- 
fearches  of  Stuart,  who  from  fragments  of  buildings 
and  broken  pillars  has  traced  fuch  plans  and  eleva* 
tions  of  the  original  buildings,  and  explained  them 
fo  clearly  in  his  three  fplendid  and  coftly  volumes,  as 
to  give  a  wry  expreflive  reprefentation  of  the  city 
in  its  ancient  ftate  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

However  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  are  de» 
prcffed  by  their  haughty  tyrants,  they  ftill  retain 
marks  of  their  original  charaQier.  They  poffefi 
much  of  that  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  vivacity 

%  Chandler's  Travels,  p.  78,  85,  &c, 

of 
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of  temper,  .and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  diC- 
tinguifhed  their  anceftors  *.  The  native  chara6ler  of 
the  people  long  continues  like  the  peculiarity  of 
the  foil,  which  is  the  fame  as  it  was  of  old ;  Attica 
is  ftill  famed  for  olives,  grapes,  and  figs ;  and  the 
neighbouring  flopes  of  Hymettus  ftill  abound  with 
bees,  which  produce  moft  delicious  honey.  But  a 
long  ftate  of  fervitude  and  fuperftition  has  de- 
graded the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the 
recoUeftion  or  the  fear  of  blows  and  indignities 

'  Eaton's  Survey,  p.  354,  &c.  Chandler^  p.  117,  iio. 
Stuart's  Athens.  '<  lis  ont  one  pditefle  d'efprit  natorelle^  et 
beancoup  d'adrefle  dans  toutes  les  affaires  qu'ils  entreprennent.'* 
Spon,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  92,     Wheler^  p.  SS^* 

From  an  animated  vindication  of  the  character  of  his  country^ 
men  from  the  charge  of  ftupidity  and  want  of  fptrit,  fee  the  elo. 
qnent  addrefs  of  the  learned  Dr.  Coray  in  the  Difcours  Prelimi. 
mire  to  his  Tranflati^n  of  Hippocrates.  The  conclufion  of  it  is 
ffi  animated,  and  written  fo  moch^in  the  ijpirit  of  a  coontryroan 
of  Homer,  that  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  Reader  the  pleafiira 
ofpcrbfingit. 

"  Des  defpotes  tranfplantes  de  Pancienne  Rome,  apr^s  avoir 
par  one  adminiftration  auffi  itupide  que  tyrannique  rellche  tons 
let  reflbrts  de  la  ibciete,  entrave  I'infl-uence  du  plus  beau  des 
dixnats,  (buiUe,  ebranle  leur  tr5ne  par  les  crimes  les  |^as  affrenx, 
ont  fini  par  vous  livrer  i  des  tyrans,  encore  plus  ftupides  et  plus 
feroces.  Ce  font  eux  qui  ont  forge  des  chaines  que  vous  portez^ 
nation  malheureufe,  mais  refpedable  dans  votre  malheur !  Ce  fera 
Tons  qui  les  briferez.  En  attendant  cet  heureox  moment,  qui 
fans  doute  n'eft  pas  eloigne,  vous  pouvez  avec  confiance  adreifer 
ji  vos  tyrans  ce  qu'un  de  nos  poetes  fait  dire  i  la  vigne  rongee  par 
lui  animal  devaftateur> 

'Offffni  $mff7Fnaon  0-91,  Tfctytf  SvojiAfi^"    P.  i8o* 

too 
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too  often  infliSed  by  their  tyrants,  makes  then\ 
ftoop  to  the  artifices  of  cunning  and  diiTmiulation. 
The  Albanians,  a  hardy  .and  courageous  race,  who 
keep  flocks  upon  the  purple  declivities  of  Hymettus 
and  Citheron,  or  gather  olives  on  the  green  banks 
of  the  Cephifus,  are  defcended  iiom  the  Spartans. 
Their  patience  of  fatigue,  and  their  defperate 
bravery,  which  has  been  fometimep  roufed  by  ex*? 
trcme  oppreffion,  prove,  the  juftnefs  of  their  pre- 
teafions  to  fuch  an  origin.  When  we  obfervc 
that  the  fparks  of  original  genius  and  courage  are 
ilill  extant  among  this  people,  it  mud  excite  a 
wiOi,  that  captives  fo  undeferving  and  unfortu' 
jfiate  ^ould  be  aififted  to  break  their  chaiiis.  Ftf 
from  being  admitted  tt>  iny  priVilegete  ivhaleVeri 
Vhieh  C4n  blittg  theiii  upon  an  equality  with  their 
inafters,  they  are  kept  in  the  moft  abje^  fervitude, 
and  continue  in  the  fame  miferable  flate  as  when 
they  were  firft  conquered.  They  retain  the  farad 
rights  they  ever  had  to  fh^ke  off  the  Tiirkifli  yokt, 
and  to  affert  their  claims  to  independence.  Th6 
frequent  wars  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks 
might  aftbrd  them  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
emancipa^tion  ;  and  no  ejiiterprife  could  be  more 
worthy  of  the  Emperor  who  r\6\V  fills  the  tlirotitf 
of  Ruffia,  than  to  aflift  their  courageous  eflfOrts  in 
a  manner  more  vigorous  and  cffedual,  than  was 
done  in  the  late  war  between  Catherine,  the 
great  and  the  Turks.  The  fate  of  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  Poland  extinguilhcs  the  hope  of 
reftoration   to   complete   independence  fVom  that 

quarter : 
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quarter :  bat  the  governnictit  of  Peterfbargh  t^ouM 
doubtlds  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  I'orte, 
if  we  confid^r  the  difi^renit  f{yirit  of  its,  religious 
creed,  and  its  ^more  advanced  ftate  of  civilisation. 
If  the  modern  Greeks  could  be  placed  in  fo  advan- 
tageous a  fitiiation,  the  predifHon  of  Peter  the  Great 
ni%ht  be  verified ;  aiid  the  arti^^  whieh  h^te  dvi- 
InEed  northern  £um[)e^  migh^  return,  lifter  b&vibg 
taken  an  extenfive  bircalt^  to  enlighten  and  adom 
the  country  of  their  birth. 

::^^  I  cannot  better  ^20it^)ire  the  tratifmigration 
6f  fcience  than  to  the  til^ulation  of  blood  in  the 
hufiHan  body }  and  t  forefee  thiat  thi^  will  dtie  time 
or  other  forfake  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
aild  fettle  among  us  foir  m^y  lages,  to  return  again 
jiita  Greece,  their  firft  ^iiode  •/' 


f  Wl»0n  we  recal  the  3^^  of  Grecian  glory, 
dlifinrg  Which  the  art^  of  |>eace  and  w^r  rofe  to  the 
gfrditeft  height, — wh^  patriots,  ftaieftnen,  philo- 
ihpher«,  poets,  and:  aitifts,  were  fo  eminetitly  diifc 
thijl^ift^d  foi»  virtue,  wiftlbtn,  and  elegance,  'ive 
cftttif^  help  indiUgihg  a  Wlfli,  that  the  inhabitants 
0f  th!e  '  fame  ddightfal  •  and  intereftitifg  regions 
Cdttid*  be  allowed  fo  giv^full  fcope  to  then  Original 
geiiiUIBS  ^ild  Ih^t  the  defee«idants  of  an  Ariflides, 
an  Agefilaus,  a  Socrates,   and  a  Leonida^,  €6Uld 

*  From  the  Speech  of  the  Czat  Fetef,  Memoirs  of  Litcra. 
jure,  vol.  i.  p.  361, 

^     '  not 
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not  only  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of 
their  iUuftrious  anceflors,  without  extortion  and 
without  flavery^  but  be  encouraged  to  emulate 
their  fame. 

For  the  affiftance  of  the  memory  in  chronolo- 
gical arrangements^  we  may .  diftinguiih  the  re- 
markable periods  of  Grecian  hiftory  by^bi^r  me- 
morable epochs.  The  firfl  is  the  age  of  Solott^  or 
the  eilabliiliment  of  the  laws,  R  C.  594;.  the 
fecond  is  the  age  of  Jlri/iides^  or  of  martial  gloiy, 
R,  C.  480;  the  third  of  PerickSj  or  of  luxui^  and 
the  arts,  B.  C  450;  and  the  fourth  that  of  Mh 
komet  IL  or  complete  degradation,  A.  C.  l-kSS, ; 

£nough  may  be  colle£bed  from  the  foregoing 
detail  to  afcertain  V^  tliat:  the  commonwealths  ^ 
Greece,  while  they  maintained  their  liberty,  were 
the  moft  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  exifted. 
They  were  the  politeft,  the  braveft,  and  the  wiftft 
of  men.  In  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  little  more  than 
a  century,  they  became  fuch  fiatefmen,  warriors^ 
orators,  hiilorians,  phyficians,  poets,  critics^  painters^ 
ibulptors,  architedsj  and  laft  of  all  philofopheis, 
that  one  can  hardly  help  confidering  that  goldm 
period  as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of  human 
nature,  to  ihow  to  what  perfe6tion  the  fpeciei 
might  afcend^" 

On  looking  back  to  thofe  times,  when  the  Greeks 

<  Harris's  Hennesy 

carried 
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carried  their  various  inventions  and  improvements 
to  fuch  perfedion,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  obligations,  which  ancient  Rome  and  modern 
Europe  have  been  under  to  them.  Greece  has 
been  the  inftrudrefs  of  the  civilized  world.  To 
her  indeed  all  polilhed  nations  are  deeply  indebted 
for  hblding  out  the  light  of  genius,  philofophy,  and 
:tafte,  to  guide  their  ileps  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  and  intelle£lual  powers  of  the  mind. 

.yj  Emulation  was  the  great  incentive  to  exertion 
ill  every  branch  of  art,  and  every  fcene  of  action. 
sAil  attempts  were  carried  to  the  utmoft  ph:ch  of  • 
attainable  perfeftion.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades 
jdid  not  fuflfer  Themiftocles  to  fleep;  and  the  ap- 
plaule  beftowed  upon  Herodotus  at  the  OJympic 
^mes  ftimulated  Thucydides  to  compofe  his  im- 
mortal work.  The  efforts  of  genius  are  not  con- 
fined to  fervile  imitation,  for  genius  may  (Irlke 
into  innumerable  paths.  The  Greeks  have  fliewn 
us  that  excellence  even  of  the  higheft  order  is  at- 
itainable ;  and  it  remains  for  us,  if  we  pofiefs  my 
:01lpacity,  if  we  are  animated  by  ambition,  and 
4itipeUed  by  a  fpirit  of .  enterprife  like  theirs,  to 
jmake  repeated  and  unremitting  exertions,  until 
Our  endeavours  terminate  as  theirs  have  done,  in 
,ii^w  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  and  improvements  in 
the  various  branches  of  art,  fcience,  and  literature. 

The  hiftory  we  have   been  confidering  cannot 

iail  to  fuggeil  to  the  Englifh  reader  various  points 

of  refemblance  to  the  ilate  and  qircuuifiances  of 

6  .his 
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his  owa  country.  The  ftruggtes  for  power,  an^ 
the  intriguei  of  parties  and  popular  leaders,  the 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  high  pretenfions  to  de>- 
mination,  occafionally  finking  into  fubferviency, 
and  then  again  ri(ing  from  tame  acquiefcence 
to  new  claims,  new  jealoufies,  the  moft  a6tive 
exertions  of  power,  and  the  moft  ftrenuous  vindb 
cation  of  rights ; — the  tendencies  of  the  ftate  to 
great  acceffion  of  empire,  and  the  obftacles  to  a 
continuance  of  diftant  and  widely  fpread  domi- 
nion ; — the  gradual  increaie  of  power  and  opulence 
from  fourees  of  commerce ;  the  confequent  {pint 
of  diflipation,  and  prevalence  of  luxury,  tending 
to  diffolve  the  very  ftrength  and  profperity  they 
gave  birth  to — thefe  circumftances,  connedie^ 
Svith  the  political  career  of  a  free  government; 
and  the  civil  concerns  of  a  commercial  and 
maritime  country,  are  no  where  more  fully  dis- 
played than  in  the  hiftory  of  the  republic  of 
Athens. 

*rhe  clofer  and  more  exaA  refemWance  between 
Attica  and  Great  Britain  is  difcernible  in  our  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  the 
eloquence  of  our  public  fpeakers,  the  bravery  of 
our  failors,  and  the  ikiil  and  valour  of  our  admirals 
and  generals.  While  we  are  eager  to  eftablifli  this 
refemblance,  fo  flattering  to  our  national  pride; 
and  whilft  our  Ifland  reflefts  the  image  of  the 
literature,  archite^ure,  fculpture,  and  tafte,  which 
{6  eminently  diftinguilhed  the  Greeks;  and  we 
furpafs  thetjti  in  navigation,    commerce,   icience, 

and 
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and  philofophy ;  let  us  be  extremely  careful,  that 
cur  chara6lers  and  manners  have  no  mixture  of 
the  fti6tious  fpirit,  levity,  corruption,  and  degene- 
racy, which  marked  the  dectind  of  their  glory; 
but  that  we  emulate  the  virtue,  valour,  patriotifm, 
and  refinement   of   their    greatest    aten^    and 
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The  Hiftory  of  Rome.  ^ 

♦1^  fl^ITH  refpeft  to  the  eminent  charafter  and  the 
political  importance  of  the  Romans,  their  hiftory 
is  more  fplendid  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Like  the  fculptured  column  of  Trajan,  it  is  a  mo- 
nument of  triumphs.  It  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  Greece,  difplays  greater  viciffitudes  of 
afiairs,  and  records  the  lives  of  an  equdl,  if  not 
a  greater  number  of  illuflrious  warriors  and  fiatef- 
men.  The  Romans  efiabliflied  their  empire  not  fo 
y  much  by  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  as  by  the  perfe- 
luring  efforts  of  wifdom  and  valour.  They  were 
extraoodinary  both  in  the  noblenefs  and  in  the 
debafement  of  their  chara6ler  ;  for  in  their  progrefi 
to  dominion,  they  exercifed  virtues  which  far  ex- 
ceeded, and  in  the  decline  of  their  empire,. they 
were  dilgraced  with  vices,  which  fell  much  below  ' 
the  common  flandard  of  human  nature. 

The  profpecl  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of  its 
greateft  power,  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  our  minds 
with  aftonifhment.  At  the  time  when  the  vir- 
tuous and  warlike  Trajan  filled  the  imperial 
throne,  the  Romans  had  reached  the  fummit  of 
dominion  and  magnificence.     The  metropolis  of 

the 


the  empire  and^its  fuburbs  extending  beyond  the 
feven  celebrated  hills,  were  bounded  by  a  circum- 
ference of  fifty  miles.     More  populous  than  Baby-^ 
'  Ion,  Nineveh,  oi*  Thebes,  or  any  capital  of  modern 
Europe,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  thoufand".     It  abounded  with 
manfions  remarkable  for  height  and  fpacioufnefs } 
it  was  interfperfed  with  gardens  and  groves,   an(i^ 
was  decorated  with  every  edifice,  which  could  con-^    ? 
tribute  either  to  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  public.     Fountains,  baths,  aque- 
dufts,  bridges,    markets,  obelifks,  fquaresj  courts 
of  juftice,  porticos^  palaces,    amphitheatres^    and 
temples,   filled   the  auguft  profpeft.     The  temple 
of  Ops  was  enriched  with   the   gold  of  fubdued 
liionarchs ;  the  roftra  were  decked  with  the  naval 
i^ils  of  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages;  and  uponlhf 
lofty  arches  were  defcribed  in  the  moft  excjuifite. 
fculpture,    the    various     victories     and     fplehd^d 
triumphs  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world*^    Among 
the  public  buildings  were  more  particularly  ob- 
ferved    by   the   aftonifhed   fpeftator,    the    elegant 
forum  pf  Trajan,     the    ample    theatres   of   Mar- 
cellus  and  Pompey,  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the 

"  Upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  extent  and  the  population  of  Rome 
there  is  a  very  excellent  note  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  ii* 
p.  473.  4to.  edit.  He  ftates  at  large  the  data,  upon  which  his 
calculation  of  the  inhabitants  proceeds.  There  is  a  Curious 
differ tation  upon  this  fubjedl  in  the  Memoires  de  1' Academic  des 
Infcriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p*  191.  by  D'Anville*  The  only  capital 
in  the  known  world  more  populous  than  ancient  Rome  is  Pekin  irt 
China,  which  Da  Halde  reckons  at  three  millions* 

VOL.  I.  A  a  wide 
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wide  circumference  of  the  Circus  Maxitnu8,  the 
Capitol  rearing  its  majeftic  ll^uftures  above  the 
Tarpeian  Rock ;  the  imperial  Palace,  from  the 
magnificent  portico  of  which  the  Emperor  could 
overlook  the  whole  city;  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
diftinguiflied  hy  the  coloffal  ftatue  of  that  deity, 
ereded  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
^gity;  and  the  domp  of  .the  fublime  Pantheon, 
,  eminent  for  its  incomparable  fymmetry,  and  re- 
gular proportions.  All  thefe  buildings  prefented 
the  folid  ftyle  of  the  Tufcan,  or  the  more  elegant 
orders  of  GreciaA  architecture,  and  were  adorned 
with  the  moil  beautiful  produftions  of  painting  and 
fculpture.  Above  thefe  ftately  edifices^  arofe  a  lofty 
pillar  of  white  marble,  exhibiting,  in  the  moft 
lively  images  of  fculpture,  the  Dacian  viftories  of 
Trajan,  whofe  coloffal  figure  crowned  the  fummit 
.  The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  grandeur  of  thefe 
Vuildings  proved,  that  this  city  was  the  refidence 
of  the  mailers  of  the  world  ;  as  the  ingenuity,  the 
prod uft ions,  the  arts,  and  the  riches  of  all  countries 
confpired  to  aggrandize  and  embellifli  it. 

Twenty  thoufand  feleft  troops,  either  diftin- 
guifhed  as  regular  patroles,  or  praetorian  cohorts, 
watched  both  night  and  day  over  the  fecurity  of 
this  populous  and  fpacious  city,  l^o  this  feat  of 
fupreme  power  anibafladors  were  fent  from  the 
mod  remote  regions,  to  lay  the  diadems  of  Kings 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  From  hence  marched 
the  proconfuls,  lieutenants,  and  praetors,  fur- 
jounded  by  numerous  trains  of  attendants,    and 

1  efcorted 
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eicbrted  by  cohorts  of  foot  and  fqaadrbns  of  horfe, 
to  take  the  command  of  their  refpeftive  provinces. 
They  travelled  over  ftraight  and  fpacidus  roads, 
Which  interfered   the  empire  in  every  dire6lion, 
and  which  were  fo  folid  and  diirable^  as  to  remaitt 
in  many  places  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  time^ 
after  the  lapfe  of  morci  than  feventeen  centuries  \ 
^rhe  ready  communication  between  one  province 
fend  ahother  \vas  equally  fecuted  by  fea  and  by 
land ;  and  the  fleets,  which  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Oftiaj  were  prepared  to  carry  th6  imperial  armd 
to  the  mofl;  diftant  coafts.     Upon  th6  bahks  of 
great  rivers>  flich  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube^  and 
the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  citieSj  or  on 
the  frontiers  of  hoftile  nations,  were  ftationed  th6 
camps  of  the  legions.  -  At  the  firft  alarm  of  in- 
fttiteftioii  they  Were  ready  to  take  the  field ;  nd^ 
plot  of  th6  etiemy  could  efcape  their  vigilance, 
iand  no  force  was  fufficient  to  repel  their  formidable 
5nfet.  Many  of  the  temperate  and  fertile  (Countries, 
which  now  compofe  the  moft  powerful  kingdom^ 
of  Europe,  were  enrolled  in  the  regifter  of  tribtt* 
tary   ftates.      The    imperial    eagle    ftretched  hcF 
wings  over  the  falreft  portions   of   the  ancient 
Workl     The  empiie  was  extended  more  than  twO 
thoufand  miles  in  breadthj  from  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus in  Britain,  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia> 
to  Mount  Atlas  in  the  wefl  of  Africa,  and  reached 
in  length  more  than  three  thoufand  miles,  from 

*  Campbell's  Political  Survey^  Vol;  ii,  p.  250.  Gibbon^ 
vol*  i.  p.  Ji«  Lamifden,  p,  86.  Horfley's  Britannia  Romana, 
p*  5204 
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the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  above  fixteen  hundred  thoufand 
fquare  miles,  for  the  moft  part  of  fertile  and  well* 
cultivated  land.  It  included  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Gaul  and  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Ci- 
licia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Paleftine,  Egypt,  Mau- 
ritania, and  Dacia.  Moft  of  thefe  countries 
abounded  with  large  and  opulent  cities,  every  one 
of  which  attefted  the  progrefs  and  influence  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  public  works.  The. 
population  of  the  empire  was  equal  to  its  extent^ , 
as  it  was  reputed  to  contain  not  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  fubjefts,  a  number  far 
greater  than  was  ever,  either  before  or  after  that 
period,  united  under  one  European  government 
• 

If  we  confider  the  Modern  World  with  reference 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,  or  the  more  extenfive  territories  of 
the  Grand  Signior,  far  as  they  are  fpread  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  fink  in  comparifon  with  it. 
Ruffia  in  point  of  comparative  population  is  a 
defert;  and  China,  with  its  myriads  of  inhabi- 
tants, with  refped  to  martial  energy,  is  a  nation  of 
effeminate  flaves. 

Such  is  the  fublime  profpeft  of  the  metropolis, 

the  naval  and  military  force,  and  the  extenfive  and 

formidable   fovereignty  of  ancient  Rome  in  the 

2  meridian 
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meridian  of  her  glory.  A  furvey  fo  remarkable 
tor  the  variety  and  the  fplendour  of  its  objefts,  is 
the  moft  diftinguiflied,  which  hiftory  has  prefented 
to  the  contemplation  of  man.  It  will  appear  the 
more  extraordinary,  if  we  contraft  the  empire  fo 
extenfive  and  flourifliing  under  Trajan,  with  its 
parent  ftate,  confiding  of  a  fmall  colony  of  ihep- 
herds  and  adventurers,  originally  planted  by  Ro- 
mulus upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber^  and  forming 
one  of  forty-fevcn  independent  cantons,  which  al- 
together occupied  a  fpace  of  only  fifty  miles  ^ 

By  comparing  the  moft  exalted  ftate  of  Rome 
with  its  origin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inc^uire  into 
the  caufes  of  its  grandeur.  From  confideting  its 
fall  from  fuch  an  elevation  of  power,  when  the 
Imperial  city  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  its  decline. 
Thefe  inquiries  will  form  the  fubjefts  of  this  and 
the  following  chapter. 

The  leading  caufes  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman 
power  may  be  refolved, 

I.  into  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment 

II.  The  rigid  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war, 

III.  The  ftrong  attachment  to  religion. 

IV.  The  aftive  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  ^ 

Thefe  caufes  operating  upon  the  opinions  and 

y  B.  C,  '^53i    Fergufon's  Roman  Republic,   c.  i. 
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determining  the  conduft  of  a  hardy,  a6live,  an4 
courageous  people,  cqnfpired  to  yaifq  them  to  thp 
fnmmit  of  empire, 

I.  If  the  Homans  liad  fubmitted  without  i^luc? 
tance  to  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbqs,  apd 
the  outrages  .committed  by  his  family,  their  fpirit 
would  havq  been  completely  bioken,  and  theif 
city  >yould  probably  have  remained  without  diftin^ 
tion  among  the  fmall  ftates  of  Italy,  'fhe  fenatp 
fufFered  Tarquin  to  affume  the  royal  authority, 
without  the  ceremonies  of  a  legal  eleftion,  or  the 
nfual  approbation  of  the  people,  {Repeated  fiiffer-? 
ings,  ho^^vever,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  horrors  of 
defpotifm  ;  they  drove  the  tj^rapt  fi'om  Jiis  throne, 
and  adopted  a  confular  form  of  government,  Fropn 
the  moment  that  Brutus  raifed  the  dagger,  ftres^nfo 
ihg  with  the  blood  of  Lucretia,  and  vowecj  the  ex^ 
^ulfion  of  Tarquin,  the  Romans  were  deiljned  to 
be  the  conquerors  of  the  >vorld  *, 

We  need  not,  therefore,  trace  the  government 
to  a  more  remote  period,  than  to  the  abolition  of 
regal  power.  From  that  era  the  real  character  of 
the  people  began  to  be  developed,  and  a  new 
fpring  was  given  to  their  general  exertions.  They 
felt  the  neceffity  of  governors,  laws,  apd  difcir 
pline,  but  of  fuch  governors,  laws,  and  difcipline, 
as  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  their  darling 
paffions — the  love  of  fi'eedom,  independence,  and 
dominion. 

«B,C,  509.  Liv.  lib.i.  fe<l.C9. 
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'  The  executive  and  legiflative  branfches  of  their 
Con/iitution  confifted  of  the  confuls,  the  feiiate, 
and  the  affembly  of  the  people.  The  Confuls  were 
at  once  the  prime  jnlnifters  of  the  republic,  and 
the  generals  of  the  armies^  They  prefided  over 
the  fenate,  and  convened  and  difmilfed  it  at  plea- 
fure^i  The  Senate  was  a  deliberative  council  of 
(hite,  varying  in  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  This  auguft  and  venerable  body  was  com- 
pofed  of  men  of  fortune,  whofe  characters  were 
exemplary,  and  their  extraftion  noble.  To  obtain 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  it  was  neceflary  to  pafs 
through  a  regular  gradation  of  important  offices. 
They  were  the  guardians  of  religion,  they  appointed 
the  proconfuls  to  the  command  of  provinces,  had 
the  difpofal  of  the  public  treafures,  and  in  times  of 
alarm  and  danger  could  appoint  dilators,  and 
inveft  the  confuls  with  abfolute  power. 

To  the  Comitia,  or  general  affembly  of  the  Roman 
citizens  belonged  the  exclufive  privilege  of  m^kingf 
laws,  th^  eleftion  of  magiftrates,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  or  peace.  In  criminal  cafes,  they  ex^ 
ercifed  the  right  of  pardon,  or  acquittal/  The 
Tribunes  of  the  people  were  invefted  with  very  high 
authority;  and  although  originally  intended  only 
to  mediate  between  the  Plebeians  and  Patricians, 
they  could  anmil  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  by  their 
negative,  and,  under  pretence  of  meafures  inju'p 
rious  to  the  (late,  could  arreft  even  the  confuls, 
themfelves  *.    As  fome  balance  to  thefe  privileges  of 

»  Liv,  lib.  iv.  fedl'.  26,  &c. 
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the  people,  their  aflemblies  paid  great  refpeft  to 
the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  arid  to  the  fentiments  of  ' 
perfons  illuftriou^  for  their  rank,  and  refpeftablo 
for  the  offices  they  held  in  the  ftate.  Still,  how^ 
ever,  the  branches  of  the  conftitution  flood  much 
in  need  of  a  common  principle  of  union  ;  and  as 
their  privileges  were  fo  extenfive,  and  their  power 
was  fo  independent,  they  were  frequently  involved 
in  contention  and  difcord.  But  the  great  perfonal 
liberty  enjoyed  by  every  individual,  added  to  an 
enthufiaftic  patriotifm,  frequently  united  them; 
and  even  their  contefts  for  fuperiority  ferved  ulti^ 
mately  to  eftabliih  a  firm  and  equal  bal^inc^  of 
power, 

The  fpifit  of  ariftocracy,  infufed  into  the  go* 
vernment  by  Servius  TuUius**,  was  preferved  after^; 
wards  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  this  gave  rife; 
to  perpetual  contefts  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians.  The  former,  favoured  by  the  fenate, 
recommended  by  dignity  of  charafter,  and  illuf- 
trious  birth,  as  they  were  defcended  from  the  fena- 
tors  of  the  firft  age  of  Rome,  for  fome  time  had 
fufficient  influence  to  confine  to  themfelvcs  the 
great  offices  of  the  ftate.  When  the  latter,  after 
repeated  ftruggles,  had  obtained  new  privileges, 
the  republic  enjoyed  more  internal  tranquillity,  Und 
her  battles  were  fought  with  greater  ardour;  but 
by  the  oppreffion  and  cruelty  which  frequently 
followed,  it  proved  dangerous  to  inveft  an  ignoble 

^  B.  C.  550.  Lib.  lib.  i.  c,  ^3. 

and 
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and  indigent  citizen  with  the  fovereiga  authority, 
as  was  fatally  experienced  during  the  bloody  pro- 
fmptionsof  Marius  and  Sylla.  Sometimes  many 
fivils  refiilted  from  the  prevalence  <  of  the  popular 
government,  and  fometimes  the  Plebeians  exer-^- 
cifed  their  rights  with  moderation ;  and  when  thqr 
iad  acquired  the  privilege  of  choofing  the .  magif- 
trates,  they  frequently  "ihewed  a  magnanimous 
contempt  of  power.  However  fierce  and  bold, 
and  however  irritated  by  oppofition,  they  were- ftill 
fubmiffive  to  the  efiablilhed  laws  and  public  xutho- 
f ity.  .  Their  diffenfions  gave  a  keener,  edge  to 
their  temper,  and  greater  aftivity  to  their  condudl* 
They  encouraged  the  growth  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
Tvhich  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affeOiion* 
iif  friends,  ftrike  terror  into  enemies,  and  increafc 
ihe  neceffity  of  perfonal  merit.  Thus  did  they 
form  their  hardy  youth  for  the*  different  fituations 
of  war  and  peace ;  as  candidates  for  public  offices 
at  home,  or  competitors  for  fame  abroad. 

The  clofe  and  infeparable  connexion,  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
fufficiently  marks  the  charafter  of  the  Roman 
people.  In  the  enrolment  of  the  cenfus,  a  pie* 
beian  was  reckoned  as  a  foot  foldier,  a  knight  as  a 
horfeman,  and  a  legion  as  a  detachment  of  the 
whole  community.  The  firft  officers  of  the  ftate  were 
underftood  to  command  the  armies  of  the  republic 
by  virtue  of  their  civil  magiftracy.  No  citizen 
could  afpire  to  any  high  offices,  before  he  had  per- 
formed military  fervice  for  a  certain  term  of  years ; 

and 
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and  even  \\\  the  extraordinary  commifliona,  which 
weit*  occulionally  givcM),  civil  and  military  rank 
were  never  disjoined.  The  echipation  of  a  Ibldier 
was  the  fnft  dep  to  all  the  honours  of  the  Uatc;  and 
the  fame  pcribual  qualities,  which  wcve  ncceifary 
for  tlie  g(*nerttl,  were  necelVary  lor  the  prctor  or 
th9  conluK  However  dilHcnlt  it  may  appear  to 
blend  in  due  proportions  the  characters  of  the 
foldier  and  the  citizen ;  ycx  it  is  evident,  that  in , 
Borne  the  union  was  really  eticdedi  and  l)ecamt 
produdive  of  the  boldell  determinations  in  tht 
fenatCy  and  the  moll  invincible  fpirit  in  the 
field  \ 

• 

In  the  tranfadions  of  aflairs  with  foreign  lUte% 
the  policy  of  the  llomans  wa^  as  reiinedi  as  tlieir 
condu^  in  the  field  was  heroic,  That  this  poHcj 
was  the  refult  of  regular  and  lyilematic  principle^ 
and  did  not  proceed  irom  accident  or  particular 
contingeuci(Sy  appears  from  the  purfuit  of  ths 
fame  meafures  in  the  early,  as  well  as  in  thead* 
vanced  Ihitc  of  the  republic.  Whenever  occupied 
by  an  important  war,  the  llomans  (|iireml>led  in* 
juries  received  fnmi  other  (lutes,  till  a  convenient 
time  of  retaliation.  As  they  did  not  always  make 
peace  with  fmeciity,  their  trt'ati(»H  were  foinctimei 
no  more  than  ihoit  rufpendous  from  hotliliticH;  and 
they  took  care  to  introduces  into  them  fueh  condi» 
tions  as  ultimately  proved  detrinuMital,  and  even 
dcilruMive   to  their   enemies **.      When   they  had 

''   I'Vr^ufuii,   vol.  i,  c.  3. 
^  Montcl'iiulcu,  Grandeur  ilcit  Rumania,  c.  vi, 

comjucrctl 
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conquered  a  powerful  prince,  they  inlifted  upon 
his  not  making  war  upon  his  neighbours,  under 
pretence  of  their  alliance  with  themfelves;  and, 
by  this  prohibition,  they  in  ettett  deprived  him  of 
the  exercife  of  his  military  power,  Whenever  two 
nations  were  at  war,  although  not  authori^ced  by 
any  alliance  to  interfere,  they  always  cfpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  weaker  party,  Tht*y  never  com- 
menced  hollilities  in  a  dillant  country,  without 
procuring  fome  ally  near  the  eneniy,  whom  they 
intended  to  attack,  U'tiis  meufure  contributed 
greatly  to  their  fuccefs  in  their  wars  with  Carthage. 
The  title  of  ally,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  a 
fplendid  and  fpecious  name,  under  which  they 
ftvailed  themfelves  of  the  ftrength  and  the  refources 
of  other  nations,  So  firm  was  their  adherence  to 
their  fundamental  maximi  to  fpare  the  vanquiihed, 
and  fuhdue  the  proud,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
pooved  by  any  reverfcs  of  fortune,  however  dif- 
gftrous,  to  folicit  peace.  They  looked  with  calm- 
pefs  upon  the  advances  even  of  a  vi6lorious  enemy; 
and,  in  the  midil  of  ])ublic  difuilers  and  defeatSi 
difplayed  the  fcdatc  dignity  and  unihaken  firmnefs 
of  their  genuine  chunidcr.  Their  condutl  to  fub* 
dued  couutricb  ihowcd  the  refinement  of  confum* 
mate  politicians.  'J  hey  were  cautions  not  to  im^ 
pofe  their  laws  and  culloms  upon  the  nations  they 
l^ad  fulxlued,  as  fuch  coudurt  mull  unavoidably 
liave  produced  the  moft  formidable  confederacies 
pnd  infurreftions :  on  the  contrary,  aiiluated  by  a 
fpirit  of  mild  and  liberUl  toleration,  they  left  them 
in  the  undhturbed  exercife  of  their  religion  and 
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laws ;  and  only  enforced  fuch  general  principles  of 
fubordination,  as  correfted  natural  ferocity  of  dif»- 
pofition,  inclined  them  to  adopt  the  arts  and 
cuftoms  of  their  conquerors,  and  induced  them  to 
regard  the  Romans,  rather  as  their  benefactors, 
than  their  matters  *.  i 

In  the  vaft  compafs  of  their  dominions,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  the  deferts  of  Libya,  was  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  their  laws.  Colonies  were  planted,, 
municipal  towns  were  honoured  with  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  federal  ftates  enjoying  their 
own  cuftoms  and  laws  were  civilized,  and  the  moft 
ufeful  public  edifices,  fuch  as  bridges,  aqueda^s,. 
and  temples,  adorned  the  different  provinces.  The 
wars,  which  had  defolated  neighbouring  countries 
with  inccffant  fury,  were  terminated  by  their  fupe-. 
rior  influence;  and  their  tributaries,  united  like 
the  branches  of  one  family,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
intercourfe  and  peace,  to  which  the  world  before 
that  aufpicious  period  had  been  a  ftranger.  Their 
political  conducl,    although    fometimes    verfatile, 

*  Tacitus  has  informed  us  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  pb- 
litic  Agricola,  to  foften  the  rugged  manners  of  the  Britons,  and 
make  them  patient  of  the  Reman  yoke.  "  Jam  vero  princi. 
pum  filios  liberalibus  artibus  erudirc^nde  etiam  habitus  noftri 
honor,  et  frcquens  toga ;  paulatimque  difcelTum  ad  delinimenta 
vitiorura,  porticus  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiam  :  idque 
apud  imperitos  hmnanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  fervitutis  eflet." 
Taciti  Vita  Agric.  p.  426.  Ed.  Graev.  The  lafl  words  of  the 
fentencc  difclofc  to  us  the  refined  policy  of  the  Romans. 

and 
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femd  Accommodated  to  circumftances,  was  fre- 
quently direfted  by  juftice,  generofity,  honour^ 
and  difintereftednefs ;  and  thefe  virtues,  fupported 
by  the  great  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  difFufed  a  blaze  of  glory  round 
the  Roman  name,  which  dazzled  the  eves  of  all 
nations* 

In  the  year  of  Rome  556^  when  the  Greeks 
were  met  to  celebrate  the .  Ifthmian  games  at 
Corinth,  a  herald  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  having  commanded  filence  by 
found  of  trumpet,  he  proclaimed  that  the  Roman 
Senate  and  Titus  Quindius  the  general,  in  confe- 
querice  of  having  conquered  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,  reftored  liberty  and  the  free  exercife  of 
their  own  laws,  to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece.  So 
tranfported  were  the  affembled  multitudes  with  this 
xmexpefted  declaration,  that  they  could  fcarcely 
credit  the  teftimony  of  tjieir  fenfes ;  and  fo  com- 
pletely did  joy  poffefs  their  minds  at  the  news  of  this 
jaufpicious  event,  that  they  could  not  fix  the  lead 
attention  upon  the  performance  of  the  games.  As 
foon  as  they  were  concluded,  the  crowds  haftened 
to  exprefs  their  gratitude  to  the  Roman  general. 
*'  How  happy,  exclaimed  tbey,  in  this  tranfport 
of  exultation,  is  it  for  the  world,  that  there  ihould 
exift  a  people  who  glory  in  expending  their 
treafures,  and  enduring  the  hardlbips  of  war  to 
procure  the  liberty  of  others.  This  people  do  not 
confine  their  generous  exertions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  but  even  traverfe  the  ocean  to  repel  in- 

juftic^ 
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juftice,  and  eftabliih  Religion  and  Law.  Oppreflfed 
as  we  were  by  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tytatit,  lire  HOW 
regain  our  ancient  independence  by  the  pfocla- 
matiorl  of  a  Roman  herald;  Thd  hope  of  fuch 
happiitefs  could  only  be  the  fefult  df  ati  afpiring 
fnind— ^to  realize  fuch  an  expe6latiOn  requires  thi 
firigular  faVotir  of  the  Gods,  and  the  greateft  gc* 
nerofity  of  Men^*' 

The  deftiiiatioii  of  the  Rorrislits  to  tvar  Was  tlit 
firft  principle  of  their  original  inftitutions ;  it  was 
cultivated  by  their  kings,  and  invariably  puffued 
throughout  every  age  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
arofe  indeed  primarily  from  the  nature  of  their 
fituation*  The  fubjefils  of  Romulus  were  dompofed 
of  a  mixed  banditti,  who  made  thetrifdves  ob* 
noxious  to  the  neighbouring  dates  by  the  fte* 
quency  of  their  predatory  excurfions*  As  fuch 
lawlefs  condu6l  fubjefted  them  not  only  to  juft  re* 
taliatiouj  but  to'  the  fevereft  inflifilion  of  revenge^ 
the  wars,  which  the  Romans  at  firft  began  for  the 
fake  of  plunder,  were  foon  continued  upon  prin* 
ci pies  of  felf-prefervation  :  they  became  the  objeAs 
of  fear  or  of  envy  to  all  the  furrounding  people; 
and  king  after  king,  and  ftate  after  ftate,  came 
forth  to  crufli  their  afpiring  power.  ^  Alba  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  her  co^ 
lony,  and  attempted  its  overthrow^.  The  Volfci, 
Sabines,  Samnites,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  fucceeded} 
and  the  Gauls  attacked  them  with  fuch  numerous 

'  Livy,  lib.  53.  c.  32,  &c<, 

annies; 


armies,  as  often  in  the  early  ages  of  the  i'tpubliei 
threatened  their  deftruftion. 

The  fhort  duration  ^f  ftie  confukr  government^ 
although  Hable  to  fome  inconveniencies,  was  to  men 
of  courage  and  talents  a  (trong  incentive  to  martial 
exploits  ^  Various  caufes  ufually  operate  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  monarchs.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  long  reign,  many  paffions,  and  even  indolence 
itfelf,  fucceffively  rule  their  minds.  But  as  the 
o^ce  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  republic  was 
confined  to  a  fingle  year,  they  were  impatient  to 
(ignalize  their  fliort  command  by  great  and  glo- 
rious achievements.  The  moment  propitious  to 
emulation  and  a  love  of  glory  was  not  to  be  loft. 
They  were  powerfully  ftimulated  to  put  a  quick 
period  to  any  war,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  by 
fome  rapid  and  decifive  meafures ;  left  the  harveft 
af  viftory  and  fame  fliould  be  reaped  by  their  fuc- 
ceiTors.  For  the  indulgence  of  this  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  the  moft  extenfive  fcope  was  afforded,^  by  a 
long  feries  of  campaigns,  battles,  arid  fieges ;  as  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  ihut  only  three  times  during 
the  long  period  of  700  years,  and  only  once  whilft 

■^  Livy  ftates  particularly  the  inconveniencies  with  regard  to 
military  opeiatioiis,  which  arofe  from  the  (hort  period  of  the 
confular  power.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  that  hiftorian 
with  Montefquieu,  with  whom  he  is  at  ilTue  upon  this  fubjed^ 
Cortipare  Montefquieu,  Grandeur,  c,  i,  with  Livy,  lib,  xli.  c.  15. 
lib.  xxiv,  c.  8,  lib.  ix«  c.  i8, 

Rome 
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Rome  was  fubje6l  to  a  coiifiilar  government,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fiift  Punic  war  ^ 

• 

11.  This  martial  fpirit,  of  which  fuch  plain  vef- 
tiges  may  be  traced^ in  the  early  manners  of  the. 
people,  was  matured  by  the  ftrifteft  attention  to 
difcipline,  by  every  encouragement  to  bear  the 
labours  of  war,  and  by  the  invention  and  perfeftion! 
of  every  expedient  which  could  improve  the  arts 
of  attack  and  defence  ^ 

Their  difcipline  was  the  refult  of  innumerable 
dangers,  and  of  painful  and  long  experience.  Their 
attachment  to  it  was  equally  politic  and  firm ;  for 
they  were  too  acute  not  to  difcern  that  it  was  the 
moft  effeftual  fupport  of  their  power.  The  military 
oath  was  adminiftered  under  peculiar  circumftances 
of  folemnity.  The  legionary  foldier  fwore  with 
alacrity  never  to  defcrt  the  golden  eagle,  which  was 
difplayed  in  the  front  of  his  cohort  or  fquadron. 
To  this  he  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelary  god,  under 
whofe  wings  he  fought  with  confidence,  and  by 
whofe  guidance  he  was  affured  he  fliould  be  led  to 
victory  ^. 

*»  A.  U.  C.  5 17.  in  the  confulfliip  of  Atilius  Bulbus^  and  Man- 
lius  Torquatus. 

*  Polybius,  book  vi.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  r.  and  his  notes  and 
authorities.  Of  the  Roman  difcipline,  caftrametation,  arms, 
inarches,  and  martial  laws,  there  is  a  Very  curious  and  diflind 
account  in  Jofephus  dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

^  Tacitus  exprefsly  calls  the  ftandards — "  Propria  legionum 
numina,"  and   **  bellorum  deos."     Tertullian  well  remarks — 

"  Religio 
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In  the  fpacious  fidd  of  Miirs,  wMdl  wai^^plea- 
fently  fituated  upon  tlie  banks  fit  the  Tjfbclr,  the 
ardent  youth  were  exerctfed  in  ibats  6f  manly  afti-^ 
vity :  here  the  charidSftrs  contended  in  the  rapid 
race,  and  the  youthful  recruits  were  trained  to  hurl 
the  {|>ear,  and  manage  the  horfc.  The  veterans 
here  performed  their  various  evolutions  in  toilfotn^ 
review.  Nothing  wa*  wanting  to  give  this  bufy 
fcene  the  complete  appearance  of  a  field  of  battle, 
but  the  efFufion  of  blood.  The  foldiers  were  ani- 
mated not  only  by  the  prefence,  but  the  example, 
of  their  leaders.  Ev0n  in  the  decline  of  Mfe,  MariuB 
continued  his  accuftomed  exercifes  in  this  place, 
and  here  Pompey  difplayed  his  unrivalled  fkill  in 
horfemanlhip. 

When  the  army,  previoufly  trained  to  every 
martial  exercife,  had  taken  the  field,  the  Roman 
general  found  that  tlie  fureft  expedient  to  efface 
the  diflionour  of  a  defeat,  m^s  to  increafe  the  labours 
of  the  campaign,  rather  than  to  diminifli  the  vigour 
of  his  troops,  by  any  relaxation  of  duty.  Sylltl 
confipelled  his  foMrers,  after  they  had  fled  bfefoi-e 
Mithridates,  to  labour  with  fuch  inceflant  afliduity, 
that  they  called  for  another  battle,  as  a  refpite 
from  their  fatigues.  Their  toil  not  only  inured 
them  to  hardihips,  but  preferi^ed  their  conftitutions 
vigorous  and  healthy,  as  they  avoided  thofe  fuddea 
changes  from  extreme  exertion  ,to  extreme  eafe, 
which  are  fo  injurious  to  modern  armies. 

r 

^'  Religio  Romanorum  tota  caftrenfis,  figna  veneratur,  figna  jurat, 
€t  omnibus  diis  prseponit."     Murphy's  Tacitus, 

VOL.  I.  B  b  Their 
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Their  native  courage  had  every  affiftance,  which 
it  could  in  any  degree  derive  from  conftant  prac- 
tice, and  habitual  fkill  Their  anns  were  heavier 
than  thofe  of  other  nation%/^nd  their  dexterity  in 
uiing  them  was  the  refult  of  confirmed  habit.  By 
the  management  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  aofd  by 
the  pradice  of  every  movement,  which  could  give 
additional  ftrength  and  aftivity  to  the  body,  they 
were  gradually  trained  to  real  action. 

.  During  the  ihort  intervals  of  peace,  they  were 
engaged  in  the  hardy  occupation  of  agriculture, 
the  only  pacific  employment  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  Roman  citizen.  To  turn  the  flubborn 
foil,  to  be  expofed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather,  to 
fubfift  upon  a  frugal  diet,  and  undergo  every  rural 
labour,  were  the  bed  preparatives  for  war.  In.  the 
early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  this  employment 
was  ennobled  by  the  pradlice  of  confuls  and  dicta- 
tors, who  tilled  their  paternal  fields  with  their  own 
hands;  and  Cincinnatus,  Fabius,  and  Fabricius, 
were  called  from  the  plough  to  fill  the  greateft 
offices  of  ftate,  and  lead  tlieir  countrymen  to 
battle. 

The  Romans  looked  with  attention  upon  the 
warlike  appointments  and  arms  of  other  nations, 
and  fliowed  their  profound  judgment  in  quickly 
adopting  expedients  to  fupply  their  own  defects. 
They  copied  the  form  of  the  Sabine  ihield,  and 
armed  their  troops  with  the  Spanilh  fword.  Horfes 
for  their  cavalry  were  procured  from  Numidia; 

and 
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and  the  wreck  of  a  Carthaginian  veffel,  fortunately 
thrown  upon  their  coaft,  was  the  model  of  their 
firft  fhip  of  wan  At  the  beginning  of  the  conteft 
with  Carthage,  they  h0d  not  a  fingle  veffel  of  this 
defcription ;  but  at  its  clofe  they  were  matters  of 
the  fea.  They  ftationed  the  captured  elephants, 
which  had  been  employed  againft  them  in"  the  , 
Punic  wars,  in  the  front  of  their  army  againft 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  genius  of  fuch  a  people, 
,fo  verfatile  and  alive  to  improvement,  feemed  to 
form  them  for  extenfive  empire ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  lefs  extraordinary,  that  the  ready  adoption  of 
foreign  arms  and  inventions  proved  ddftru6live  to 
the  nations  which  originally  ufed  them  K 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Roman  taftics  arofe 
from  the  formation  and  (difcipline  of  the  legion. 
Agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  it  was  better 
calculated  for  attack  than  defence.  With  refpeft 
to  a0;ivity,  it  had  great  advantages  •over  the  Gre- 
cian and  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  only  fo 
conftru6led,  as  to  force  its  way  by  the  depth  and 
folidity  of  its  compaft  and  clofely- wedged  ranks. 
The  open  order,  which  the  legionary  troops  pre- 
ferved,  gave  to  every  foldier  the  free  exercife  of  his 
arms,  and  afforded  fpace  for  reinforcements  to  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  thofe,  whofe  ftrength  was' 
exhaufted.     The  fpaces  likewife  gave  r6om  for  the 

.     '  Montefquieu,  c.  i.  ii.  Kennet,  p.  239.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
^l^onium^     Polybius,  lib,  vi,  fed.  20,  21,  24.  edit.  Gronov. 
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firft  line  to  fkll  back  into  the  fccotid,  and  with  them 
to  make  a  new  attack;  and  if  thefe  two  ranks  when 
united  were  overpbwered,  they  retittd  to  the  teat 
rank,  with  whofe  affiftancetfcey  renewed  the  charge 
With  threefold  inipetuofity.  ITie  regular  manner, 
in  which  this  advance  or  retreat  was  condtiQed, 
tonftituted  the  perfeftion  of  the  Roman  difcipline. 
The  fucdefe,  which  it  muft  finally  fecure,  was  cer- 
tain, when  we  confider  the  legions  oppbfed  to  irte- 
gular  barbarians,  who,  if  once  touted,  never  re^ 
turned  to  a  fecond  attack.  In  many  battles,  the 
Romans  were  at  firft  repulfed  by  the  number  oir 
inipetuofity  of  the  hoftile  troops:  but  by  theit 
judicious  arrangements  and  evolutions,  the  event 
was  ultimately  favourable ;  the  enemy  was  checked 
in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefeful  career,  and  the 
lauriel  of  vi6lory  was  fuddenly^  fnatched  firorti  hi* 
hands  \ 

The  firft  model  of  a  Roman  camp  feeras  to  have 
been  firft  fuggeftcd  by  the  rude  intrerichments,  which 

*"  Gibbon,  vd.  i.  c.  i.  Fergufon,  c.  3.  and  the  cited  pail 
Yages.  Livy  contrails  the  phalanx  with  the  legion,  and  points 
out  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  latter,  when  comparing  the 
fcrccs  of  Alexander  with  the  Romans — "  Statarius  uterque  miles, 
ordines  fervans :  fed  ilia  phalanx  immobilis  et  unius  generis : 
Romana  acies  diftinftior,  ex  pluribus  partibus  conftans:  facilis 
portienti,  quecunqiie  opus  effet,  facilis  jungenti."  Liv.  Ub.  viii. 
c.  8.  et  lib.  ix, 

**  Yet  was  this  phalanx  never  or  very  feldom  able  to  (lan4 
againft  the  Roman  armies,  which  were  embattelled  in  fo  excellent 
^  forme,  as  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  befides  them  have 
ufed,'  either  before  or  fince.'*    Sir  W.  Raleigh,  p.  z6i. 

Romulus 
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Romulus  caufe4  to.  be  thrown  up  to  defend  hi^ 
rifing  city.  This  plan  was  in  fucceeding  tjines  greatly 
improved ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Romans  was  remarl^r 
ftble  for  the  perfect  regularity  of  its  quadrangular 
form :  it  was  divided  by  parallel  lines,  compofing 
fpacious  ftreets,  for  the  fi^pommodatipn,  in  feparafie 
detachments,  of  cavalry,  infantry^  and  av^&iliarjes  ^ 
.was  fecured  by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  ite  di|:cl^ 
and  the  loftinefs  of  its  ramparts,  armed  with  a  linf 
of  ftrong  and  clofe  palifades.  When  at  this  d^y 
we  trace  the  remaining  veftiges  of  their  encamp- 
xnentSj  we  can  in  fome  degree  realize  the  defcrip^ 
tious  which  the  ancijents  havp  given  us,  and  fairly 
ixifer  the  greatnefs  of  their  ftrength  from  tbeif 
Jong  duration.  Many  camps  in  this  ifland,  and 
^on  the  continent,  fuch  as  that  near  Kyneton^ 
upon  the  borders  of  Herefordihire— the  camp  neaj: 
Porchefter  in  Dorfetfhirei  at  Caller,  or  Venta 
Jcenorum,  near  Norwich ;  Ccelar's  camp  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  that  which  overtops  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dieppe,  may  be  fuppofed,  from  their  prefent  frefli 
And  unbroken  appearance,  to  have  been  formed 
only  a  few  centuries  ago. 

The  degant  and  lively  hiftorian  Li vy^  prefents 
us  with  a  very  ftriking  ipjGtance  of  the  effeft  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  their  enemies,  l>y  tlie 
martial  improvements  made  by  the  Romans.  Phil^ 
the  fecond,  king  of  Macedon,  caufed  the  bodies  of 
ibme  of  his  foldiers,  who  had  falleiii  in  a-(kirmifh, 
to  be  brought  into  his  camp,  that  they  might  be 
bulled  with  military  honours.     His  motive  was  to 
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inftigate  his  army  to  ei^pofe  themfelyes  with  more 
alacrity  to  the  dangers  of  war,  But  the  method 
which  he  took  to  rbufe  their  courage,  produced 
a  contrary  efFeft,  inclined  then^  to  inadllvity,  and 
increafed  their  fear3.  His  troops,  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fight  with  the  Oree^s  and  Illyrians, 
and  to  ihfli6i  and  rfecpive  only  flight  wounds  made 
by  ctartj  and  arrows,  now  beheld  the  bodies  of  thetp 
flead  comrades  marked  by  deep  and  ghaftly  cuts, 
kiid,  deprived  of  heads  and  limbs  by  the  keen  and 
vigorous  flrokes  of  the  fpanifh  fwprds,  the  weighty 
weapons  of  the  Romans.  With  difmay  they  re- 
flefted  upon  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend,  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  arms, 
and  mode  of  fighting.  Philip  himfelf,  no  left 
alarmed,  recalled  his  fon  Perfeus  and  his  tro<6ps 
from  the  ftraights  of  Pelagonia  to  reinforce  his 
defponding  army.  From  a  lofty  hill  he  foon  after 
reconnoitered  the  pofition  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
a  diftinft  view  of  their  camp.  He  remarked  the 
different  quarters  into  which  it  was  divided,  the 
exa6l;  order  in  whiph  the  tents  were  pitched,  and 
the  interfe6lions  which  formed  the  ftreets.  Afto- 
nifhed  at  the  admirable  arrangement  of  all  the 
parts,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  as  P3n'rhus  king 
of  Epirus  had  done  before,  that  no  nation  could 
equal  the  Romans  in  the  fkill  difplayed  in  this 
cffential  branch  of  the  art  of  war". 

But  the  Romans  found,  that  the  perfeftion  of 
their  movements  in  the  field,  and  the  fecuritj^  of 

^  Liv,  lib.  31.  c.  j6, 

their 
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their  pofition  in  camps,  would  not  complete  the 
military  art,  without  impofing  the  ftrifl;eft  reftraints 
iipon  the  condu6l  of  a  foldier^  and  holding  out  the 
moft  lucrative  and  glorious  recompence  for  his 
va:lour.  Such  was  the  inflexible  rigour  of  niardal 
law,  that  cowardic#aiid|iifobedience  led  to  inevi- 
table death,  infli6ted  by  the  fwords  aii4  idarti  of 
his  comrades;  whilft,  on  the  other  hfclld, '#rety 
exploit  was  attended  by  its  appropriate  ftonoUKi' 
The  rich  trappings  of  horfes,  the  golden  chain,  tjit' 
civic,  the  mural,  and  the  roftral  crowns,  awaited 
the  return  of  the  veteran  from  the  field  of  battle; 
and  pehfions  anting  froch  the  fale  of  the  conquered 
lands,  or  fettlements  upon  fertile  fpots  of  ground, 
were  granted  for  the  fupport  of  his  declining  age, 
and  as  the  rewards  of  his  long  and  faithlul 
fervices.'  ^  '    • 


'  The  Triumphy  which  derived  its  origin,  from 
earliefl  age  of  the  republic,  when  Romiilus  returned 
home  laden  with  fpoils  of  his  vanquilhed  enemies, 
tended  in  a^^much  greater  degree  to  cherifh  this 
martial  fpirit  ^  This  ceremony,  repugnant  as  it 
was  to  the  feelings  of  companion  for  the  di&reffed, 
and  calculated  to  encourage  arrogance  and  ofienr 
tation,  in  point  of  fplendour  and  pomp,  was  fupe-* 
rior  to  the  honour  ever  paid  to  viftorious  chiefs  and 
armies  in  any  other  country.  It  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  concourfe  of  applauding  %e6lators, . 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  empire.    Such  was 


f  Livy,  lib.  c.  9.    F)oru5,  lib.  i*  c*  z8* 
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the  ^ory  affigned  to  Paulus  .£milius»  tbe  great 
amqoeror  of  Macedon,  after  he  had  brought  Per^ 
feufi^  kiog  of  that  country,  and  his  femilj,  prifonera 
t0  Aonne  '•  The  procefBon  pafled  through  fpacioua 
aiid.  lofty  arches^  omaiiieoted  with  pidnres  and  (ia^ 
tuea^  to.thft  fplendid.teoiphi  oi  the  lofty  capitals 
At  ir£b  appeared  btnds  oft  trumpeters^  and  other 
npttial  imtficians^  who,  to  prepare  tbe  fpe^toin 
f(9itiiiiBAry  (ceoes/ibuiidedthe  k>ud  aad  animating 
charge  of.  battle.  Tbepriefta^  clothed  m  long 
rbbes,  and  crowned  with  chaplets^  walked  by  the 
nde  of  the  white  oxen  of  Clitumnus  devoted  to 
ftcrliice.  Thie  Sculptured  figures,  painted  bannen^ 
and  varioiie  iymfools  of  the  fubdued  cities  and  pro-^. 
vince^^  tirere  .diilinSly  dtfplaycd  The  gold  and 
illm'lGbiil  deported  in  bapacieus  vafes»  \rere  car^ 
ried  upon  the  ihoulders  of  the  moft  robuft  fohUora, 
The  burnifhed  coats  of  mail,  waving  crafts,  glitter- 
ing fprafk^iankl.  the  golden  ^goblets  and  rich  plate 
which  had  adorned  the  royal  banquets  of  Antigonua 
a^  Seleucusj  heft  difpofed  for  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple, were '  <x)iavey ed  in  long  trains  ^f  carriages. 
Tlie  chariot  of.  the  captive  king  next  appeared, 
containing  hisi  diadem  and  his  armour.  Then 
walked  Perfeus  clad  in  mourjaing,  with  flow  and 
melancholy  fteps,  attended  by  his  children  and 
friends*  The  golden  crowns,  fent  by  the  numerous 
fiates  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  ,as  tokens  of 
congratulation  on  her  recent  conqueft,  carried  a 
the  hands  of  dieirrefpe^ive  ambalfadors,  annouooed 

1^  B,  C.  l68»    liic,  lib,  lilv,  c,  39  et  40, 

the 
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the  approach  of  the  conqueror  hiuifelf, .  Paulus 
Emilias  appeared  {landing  ered,  in  a  magnificent 
chariot,  that  was  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horfes; 
he  was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  his  head  encircled 
with  a  refulgent  diadem,  and  waving  in  his  hand 
«  branch  of  laureU,  Tli^  proceffion  was  clofed  by 
Uie  whole  army  bearing  the  Imperial  eagles  at.  tlic 
front  of  their  cohorts  and  fquadron9,r#nd^Dtjer- 
inixing  with  the  fong  of  trli^mpbthe  prat&fr  of  thdr 
general*  -        %f 

it 

Thofe  who .  inftitutcd  the  triumph  as  a  national 
celebrity,  perfedily  underftood  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple difpofed  to  catch  the  flame  of  emulation  from 
every  incidept,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  charadej: 
ofafoldier.  This  honour  was  indeed  rai;ely  gi-anted 
to  any  ofl^cer  of  inferior  rank  to  a  dictator,  conful^ 
or  praetor :  but  as  each  of  them  ihared  it  in  com.- 
j»on  with  every  tribune,  centurion,  and  even  le- 
giqnary  of  his  army,  it  failed  not  to  infpire  tliera 
^U  with  ardour  for  militajry  feryice'.      The  lame 

*  The  honour  of  a  triuaaph  was  refufcd  to  h*  C^Mmelios  Lentiv 
ius,  becaufe  he  had  borne  none  of  thefe  offices;  *'  Res  trii)mphp 
4ignas  efle  cenfebat  fenatus:  fed  exemplum  a  majoribus  hon 
accepiffe,  ut  qui,  neque  diftatot,  neque  conful,  neque  praetor  res 
"g^lTet,  triumpharet."  Liv.  Hift.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  20.  But  this 
1iOt)Our  was.  granted  to  Fompey,  when  only  a  kMtgbt.  See  his 
-life  by  Plutarch^  voL  ii*  p.  199.  Plutarch^  a  Greek)  and 
Jofej^uSy  a  Jew>  have  given  circumflaniial  defcriptions  of  the 
RoxQs^n  triumph.  It  is  only  from  foreigners,  or  thofe  who  write 
for  foreigners,  that  we  can  expedl  pahicular  accounts  of  manners, 
cuftpros,  and  ceremonies,  which  are  familiar  to  natives, 

diftindion, 
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diftinftion,  therefore,  which  was  thfe  reward  of 
one  viftory,  frequently  proved  the  fource  of  ano- 
ther. 

III.  Rome  at  an  early  period  called  for  the  aid 
of  religion;  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  her  civil 
laws  and  military  inftitutions.  Numa  lulled  the 
infant  kingdom  into  a  fliort  repofe,  in  order  to 
ftrengthcH  it  by  His  ftcred  eftablifliments '.  The 
at^tion  paid  to  augury,  which  was  at  once  the 
refource  and  the  deluiion  of  the  RonMns,  arofe  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  fuperftition.  Not  only  the 
departed  heroes,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  rank 
of  divinity  by  the  elegant  fiftions  of  Grtece,  as 
well  as  the  gods  of  other  nations,  were  naturalized ; 
but-every  virtue  and  vice,  every  art  and  profeffion, 
the  deities  of  every  grove  and  ftream,  derived  a 
peculiar  chara6ier  from  their  refpeftive  votaries; 
were  reprefented  by  images,  ornamented  with  pecu- 
liar fymbols,  and  worfliipped  with  appropriate  rites. 
The  exceffive  credulity  of  the  populace,  ever  eager 
for  the  account  of  prodigies  and  fables,  was  at  all 
times  flattered  by  the  magiftrates,  and  refpiefted  by 
the  philofophers,  who,  however  they  might  fmile  in 
fecret  at  the  prevailing  fuperftition,  ftill  affumed  in 
public  the  mafk  of  external  reverence  for  the  my- 
thology of  their  country.  The  ceremonies  of  poly- 
theifm  were  in  general  of  the  moft  cheerful  ten- 
dency ;  proceffions  to  the  temples,  except  in  cafes 
of  public  calamity,  were  focial  meetings  of  feftivity; 

'  B.C.  713.    Liv.  lib,  i.  c*  19,  &c 

and 
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^nd  facrifices  to  the  gods  wiere  little  more  than  the 
feafts  of  their  worfliippers. 

A  fcrupulous  attention  to  religioh  Was  the  pecu- 
fiar  boaft  and  pride  of  the  Romans:  and  Cicero 
hefitates  not  to  affert,  that  to  their  piety,  and  their 
firth  belief  in  the  over-ruling  pr6vidence  of  the 
gods,  they  were  indebted  for  their  afcendancy  over 
all  other  nations'.  The  eftabliftment  of  pontiffs, 
flamens,  aU^urs,  and  veftals,  was  fupported  by  con- 
fecrated  laiwls ;  and  as  the  civil  and  military  de- 
partnlents  were  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious,  even  emperors,  confuls,  and  generals 
afpired  to,  and  exercifed,  the  offices  of  the  prieft- 
hood.  The  union  of  religion  indeed  with  the  civil 
government  is  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  Roman 
policy.  Auguftus  was  fenfible  of  its  great  import- 
ance; and  he,  as  well  as  fucrceeding  emperors, 
fought  to  raife  himfelf  above  the  attacks  of  liis 
enemies,  and  exalt  the  relpedability  of  his  cha- 
rafter  to  the  greateft  elevation,  by  affuhiing  the 
venerable  title  and  inviolable  dignity  of  the  Pontifcx 
Maxim  us. 

IV.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  was  never  fo  gene- 
rally diffufed,  nor  fo  long  preferved,  as  in  ancient 
Rome.  So  ardent  were  the  fentiments  which  it 
infpired,  and  fo  daring  the  a6libns  which  it  excited, 


t    €€ 


Sed  pietate  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod 
deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  perTpexi. 
^us,  omnes  gentes  nationefquefuperavimus,''  Cicero  de  Harufp. 
Refi^oniist 

that 
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that  it  was  rather  a  paffion  than  a  habit  of  the  mi(id« 
It  was  the  fource  of  numberlefs  virtues ;  it  foftered 
patience,   and  alleviated  toil ;  it  extinguifhed  the 

fire  of  ambition,  jacnd  even  filenced  the  voice  of 

•  >         .  * 

nature ;  and  taught  the  Romans  to  defpife  ^U  prit 
vate  intereft,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  fevereft  paja  fgr 
the  benefit  of  the  (late.  Hence  Junius  i^rutui 
condemned  his  traitorous  fons  to  an  ignpininious 
death*  Regulus,  i^^imped  by  the  fuppUcatious  of 
his  weqping  relations  and  friends,  and  undifmayed 
by  the  profpedl  of  certain  torture,  ^turned  to 
Carthage;  and  the  inflexible  Manlius^Torquatus, 
checking  the  ftrongeft  feelings  of  the  heart,  de- 
voted his  viftorious  fou  to  the  fword  of  the  ex€- 
cutiouen 

The  republic  was  frequently  agitated  by  the  moft 
violent  convuMions  of  party.  The  debates  of  the 
fenate  were  interrupted  by  the  clamorous  demands 
of  the  tribunes,  folicitous  to  fecure  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  forum  was  often  a  fcene  of  war,  and 
the  peaceful  gown  was  ftainoil  with  t)lood.  Both 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  intemperate  ad- 
vocates for  the  revival  of  the  Agragrian  law,  mifled 
by  injudicious  zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the  ple- 
beians, fell  a  facrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  arifto- 
cratic  power;  and  in  a  fubfequent  period,  the  wants 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  ambition  of  the  noble, 
produced  a  deep  and  formidable  confpiracy,  which 
was  deteflied  by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  and  hurried 
Catiline  to  open  rebellion  and  death. 


StiU 
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StiU  we  find  that  internal  difcord  was  ofteti 
•fitenced,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  city 
tif  hoftile  defigns  and  movements.  Such  an  alarm 
was  fufficient  to  abate  the  animofity  of  contending 
Faftiotis,  and  to  unite  every  order  in  the  Urtfieft 
union  for  the  public  fervice,  The  arrival  of  Han- 
nibal III  Italy,  produced  an  immediate  ceflktion  of 
all  civil  drffentions.  The  ftorm,  which  had  taged  at 
libme  fuddenly  iticreafed  its  violence,  but  changed 
its  direCHon,  and  fell  with  redoubled  fuiy  upon  the 
common  enemy. 

From  the  love  of  their  country  immediately  re- 
fulted,  in  the  pureft  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  facrifice  of  every  private  intereft  to  the  public 
welfare.     The  Romans  forefaw  that  opulence,  by 
the  introdudlion  of  luxury,  would  difqualify  them 
for  the  toils  of  war,  and  deftroy  that  juft  eiquality, 
which  Kmits  ambition  to  the  fole  defire  of  aftinff 
for  the  general  good.     They  therefore  efteemed 
poverty^  virtue ;  and  this,  which  in  the  firft  inha- 
l>itants  of  Rome  ^ras  the  effeft  of  neceffity,  became 
among  their  defcendants,  for  fome  ages,  an  obje6b 
of  choice.     Thev  confidered  it  as  the  lure  guardian 
of  liberty,  and  oppofed  it  to  the  encroachments  of 
corruption.     A  Roman,  during  the  pureft  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  thought  that  frugality  formed 
a  part  of  his  glory ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
lexpoied  his  life  to  eVery  danger,  in  order  to  fill  the 
public  treafury,  he  pei-formed  military  fervice  with- 
out ftipend  or  gratuity.    Every  one  thought  himfelf 
fufficieutly  opulent  in  the  riches  of  the  ftate,  arid 

would 
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would  have  adeemed  it  unworthy  of  his  charader 
to  require  any  emolument  from  the  offices  witb 
which  his  country  had  invefled  him,  and  wfaidi 
he  held  only  to  contribute  to  her  aggrandizement 
The  generajsi  animated.by  the  fame  noble  contempt 
of  wealth  as  the  common  foldiers,  depended  only 
for  their  fubfifience  on  their  fmall  inheritance  of 
land,  which  they  tilled  with '  their  own  bands. 
Regulus  requeftod  p^rmiilion  of  the  Senate  to  te^ 
turn  from  the  command  of  the  army,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  little  farm  ^  And  Fwlus  iEmilius^ 
who  filled  his  native  city  with  the  rich  fpoils  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  died  without  fufficient  monqr 
to  defray,  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 

This  virtuous  and  patriotic  diipoiition  may  be 
illuilrated  by  the  fumptuary  laws,  which  were 
enaded  at  different  periods^  and  which^  without 
any  exception  in  favour  of  high  birth,  fortune,  or 
rank,  regulated  the  expences  of  every  citizen. 
No  articles  of  luxury  efcaped  the  attention  of  thefe 
rigid  and  fagacious  legiflators,  who  faw  the  neceffity 
of  eftablifliing  public  opulence  upon  private  eco- 
nomy. By  the  Oppian  law,  the  Roman  ladies  were 
prohibited  from  wearing  robes  of  various  colours^ 
from  having  ornaments  which  exceeded  the  value 
of  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  from  being  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  two  horfes,  unlefs  to  attend  fome  pub- 
lic folemnity.  Orchius  limited  the  number  of  guefts 
to  be  invited  to  entertainments ;  Fannius  regulated 

'  B.C.  2j5. 
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the  expence  of  public  feftivals ;  and  Cornelius  con-r 
fined  that  of  funerals  to  a  very  moderate  funi. 
And  as  a  proof  that  in  thefe  pure  times  any  relaxa- 
tion of  fuch  laws  was  highly  difapproved,  even  by 
thofe  who  were  moft  the  obje6ts  of  their  feverity, 
Duron ius  was  expelled  the  Senate,  becaufe,  when 
he  ferved  the  office  of  tribune,  he  had  abrogated  the 
law  which  limited  the  expence  of  feafts ". 

^  For  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the* Roman  laws» 
fee  Duck  de  Audoritate  Juris  Civilis,  Eden's  Elements  of  the 
Civil  Law.  For  the  origin  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Table^ 
and  their  diviiion  into  their  various  parts,  fee  Livy,  lib.  iii. 
c.  32,  34.  Dionyfius  HalicarnaflT.  b.  x.  Hook's  Roman  Hif- 
ttijy,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  27.  Livy,  lib,  vi.  c.41.  Grarina,  lib.  ii* 
c.  28.  Polybius^  b.  6. 
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The  SulgeQ  continued. 

jl  he  caufes  ftated  in  the  preceding  chapter  had 
the  greateft  influence  upon  the  fentiments  and  the 
conduft  of  the  Romans,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
eftablilhed  their  military  charafter,  and  raifed  them 
Uy  flow  degrees  to  the  fummit  of  dommion. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Italy  to 
refift  them ;  and  the  fucceffive  attacks  of  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  equally 
fruitlefs.  The  difgiaceful  capitulation  of  the  legions 
in  the  ftraights  of  Caudium,  the  near  approach  of 
Coriolanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volfci, 
were  produftiye  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.  The  armies  of  the  republic  were  often 
compelled  to  fly,  or  to  furrender,  and  were  fome- 
times  reduced  to  the  mofl  humiliating  diflrefs.  But 
the  fevereft  tepulfes  tended  only  to  give  a  new 
fpring  to  their  exertions.  The  impetuous  fury  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  alacrity  of  Pyrrhus,  made  indeed 
a  temporary  impreffion  ;  but  they  could  not  finally 
prevail.  At  one  time  Varro,  at  another  Cneius 
Scipio  was  cut  off,  their  forces  were  routed,  and 
the  braveft  of  their  troops  were  flain  ;  but  the  cou- 
rage of  the  fenate  and  the  people  was  ftill  firm  and 
undaunted ;  the  fpirit  of  their  inflitutions  cherifhed 
4  it, 
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itj  and  their  exertions  were  too  much  the  refiilt  of 
calm  intrepidity  and  confirmed  habit,  to  be  dif- 
concertecl  by  the  fall  of  a  general,  the  overthrow  of 
kn  army,  or  the  fufpenfion  of  a  triumph.  Viftory 
was  fometimes  capricious  in  the  diftribution  of  her 
favours ;  ibe  flew  to  give  tranfient  fuccefs  to  other 
nations,  and  fwelled  their  minds  with  deluiive  hopes 
of  conquefi  But  moft  propitious  to  difctplme^ 
valour,  and  perfeverance,  fhe  failed  not  finally  to 
encircle  with  her  unfading  laurel  the  brows  of  her 
darling  Ramans. 

In  the  Carthaginians  we  behold  their  moft  for- 
midable enemies.  They  were  the  only  people,  who, 
by  their  opulence,  territories,  fpirit,  and  refources, 
feemed  capable  of  contending  with  them  for  empire, 
with  ^ny  profpeft  of  fuccefs*.     Their  tranfaftions 

and 

•  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  conftitution,  laws,  commerce, 
and  dominions  of  Carthage,  fee  Fergufon's  Roman  Republic, 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  Into  one  chapter  of  moderate  length  he  has  com- 
preflfed  the  memorable  tranfa^ions  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  p.  io6. 
The  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae'  is  detained  with  lingular  pre. 
ciiion  and  perfpicuity. 

Polybius  has  drawn  a  concifebut  ftriking  contraft  between  the 
Bourilhing  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  declining  date  of  Carthage, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  Lib.  vi.  feft,  49, 
&c.  See  Ariftot.  de  Republica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  Polybius  fop- 
plied  Livy  with  mUch  information  relative  tO  the  Punic  war^. 
Livy  has  not  only  adopted,  in  man/  inftanees,  his  ftatement  of 
^As,  but  even  has  literally  tranflated  his  expreffions.  As  an 
acknowledgment  for  fuch  obligations,  he  has  merely  mentioned 
Polybius  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe :  haudquaquam  fpernendus 
audlor,"  and  ^^  non  ineertum  audorem,"     Liv.  lib,  xxx.  c.  45. 

FOL.  I.  c  c  and 
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and  wars  form  one  of  the  moft  interefting  portions 
of  the  hiftory  we  are  now  confidering.  But  unfor*- 
tunately  for  their  fame,  and  the  wiflies  of  pofterity, 
the  chief  accounts  recorded  of  them  are  received 
from  the  writings  of  their  prejudiced  rivals.  The 
Roman  hiftorians  take  delight  in -placing  all  their 
tranfadions  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  and 
afperfe  their  national  chara6ler  with  the  odious  im- 
putation of  fyftematic  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Nor 
are  the  Greek  writers  totally  free  from  an  unfa- 
vourable bias,  and  the  influence  of  fimilar  preju?" 
dices.  The  moft  impartial  and  full  detail  of  their 
government,  laws,  arts,  manners,  and  inftitutions, 
would  have  been  peculiarly  interefting  to  Britain, 
as  they  rofe  to  their  height  of  dominion  and  opu- 
lence by  the  power  of  their  navy,  and  the  extent 
of  their  colonies  and  commerce.  During  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  the  full  energy  of  both  nations 
was  drawn  forth  intoa6lion^  Hannibal  combined 
in  his  charafter  all  the  qualifications  of  a  great 
ftatefman,  and  a  confummate  general ;  and  when 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  obftacles  he 
furmounted  in  his  invafion  of  Italy  be  confidered, 
the  extenfive  and  difficult  track  of  country  which 
he  traverfed,  the  faftious  parties  of  Carthage,  which 
attempted  to  difconcert  all  his  meafures,  the  dif- 
cordant  interefts  of  the  allied  forces  which  he  re- 
conciled, and  the  powerful  armies  and  fkilful  gene- 

and  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  lo.  I  am  inclined  however  to  admit  the  rca- 
fons  brought  by  Drakenborch,  tom.  iv.  p.  506.  for  fuppoiing  that 
thefe  ^xpreffions  were  intended  to  convey  proper  fentiments  of 
refpea,  *»  B.  C,  220. 

rals 
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rals  he  oppofed,  he  may  furely  be  ranked,  where 
Sdpio  Africanus,  his  great  rival  in  arnis,  did  not 
hefitate  to  place  him,  among  the  greateft  heroes,  of 
antiquity. 

Even  after  the  fucceffive  defeats  of  the  Romans 
at  Thrafimene,  atTrebia,  and  the  complete  deftruc- 
tioh  of  their  choiceft  army  at  Cannae,  when  they 
were  bafely  deferted  by  many  of  their  allies,  the 
fenate  did  not  relax,  even  for  a  moment,  the  firm- 
nefs  of  ancient  inftitutions,  and  difdained  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  enemy,  while  he  continued  within 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  And  at  that  cri- 
tical conjunAure,  far  from  being  difijiayed  at  his 
approach,  they  fold  by  public  auftion  the  ground 
upon  which  his  army  was  encamped ;  and  it  was 
purchafed  at  the  price  it  would  have  reached  during 
a  period  of  the  utmoft  tranquillity.  At  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  of  troops  advanced  from  the  city 
to  give  battle  to  Hannibal,  another  detachment*^ 
inarched  out  at  an  oppofite  gate  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  Spain  ^ 

The  victorious  Hannibal,  inftead  of  making  an 
additional  effort  of  courage  in  compliance  with  the 
advifce  of  his  moft  experienced  officers,  and  march- 
ing with  rapidity  to  Rome,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  CannsB,  before  his  enemies  could  recover 
from  their  confternation,  was  imprudent  enough 
'  to  allow  his  foldiers  to  indulge  in  the  enervating 

*  Livy,  lib.  xxvi,  c.  ii, 

cc  2  luxuries 
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luxuri^  of  Capua.  Tliis  was  the  ful^e^  of  bh 
vain  lamentation,  as  he  was  reluctantly  failing  bade 
to  his  native  country,  and  beheld  for  the  laft  time 
the  leffening  fliores  of  Italy,  that  had  been  fo  fr^ 
quently  the  fcenes  of  his  glory '.  Such  is  the  inte- 
rfiling account  of  Xivy.  But  it  fcems  probaUe 
that  a  want  of  thoie  fupplies,  which  he  requefted 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Canna^  was  the 
true  caufe  of  the  decline  of  bis  profperity,  and  the 
Tuiia  of  Carthage ;  ^  he  continued  to  mfeft  lUly 
for  the  oourfe  of  fciurteen  years  after  his  ftay  at 
Capus^  during  that  tune  gained  ieveral  yiiSlories, 
and  kept  his  eqeuiies  in  a  iiate  of  conftaqt  alarm 
for  the  faftty  of  the  ejppire. 

The  fteady  ardour  of  Scipio  Africanus  turnod  the 
tide  of  fuccefs,  and  the  fortune  of  Hannibal  and  of 
Carthage  funk  under  his  triumphant  arms*.  The 
battle  of  Zama  gave  to  the  Romans  the  dominion 
x>f  the  world.  Tlie  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war 
was  particularly  advantageous,  by  affording  them 
the  means  of  carrying  their  conquefts  into  the  moft 
diftant  countries :  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, there  were  no  maritime  fqrces  fuifici- 
ently  powerful  to  contend  with  them  for  the  com*- 
mand  of  the  ocean.  As  their  plan  of  operations 
was  CQndu(5led  upon  regular  principles,  their  fuccefs 
was  not  unliable  and  ti'anfitory,  like  that  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  but  continued  through  the  long: 

**  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  i8,  &c,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  20. 
*  B.C.  202.  Liv.  lib.  xxx;,  cap.  35. 

period! 
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period  of  nine  centuries  to  accumulate  povrtr^  and 
gradually  add  kingdom  to  kingdom. 

After  Home  had  fubdued  the  faireft  c(Htfitrie»  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  arms  of  her  ambitioug  gene- 
rals were  diredted  againft  each  other.  To  the  bloody 
profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  fiicceeded  the 
ilratagems  and  triumphs  of  the  politic  and  aCcODa* 
pliihed  Julius  Coefar.     Elated  with  his  conquefls  in 
Oaul,  and  fired  with  the  moft  ardent  ambition,  he 
paffed  the  Rubicon^  the  pr efcribed  boundary  of  bis 
province,  to  plunge  his  fword  into  the  bofomn  ^f 
his  countrymen  '•    The  ftern  virtue  of  Cato,  and 
the  prowefs  of  the  amiable  Pompey,  were  ineifec- 
tualiy  oppofed  to  the  haughty  dilator.   At  tength, 
pierced  by  the  daggers  of  thofe  friends  whofe  lives 
he  had  fpared,  he  eKpired  in  the  fenate-boufe  be- 
neath the  ftatue  of  his  unhappy  rival    The  de- 
bauched and  profligate  Antony  tbrged  new  chains 
for  his  countrymen ;  and  Brutus  and  CafTms,  who 
for  a  long  time  oppofed  only  mild  remonftrances  to 

his  enormities  and  his  ufurpation,  at  length  had 
recourfe  to  unavailing  arms;  and  the  fieWs  of  J^hi- 
lippi  were  ftained  with  their  patriotic  blood  •.  The 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  which  had  been  fuccefsfully 
direfted  againft  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  and  the 
Uonfpiracy  of  Catiline,  was  the  caufe  of  his  own 
lamentable  end.  With  the  boldnefs  of  truth,  and 
the  warmth  of  indifcretion,  he  provoked  the  rage 

4 
'  B.C.  50.  Fergufon,  voU  ik  bookiii,  chap,  i,  &c. 

s  Fergufon,  vol.  ii,  chap*  4* 
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of  an  implacable  tyrant  by  the  enumeration  of  his 
private  vices.  The  matchlefs  power  of  his  talents, 
the  unfullied  integrity  of  his  chara6ler,  and  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  friends  and  the 
public,  pleaded -for  him  in  vain.  The  vindiAive 
Antony  fixed  his  guiltlefs  head  upon  that  roftrum, 
from  which  he  had  fo  frequently  delighted  and  in- 
flru£led  his  countrymen  \ 

m 

This  period  of  hiftory,  from  the  time  of  Marius 
to  the  acceflion  of  Auguftus,  prefents  the  moft  cala- 
mitous profped,  filled  with  recitals  of  fanguinary 
profctiptions,  and  crowded  with  images  of  martial 
horror.  It  abounds  with- examples  of  fuccefsful 
villainy,  and  unavailing  virtue.  But  after  the 
_  naval  viftory  of  Aftium  had  given  the  empire  to 
-Auguftus,  the  fcene  brightened  into  the  fair  views 
of  order  and  happinefs,  the  ftorms  of  civil  difcord 
were  hulhed  into  peace,  and  philofophy,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  derived  the  greateft  and  moft  honour- 
able encouragement  from  his  patronage. 

To  the  Tufcans  Rome  was  firft  indebted  for  its 
works  of  architedure,  fculpture,  and  painting.  The 
qualities,  which  particularly  charafterized  the  pro- 
du6lions  of  that  ingenious  people,  were  boldnefs, 
folidity,  and  grandeur,  as  appear  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Capitol,  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  many  other  fpecimens  which  are  ftill 
extant.     But  the  fuperior  elegance  of  Qrecian  exe- 

^  B.C.  50. 
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cution  attrafted  the  whole  attention  of  the  Romans, 
as  foon  as  their  conquefts  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  converfant  with  Grecian  works 
of  art 

From  the  indifcriminate  colleftion  of  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  fine  arts,  arofe  by  flow  degrees  the  ge- 
nuine ta{le  of  the  Romans.  When  Marcellus  took 
Syracufe,  he  conveyed  all  the  pictures  and  ftatyes 
of  that  elegant  city  to  Rome.  The  remonftrances 
of  Fabius  Maximus  againft  his  condud  were  uttered 
without  effeft;  and  in  vain  did  he  reprefent,  that 
as  fuch  trifles  fonned  the  occupation  and  the  amufe- 
ment  of  an  idle  and  an  effeminate  people,  they  were 
beneath  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  difliinguiflied 
as  they  were  for  the  daring  energy  of  their  minds, 
and  the  manly  roughnefs  of  their  charafter.  The 
love  of  the  arts,  which  commenced  at  this  period, 
was  fuccefliyely  gratified^  by  the  conquefl:  of  thofe 
Grecian  cities  mofl  eminent  as  the  repofitories  of 
their  produdions.  The  triumph  of  ^Emilius  was 
graced  with  fome  of  the  choiceft  monuments  of 
fculpture;  and  Mummius,  the  tafl:elefs  conqueror 
of  Achaia,  completely  llripped  Corinth  of  her  ftatues 
and  pidures,  to  enrich  his  native  city.  Sometimes 
the  vanity,  and  fometimes  the  avarice  of  generals 
and  governors  of  provinces,  contributed  to  make 
Rome  ai  magazine  of  the  faireft  fpoils  of  Greece; 
and  the  cufl:om  of  adorning  the  theatres  with  them 
by  the  public  authority  of  the  magiftratcs,  contri- 
buted to  diftufe  a  refinement  of- tafl:e.  And  even 
during  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  civil  wars,  the 

c  c  4  public 
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public  and  private  repbfitories  were  confidcrably 
enriched;  forSylla  brought  home  tlie  plunder  of 
Athens,  and  Julius  Csefar  formed  a  valuable  col- 
leftion  of  ancient  gems. 

An  «ra  of  the  higheft  refineriient  commenced 
\vith  the  reign  of  Auguftus*,  whofe  palace  was 
adorned  with  the  rich  vafes  of  Corinth.  Grecian 
artifts  were  invited  to  Rome,  and  the  mafterly  exe-* 
cution  of  the  medals  of  that  period,  prove  their 
fuperiority  to  thofe  of  former  times;  The  capital  ^ 
of  the  world,  which  Auguflus  found  difgraced  by 
buildings  of  the  rudeft  forms  and  materials,  dif^ 
played  under  his  aufpices  and  thofe  of  hisfon*in*law 
Agrippa,  in  its  marble  palaces,  temples,  and  thea- 
tres, all  the  elegance  and  majefty  of  Grecian  archi- 
tefture.  The  public  edifices  were  not  only  furniflied 
with  the  choiceft  ornaments  of  the  fame  country, 
but  the  ftreets  and  fquares  exhibited  the  exquifite 
images  of  all  the  Pagan  deities ''. 

The 

i  B.C.  27. 

k  The  admirer  of  ancient  fculpture  may  fee  fome  fine  fpecimens 
of  the  art  in  the  Pomfret  coUeftion  in  Oxford.  He  will  however 
be  forry  to  find  them  crowded  together  in  a  gloomy  room.  The 
Pembroke  colledion  at  Wilton  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
bulls :  when  I  faw  them  fome  years  ago,  1  thought  few  of  them 
equal  to  the  fame  of  the  colledion.  Perkajis  Lord  Carliile,  at 
Caftle  Howard,  in  Yorklhire,  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  genuine 
antiques.  At  Mr.  Buncombe's,  at  Buncombe  Park,  may  be 
feen  the  ancient  Grecian  dogy  formerly  in  the  pofleffion  of 
Mr.  Lock,  and  the  D.fcobolus,  fo  finilhed  and  fo  eafy  in  atti- 
tude, that  it  is  worthy  of  the  chifel  of  a  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles. 
But  the  bell  fchool  of  obfervation  which  this  country  can  afford 

to 
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The  feme  obligations,  which  the  Romans  owed 
to  Greece  for  infpiring  them  with  a  love  of  the 
arts,  were  extended  to  philofophy  and  polite  litera- 
ture, with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  in  the 
former  they  were  only  admirers,  and  in  the  latter  they 
ventured  to  be  competitors  with  their  great  maftcrs. 
A  fondnefs  for  fculpture  and  painting,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  eloquence  and  poetry,  kept  nearly  an 
equal  pace ;  and  the  fame  age  faw  them  arife,  and 
ilouriih  together.  Writers,  whofe  works  are  the 
glory  of  ancient  Italy,  an4  the  fubje6l  of  encomium 
for  every  generation,  adorned  this  golden  period, 
and  reached  that  ftandard  of  excellence,  from  which 
the  unpolifhed  ftyle  of  their  predeceffors,  and  the 
degenerate  affeftation  of  their  followers,  feem  equally 
remote.  Horace  and  Virgil,  Tibullus  and  Proper*- 
tius,  flouriflied  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  The  twa 
firft,  indeed;  through  the  noble  patronage  and 
friendihip  of  Maecenas,  enjoyed  the  fmiles  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  himfelf  diftinguiihed  by  the 
elegance  of  his  compofitions,  and  the  purity  of  his 
taile.  The  Lyric  as  well  as  the  Epic  mufe  were 
grateful  for  his  proteftion  and  liberality ;  *ftnd  Ho- 
race and  Virgil,  indulging  the  vanity  of  the  Julian 

to  any  one  who  is  defirous  of  improving  his  tafte,  may  be  found 
at  Mr.  Townley's,  in  Dartraouth-ftreet,  Weftminfter.  Thellatuc 
of  IJisy  or  CybeUy  crowned  with  the  lotus,  is  majeftic ;  the  fleep- 
ing  Adonis  is  very  elegant ;  but  the  Thalitiy  or  Paftoral  Mufe,  is 
fo  inimitable  for  delicate  proportions,  and  tranfparent  drapery, 
which  adorns  without  concealing  any  part  of  the  figure,  that  it 
exceeds  all  praife.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  fculpture, 
and  of  Englifh  colledlions  in  particular,  fee  Mr.  t)aliaway'$ 
Anecdotes  of  the  Arts^  p.  163,  &c. 

family, 
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family,  who  claimed  a  divine  origin;  haveraifed 
the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  and  the  colleague  of  the 
profligate  Antony,  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and 
perpetuated  his  fame  in  their  incomparable  poems. 

Auguftus  having  always  prefented  to  his  mind 
the  image  of  the  murdered  Julius,  ftudied  to  avoid 
his  fate  by  avoiding  his  conduft*  Verfed  in 
the  deepeft  arts  of  diffimulation,  be  purfued  with 
aftonifliing  fuccefs  his  ambitious  career.  Yet  the 
equity  of  his  lawS;  and  the  prudent  adminifira- 
tion  of  his  government,  during  forty  years  of 
glory  and  peace,  made  no  inconiiderable  recom- 
pence  to  his  country  for  the  evils  which  he  bad  be- 
fore infli($led,  'or  countenanced.  Rome  itfelf  rofe 
to  unknown  fplendour ;  and  his  munificence,  mo- 
(deration,  and  paternal  care,  were  bounded  only  by 
the  confines  of  his  vaft  empire.  He  prefented  to 
the  world  a  moft  extraordinary  charafter,  fince 
he  proved  that  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  fa?  from 
increafing  the  fevcrity  of  his  temper,  and  giving 
a  keener  edge  to  his  refentment,  could  foften  a 
timid  and  fanguinary  tyrant  into  a  mild  and  ge- 
nerous prince  ^ 

Perhaps  the  chara6ler,  which  the  judicious  hifto- 
rian  of  the  Roman  republic  has  given  of  him,  may 
afford  the  beft  clue  to  his  conduft.  "  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  from  nature,  in  any  high 

*  "  Rdlitit  aliquandiu  collegis,  ne  qua  fieiet  profcriptio,  fed 
inceptam  utroque  acerhiin  exeicuit,"     Suetonius, 

degree, 
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degree,  thofe  difpofitions  to  malice  or  benevolence, 
which  are  the  great  diftinguiihing  principles  of 
virtue  and  vice.  He  feems  to  have  been  indifFer- 
•ent  to  mankind,  but  defirous  of  confideration  and 
power,  as  objeds  of  intereft  to  himfelf.  His  rul- 
ing paiTion  was  a  defire  to  reign.  In  his  way  to 
this  end,  he  committed  many  crimes :  but  having 
once  effedled  his  purpofe,  he  had  no  other  criminal 
difpofition  to  gratify :  or  after  he  was  fovereign. 
Handing  in  awe  of  a  free  fpirit,  which  he  durft 
*iiot  infult,  he  either  from  inclination  or  policy, 
and  probably  in  part  from  both,  preferred,  as  it  is 
furprifing  every  one  elfe  does  not  prefer,  the  proper 
ufe  of  his  power  to  the  abufe  of  it 


m  »> 


But  notwithftanding  the  external  magnificence 
of,  Rome,  and  her  profperity  during^  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,  the  manners  of 
,the  people  gradually  underwent  a  great  change; 
the  ftate  contained  in  her  bofom  the  caufes  of  her 
own  decay,  and  the  poifon  of  diflblution  preyed 
upon  her  vitals.  She  became  as  abjeft  ^nd  de- 
graded, as  flie  had  ever  been  great  and  powerful. 
Theemprefs  of  the  world  funk  into  the  mod  humi- 
liating condition ;  and  her  downfal  may  be  attri- 
buted, I.  to  the  extinftion  of  patriotifm;  H.  the 
introduftion  of  luxury ;  HI.  the  negle6l  of  the 
ancient  modes  of  education". 

The 

"*  Fergufon,  vol.  iii.  c.  ^,  &c. 
"  In  a  train  of  beautiful  allegory  Sir  W.  Raleigh  thus  alludes 
to  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  parts  of  this  hiftory.     **  VVc 

hav^ 
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The  indifcriminate  adtniffion  of  all'  the  fttbjects 
df  the  empire  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  ^though 
a  conciliating,  was  a  mod  impolitic  meafure.  lit- 
ftead  of  railing  the  nativts  of  the  provinceft  to  the 
digtiity  of  Romans,  this  privilege  pitxiuced  the 
oppofite  efFe6t,  and  funk  the  lattet  vo  a  level 
vith  the  former.  It  extinguifhed  thofe  high  fen- 
timents  of  patriotifm,  and  that  pride  of  compa- 
rifon,  uijon  which  the  old  republicans  had  valued 
themfelves,  as  it  deftroyed  an  exclufive  intereft 
in  the  profperity  of  the  empire,  and  degraded  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  charaften  '  The  right  of 
citizenfhip  was  rendei-ed  of  no  value,  by  being  fo 
widely  diffufed ;  and  the  enthufiafm,  which  bad 
fired  a  Brutus,  a  Codes,  and  a  Manlius,  to  fight 
for  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  the  altars  of 
thdir  gods,  was  extingaiflied.  The  people  were 
no  longer  a6luated  by  the  fame  love  of  independ^ 
cnce,  or  the  fame  deteftation  of  fervility.  They 
looked  no  more  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  power 
of  the  fen  ate,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  patricians; 
and  undiftinguifhed  in  the  cro\vds  of  new  compe- 
titors for  the  fame  privileges,  they  gradually  funk 
into  infignificance.     The  bond  of  onion  and  fub- 

have  left  the  empire  of  Rome,  the  laft  of  the  four  great  mo- 
narchies of  the  world,  flourifhing  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
having  rooted  up,  or  cut  down,  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  But  after  fome  cotttinuance,  it 
Ihall  begin  to  lofe  the  beauty  it  had;  the  dorms  of  ambition  (hall 
beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  againft  another,  her  leaves 
(hall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  field,  and  cut  her  down/*  Hiftory  of  the  Wofld, 
p.  668. 

ordina- 
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Qr^jn^tion  wag  bf okeh^  and  the  city  was  torn  by 
immoierabk  faftious  of  ilrangers,  as  foou  as  every 
provipg^.was  allowed  to  form,  cabals  apd  aflbcia- 
tipn^  and  to  ihelter  its  inhabitants  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  foa>e  powerful  nobleman  ^ 

The  profufion  ^nd  extravagance  of  the  rich  were 
difplayed  jn  the  celebration  of  the  public  gapiea. 
The  combats  qf  gladiators,  and  the  races  of  cha- 
rioteers, were  exhibited  to  the  diffolute  crowds, 
who,  indulging  only  t\}c  impulfe  of  a  childifli  cu- 
riofity,  fpient  whole  days  in  the  Circus.  TliA 
licentious  produdUons  of  the  ftagc,  often  repre- 
iented  witlji  all  the  attractions  of  fplendid.  decoraW 
tions  and  crowded  proceffions,  vitiated  the  general 
tafte,  inflan^ed  ttje  paffions  of  youth,  and  encoM- 
raged  diffipation  and  inimorahty  of  condudb  in, 
perfon^  of  every  claf^. 

II.  From  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage  may  be? 
traced  the  gradual  progrefs  of  Luxury,.  Prpfufiott 
and  extravagance  began  to  prevail  as  fpon  as  the 
precious  nietals  were  introduced  in  abundance,. 
Voluptuoufnefs  ufurped  the  place  of  temperancer 
indolence  fucceeded  to  a<5livity;  felf-intereft^  fen- 
fuality,  and  avarice,  totally  extinguiflied  that 
ardour,  wnich  in  antient  times  had  glowed  in 
€very  breaft  for  the  general  good.  The  ftreams  of 
wealth,  that  flowed  into  Rome  at  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,   M'cre  fuch  as  almoft   exceed 

X 

^  Montefquieuj  cap.  ix« 

beli^. 
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beliefs  The  corruption  that  prevailed  at  thi$ 
time  forms  the  ftrongeft  contraft  imaginable  to  the 
pure  times  of  the  republic,  when  Polybius  wrote 
his  hiftory.  He  contrafts  the  inflexible  honour  of 
the  manly  Romans  with  the  perfidious  charafiler  of 
the  effeminate  Greeks.  The  luxurious  feafts  of 
the  Romans,  the  number  of  their  domeftics,  and 
the  variety  of  their  places  of  refidence,  fometinies 
kept  pace  with,  and  fometimes  even  exceeded  their 
great  revenues.  Apicius,  the  celebrated  epicure,  com- 
mitted fuicide,  becaufe  his  fortune,  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  demands  of  his  depraved  appetite,  did  not 
exceed  the  fum  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  Seneca 
mentions  fingle  fuppers,  which  confumed  the  whole 
cfiate  of  a  Roman  knight.  No  fewer  than  eighteen 
elegant  villas,  fituated  in  the  moft  delightful  parta 
of  Italy,  were  poffeffed  by  Cicero :  and,  as  if  the 
land  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  caprice  of  a 
Roman  of  fafhion,  the  lakes  and  the  fea  were  occu- 
pied by  houfes,  which  extended  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  fliores.  To  every  nobleman  be- 
longed fuch  numerous  parties  of  flaves,  that  they 
were  claffed  according  to  their  nations,  and  fta- 
tioned  in  feparate  divifions  of  his  palaces. 

Tlie   republic,    which   had  long  withftood  the 
fhocks  of  external  violence,  fell  gradually  a  prey 


faevior  armis 


Luxuria  incubuit,  vidumque  ulcifcitur  orbem. 

Jttvcn.  Sat.  vi. 
Fergufon,  voLiii.  p.  436.     Polybius,  lib.  vi.  fed.  54.     See 
the  excellent  note  of  Brotier  de  Luxu  Romanorum,     Tacitus, 
torn.  i.  p.  402.  4to.  ed, 

to 
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to  prbfperity.  Her  gallant  chiefs  had  vie^ned  with 
Btidaunted  eye  the  approacl^  of  Hannibal,  and  de- 
fied the  armies  of  Pyrrhus :  but  their  degenerate 
defcendants,  even  the  pofterity  of  Fabius  and  of 
Scipio,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  Greece,  and 
forfeited  with  the  luxuries  of  Afia,  leaving  their 
battles  to  be  fought  by  barbarian  mercenaries, 
funk  fupine  on  beds  of  floth,  and  heard  the  trumpet 
of  battle  with  difmay. 

Such  indeed  was  the  rapid  change  of  manners, 
that  the  genius  and  charafter  of  the  people  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  total  alteration  in  the  fpace 
of  a  century,  and  a  general  depravity  was  vifible 
in  all  orders  of  the  ftate.  The  confuls,  after 
having  obtained  their  elevated  rank  by  intrigues 
and  bribery,  undertook  their  campaigns  either  to 
enrich  thenifelves  with  the  fpoils  of  conquered 
nations,  or  to  plunder  the  provinces  of  the  allies 
under  the  mafk  of  proteftors  and  defenders.  From 
fuch  impure  fources  were  derived  the  immenfe 
treafiires  of  Craffus,  Lucullus,  and  Cusfar.  And 
as  the  means  of  corruption  increafed,  fo  likewife 
in  equal  proportion  did  the  difpofition  to  be  cor- 
rupted. The  populace  of  the  empire  were  tempted 
to  the  city  by  the  diftribution  of  corn,  and  the 
frequency  of  public  games;  obfequious,  indigent, 
and  enervated  by  idlenefe,  they  were  ready  to 
follow  everv  ambitious  candidate,  who  was  rich 
enough  to  purchafe  their  votes.  The  laws  were 
filent  in  the  midft  of  thefe  abufes,  or  they  were 
liftened  to  without  refpedt  or  obedience.     The  ma- 

giftrates 
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giflrates  beheld  wth  approbation,  or  with  indif* 
fcrence,  the  diforders  of  the  people.  The  admi^ 
Biftration  of  government  under  the  ecnperora,  in- 
fluenced by  the  caprice  of  their  tempers,  was 
Ibmetimes  rigid,  and  fometimes  relaxed :  the  tide 
of  degeneracy  flowed  with  the  greateft  rapic^ity^ 
and  fwept  away  all  ranks  in  its  currenfc. 

To  inciTafe  this  train  of  deflruftire  evils,  the 
mode  of  education  was  completely  changed.  In 
more  antient  times  the  noble  matrons  had  taught 
their  chtldren  the  pure  leffons  of  morality,  and 
kept  a  ftri6l  watch  over  all  their  ^ords  and  aAiona. 
Thus  Cornelia  educated  the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelb 
and  Attia  reared  Julius  and  Augufl:us  Csefa?.  The 
minds  of  the  noble  youth  were  led  on,  found  aod 
uncontaminated,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  whatever  profeffion  they  followed,  whether  of 
arms,  or  the  prafilice  of  the  forum,  they  devoted 
themfclves  to  that  fingle  purfuit,  and  by  clofe 
application  embraced  the  whole  compafs  of  their 
particular  ftudy.  But  in  the  times  of  which  wa 
are  fpeaking,  the  children  were  entrufted  to  the 
care,  or  rather  were  abandoned  to  the  arts  of  mean 
and  ignorant  domeftics.  The  perfons  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  were  the  indigent  Greeks, 
who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Rome,  and  where 
verfatility  of  talents,  infmuating  manners,  and 
grofs  flattery  gained  them  an  eafy  admiffion  into 
the  families  of  the  great,  where  they  foon  raifed 
themfclves  to  places  of  confidence  and  emolument 
Corrupted  by  the  examples,  and  encouraged  by  the 

indulgence 
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Indulgence  of  fuch  mailers,  the  young  men  fobn 
iaffumed  the  charafter  of  licentioufnefs  and  effron- 
tery; The  fports  of  the  field,  and  the  diverfioris 
of  the  Circus  and  the  Theatre,  became  the  fole 
topics  of  their  converfation,  and  tixe  darling 
obje6ls  of  their  puifuit ;  and  no  time  was  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  the  ftudy  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  hiftory'. 


V* 


Nor  were  their  opinions  upon  the  moft  important 
fubjefts  lefs  vitiated  in  early  years  by  the  progrefe 
of  a  fpecious  and  deftruftive  philofophy*  The 
principles  of  Epicurus  had  been  for  fome  time 
faihionable  in  Rome;  and  his  difciples  advancing 
far  beyond  the  mbdeft  fcepticifm  of  the  Academic 
fchool)  boldly  denied  the  providence  of  a  fupreme 
Ruler  of  the  univerfe^  and  openly  maihtained,  that 
death  was  the  extin6tion  of  all  exiftence.  Thefe 
tenets  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  eftabliflied  religion, 
and  were  calculated  to  undenninfc  the  great .  fanc- 
tions  of  moral  obligation.  The  noble  youths,  who 
reforted  to  Athens,  and  other  feats  of  learning, 
were  thus  taught  to  defpife  the  ceremonies,  aijid 
deride  the  maxims  of  their  national  belief,  a  finu 
adherence  to  which  had  been  the  glory  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  and  had  not  only  operated  powerfully  upon 
their  martial  efforts,  but  was  clofely  connefted 
with  the  civil  conflitutiou..of  the  republic*  ^his 
•  philofophy  had  the  recommendation  of  gr^  $f^ 
:  attraiSiiig  examples  to  make  it  popular;  fq^^li^as 

1  Quintih  de  Oratoribus,  p*  4ji^  Ed,  Lips.  Juvenil,  Sat.  3. 

.  Vol.  i«  D  d  adorned 
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adorned  with  the  poetical  graces  of  Lucretius^  and 
honoured  by  the  commendation  of  Virgil ;  it*  was 
favoured  by  the  fcepticifm  of  Cicero,  and  was  em- 
braced by  the  fagacious  Csefar,  and  the  learned  and 
accompliflied  Atticus. 

The  various  caufes  of  her  decline. prepared  Rome 
for  her  moft  abandoned  emperors.  The  tame  fer- 
vility  of  the  fenate,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
praetorian  bands,  fometimes  raifed  to  the  imperial 
purple  the  meaneft  and  moft  undeferving  of  the 
foldiers.  Yet  the  corruption  of  principles  W4s  not 
ft)  general,  as  not  to  make  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  and 
a  Caligula  furveyed  with  horror  and  deteftation  by 
their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  pofterity.  They 
were  ahke  infamous  for  a  profufion,  which  was  un- 
bounded ;  for  a  fenfuality,  which  was  a  diigrace  to 
nature ;  and  for  a  vindiftive  rage,  which  was  the 
avowed  foe  to  liberty  and  virtue.  From  the  pic- 
tures of^  their  deprjivity  and  wanton  cruelty  we 
retire  with  difguft,  and  relieve  our  minds  by  con- 
templating the  pure  chara6lers  and  glorious  con- 
du^  of  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  Antonini,  and 
Aurelius '.  Such  illuftrious  perfons  afforded  fome 
fupport  to  the  declining  ftate,  but  were  not  capable 
of  giving  permanency  to  their  own  wife  and 
prudent  inftitutions ;  fince  thofe  who  followed,  as 
well  as  thofe  who  preceded  them,  were  equally 
^KlUnguifhed  by  a  want  of  political  talents,  and 
for  iihfc  moft  flagrant  abufe  of  power.     The  faint 

'  A.C.  80—160. 
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and  traniienfr  beams  of  fi4lfliine  ferved  only  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  overfpread  a  ftprmy  atmof- 
phere.  Their  juftice  and  humanity  fufpended  that 
do\<mfall  of  the  empire,  which  they  could  not 
prevent ;  but  the  Q)arks  of  ancient  virtue  were  fo 
nearly  extinguiflied,  that  the  efforts  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, eminent  as  they  were  in  ftation,  and  armed 
with  fovereign  authority,  could  not  fan  them  into 
a  flame. 

As  the  profperity  of  Rome  had  been  attended 
with  the  flourifhing  flate  of  the  arts,  literature 
and  feience,  they  gradually  declined  with  her; 
and  the  &me  change,  which  was  vifible  in  the 
cxtin6lion  of  liberty  and  martial  fpirit,  appeared 
equally  in  its  eflfefts  on  the  intellefiiual  powers: 
ignorance  was  the  companion  of  corruption  and 
fenrility. 

The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  th^  Huns  ifiuing 
from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Alia  at  length  poured 
forth  vaft  armies,  to  ravage  every  country  more 
Cultivated  than  their  own,  and  to  pofTefs  themfelves 
of  the  feat  of  government.  They  were  drawn  from 
their  remote  foretts  and  cold  abodes,  either  by  a 
ipirit  of  refllefs  aftivity,  and  a  fenfe  of  injury ;  or 
they  were  lured  by  the  report  of  the  luxuries  of 
Italy,  and  the  delicious  fruits,  which  abonuidid  iH 
that  mild  and  genial  climate. 

As  oft  have  ifTued  hoft  impelling  hod. 
The  blue  eyed  myi^iads  from  the  Baltic  coafl, 
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The  proftrate  fputh  ff'  the  deftipyer  yields 
Her  boafled  titles^  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hiie, 
•  Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breatliing  rofc. 
And  qiiafF  the  pendant  vintage^  as  it  grows  *• 


.  I 


Thefe  hardy  barbarians  ruflied  forth  like  the 
mighty  waters  of  -an  impetuous  torrent,  and 
fwept  away  every  obftacle*:  their  progrefs  wa^ 
marked  by  blood  and  fire,  by  deftru^lion  to 
the  arts,  and  implacable  hoftility  to  civilized 
man.  For  nearly  two  centuries  they  continued 
the  mofl  defolating  ravages ;  and  the  hiflorians  of 
that  wretched  period  are  at  a  lofs  for  fjefcriptioa 
fufficiently  ftrong,  or  images  fufficiently  horrid,  tQ 
rcprefent  its  diftrefe  and  calaraky, 

The  condition  in  which  the  rapacious  and  war- 
like Alaric  found  the  imperial  city,  fufficiently 
manifefted  the  degeneracy  of  its  inhabitants". 
It  had  long  been  the  refort  of  all  nations,  and  the 
receptaqleof  thofe,  whofe  follies  and  vices  proved 
the  different  countries  of  tlieir  birth.  To  the  in- 
capacity of  a. weak  government,  the  general  of 
the  Goths  oppofed  intrepidity  and  miUtary  fkill. 
His  army  indeed  refle6lcd  the  image  of  the  ancient 
Romans  at  that -momentous  period  of  their  hifloiy, 
when  the  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  conquer 
his   enemies  ferved  only  to  draw  forth  the   full 

*  Gray.  *  Robertfon,  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  6,  lo,  Sec, 

»  A.  C,  410. 
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energy  of  their  charafter.  A  fierce,  hardy,  and 
well-difciplined  army,  had  to  conten^,  if  con- 
teft  it  might  be  called,  with  a  luxurious  and  pur 
fiUanimous  race  of  nobles,  and  a  populace,  vile, 
indigent,  and  wretched.  The  conqueror  found 
the  city  unprepared  for  his  attacks;  he  entered  \t 
amid  the  lilence  of  the  night,  and  directed  hi^ 
march  -  by  the  conflagration  of  palaces.  The 
flaughter  was  dreadful,  the  fpoils  immenfe,  and 
the  holy  faith  of  Chrift  alone  checked  the  avarice 
and  lull  of  the  plunderers.  To  complete  the  de- 
gradation of  the  imperial  city,  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  confijls  and  patricians  attended  at 
the  feftive  board,  and  were  doomed  to  drag  the 
chains  of  the  haughty  Goths,  who  difplayed  their 
triumphant  banper  waving  over  the  prpftrate  eaglp 
jjf  Borne, 

The  rife,  aggrandizement,  decline,  and  fall  of 
ithe  Roman  power,  are  included  within  the  compafe 
pf  twelve  centuries*.  The  mighty  empire,  like 
the  majeftic  temples  tjiat  adorned  her  capital,  \va? 
broken  into  fragments,  and  divided  among  nu- 
merous nations.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  by 
the  incurfions  of  foreign  armies,  the  firft  founda- 
tions of  thofe  kingdoms  were  laid,  Avhich  are  now 
th.e  moil  diftingui^ed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  wefterii 
world.     The  Saxons  contended  fuccefsfuUy  with 


*  Rome  was  founded  B.  G,  753.  Taken  by  Alaric  A.  C. 
410.  Duration  of  the  Empire  1163.  Gibbon,  vol.  iii. 
p.  235,  &c. 
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the  natives  for  the  poflcffion  of  Britain.  Ciaul  and 
Spain  wcrf  divided  Ixrtwcen  the  Frankn,  Vifgoths, 
Su(!vi,  and  liurf^undians ;  Africa  wa»  cxpofed  to 
ttic  Vandals  and  Moors ;  and  Italy  wa^  filled  bj 
an  arn:y  of  northern  Inirbarians ''.  Coniiantinople, 
which  continued  for  fome  centuries  after  the  reign 
of  its  celebrated  founder  to  give  an  iniperfe/^l  rq>re« 
fentaticm  of  inifHTial  fplendour,  was  finally  taken 
by  the  TurlcM  with  its  de|>endent  territories.  'I1ie 
Roman  empire  refembled  the  Danube,  which, 
after  |x>uring  a  grand  and  impetuous  flood,  and 
receiving  the  fiipply  of  large  rivers,  is  divided  into 
various  ftrcams,  before  it  mixes  with  the  ocean. 

Tlie  Romans,  illuftrious  as  they  were  for  the 
dignity  of  their  charaAer,  their  martial  prowefs, 
and  the  extent  of  their  empire,  hold  forth  a 
fplcndid  light  for  the  guidance  of  mankind*  Their 
virtues  in  the  profpcrity  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  vices  in  its  decline,  furnifh  examples  and 
cautions  to  pcrfons  of  all  fuccecding  times.  In 
thofe  kings  and  emperors,  who  were  remarkable 
for  purity  of  chara/:ter,  monarchs  may  find  ex- 
amples worthy  of  their  imit:ition ;  and  common* 
wealths  may  be  taught,  from  the  diforders  of  their 
fa/lions,  what  limits  to  prefcribe  to  the  ambition 
i)i  the  wealthy,  and  what  curb  to  impofc  upon  the 

f  For  a  grnTiil  vl**w  of  Kurouc  at  tL'*  cliflToliition  of  the 
Roman  **fn|)iic',  (**v  th»*  F'r«faci»  to  Malki'%  Nonhcru  Anticjui. 
ti'ti;  WflrtotiS  full  Diifcruiioii  on  Ki  jjliih  V(H'try  ;  liiAn'TiUm** 
ll'.itnry  of  CUntU'k  V,  vol.  i«  diip.  i.  Mathuvd'*  ilUiory  of 
l^loritiicc,  book  i.  aiul  Diilryinplv^  Kifuyon  Fcud;«l  Pro|K'rry. 
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licaitioiifiic&  of  the  populace  To  be  oooTCi&it 
vith  tiiis  important  hifioiy,  is  to  riew  mankind 
engaged  in  the  'fnlleft  exerdie  of  patriotiim, 
<3onrage;  and  talents;  or  to  contemplate  them 
entnated  by  liixuiy,  ddxafed  by  corruption,  and 
funk  into  the  moCt  a}f)e6t 


O  LazBTj 


#         Btoe  of  dzrod  li^  of  aSaeox  faxes. 

What  dreaiT  dxao^e,  what  nan  is  oot  'Aant  ? 
now  dotii  ^sy  hoirl  intoxicate  tbc  TtnrA^ 
To  dK  £i£t  fftfiainy  of  thj  Tofy  bow*r 
Hovdoft  tiiOB  lofc  the  fexBDate  ai^  gicxt! 
BreadfidattxadioD!  whik  hehiDd  thee  g:i;a 
Xk*  wiijihtimhle  £^iii^!h,  whexc  A&nr  lies 
O'crvhda^d,  Ibrgottss,  and  high-hnaairig  Chan, 
And  Elaa's  haaghii-  pon^  aod  heasteoxa  Giceoe, 
And  the  gicat  Qacen  of  Eardi,  itnprrial  Ronne*. 

In  vhat  manner  the  Romans  declined  fiom 
their  greated  excellence  of  chanfter,  2Lod  bow 
in  their  degeneracy  of  manners  they  involved  the 
decay  of  genius,  our  imperfed  iketch  <rf*  tbdr 
hhtonr  has  fhoirn.  Let  the  native^;,  of  Britain, 
peruCng  the  infinictive  kflbns  here  prefcnted  to 
them,  indulge  the  feelings  of  comjnffion  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature ;  and  let  them  at  the 
fame  time  colleo,  from  fuch  edifying  exampie^ 
new  incitements  to  eneigy  smd  perfeverance  in 
every  public  and  private  virtue. 

<  DrE&*s  Rcffor. 
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CllAVThti    IK« 

7'Af  IliJJory  of  Modern  Kioopr. 

i\  S  (iirvrrmnvni  niul  ///?/.v  arc  rrndrrnl  more  i*(m« 
churivr  to  grnrrul  happinrU  in  inodtnii  than  tliry 
ivrr  wrrc  in  uncirnt  tiujrn;  n«  the  MamicVM  uf 
focicty  liavr  rxprricncril  n  very  jjrrat  im|)rcivnn(:nt 
in  propoiiion  to  the  wi'lr  dinitfion  of  knowMgrf 
and  tlir  facility  of  (ronnnnnication  ;  a<i  Navlf^ati^n 
has  cnlaignl  tin:  intciroinfi!  of  niankiml  by  the 
flifcovrry  of  u  new  world ;  and  ai,  ntorcovcti  the 
lijjht  of  the  protrfiani  ('Iniirli'H  haHdif|N*lli*d  mudi 
of  thr  daiktirf-i  of  fiipnititioti  in  fomc  nation^ 
and  h'';i}iwd  with  {jilctulnui  npon  othrri;  it  intift 
fiiK  ly  h'-  a  fiihjrM  of  plr.ifiti;.;  inrpiiry,  to  invdti* 
\*,\\r.  \\\<'  h-adirijj  rnnfrH,  whirh  harr  prorlnrtcd 
furli  rxfi;iofdinaiy,  fiirh  rxt(  nlivc,  and  fuch  bene** 
ficial  i\\\:l'\%. 

And  whrn  ur  rxaininr  nioir  clofrly  thr  nature 
of  ihHr  rffr^'t'.,  and  ronlidrr  that  thry  havr  aii 
ihiinciliafc  nfi  rrncc  to  our  own  (if nations  in  the; 
woild; — tJMt  tluy  rclatr  to  Ihr  arti  whirh  mnu 
adorn,  and  the  ni(hiniH  whi<li  iitmi  irj^jidafe, 
fociHy  ; — lo  llir  inititulionH,  which  cliiWt  our  eon- 
(In/t)  hiorh'l  oiu  niannr-n,  and  infhir-ne<'  our 
()|)iuioir),  in  all  idigioii.«);  a.*}  well  an  eivil  aifairi ; 

the 


ijae  hk^M  mill  ntt  to  a,  mmh.  hagSaer  degree  oif 
ii33|iO!nt2ia»cx;;--«^  AaS  fcsc  assr  iaatextSt  wtorfOxcngiy 
znTiAvrd  ia  it;  ire  ikafl  ptokcutt  omr  it&sniBCS 
miih  ^  6cgrtx^  of  anJooir  }wopcfftaiH»d  to  ks  iosport-* 
auacc,  asd  iiutl  &!t  its  jiidx  ^raloe  upsm  tic  iiufinr|r 
of  mfurifflEi  Imhs^ 

psx&Xiti;  to  cs,  acre;, 

L  Tiag  t-fraKiMmfiat  and  ittoikiciBi  of  the  Fciadal 
S^-ikaxL     IL  Tbe  faj&wj  of  tht  Cnd^AesL     IIL 

Tbe  infiitation  of  Cbirainr.  IV.  Tbe  BefiMnooi* 
ti^iL     V.  Tlit  itTinl  of  Ckffical  Learning: 

To  tTMse  tht  hlikciczLl  cnatlbfs  of  tbo&  ixu&atxi* 
tSooii,  axiT^exitiaziiiu  aLDd  daib&v£3'i£^  vLidi  dUbrmi^ 
ruiiie  like  lii&ciinr  of  modtm  trom  thjut  of  anfTipnt 
Eiurope,  is  />ixr  fuxinst  cie%iL  To  tibcxfe  fTOJimcaDt 
^Tjta\  nho  h2LXt  &Scu&jd  tht  irjpedjre  fioibyciato 
^  l^'ire,  t^p  ]D'i3£t  Tela  ibr  isaore  cxxaD]!^^:  iaafiw 


uu^uou. 


r  Tie  Ffudci]  SvifCTPL 


m^ 


Tht  'is'L^J'ZhiLii  of  ixje-  Dortii  of  Eumope  aad 

riei- of  I'jt  CuTmiiiii  iti^  arv-d  ^L^  orrjijiiaed  tiie 
Rosiull  £J'::  .:tj  j]LUjda^e:fliiii.rv  f^^'ji-jt-i  of" goneiia- 

ly  li-i  n,r.'^->t  o:  ibt  Ttodiu  Sjitriru     Ii  ii  very  :t> 
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mntkablei  that  although  the  Barbaiiatii,  ^vht»  fratndl 
it|  (ettlrtl  in  their  newly-acqiiiretl  tenitoricsi  at  va* 
rtoM  tiit)r«|  were  commaiuied  hy  difltrent  leailcrii 
and  f|K)ke  difterent  hinguagcii ;  yet  the  fyilcm  waa 
etUblifhcd,  with  tittle  vaiiation,  in  every  ct)untty 
in  Gurope.  Thin  great  unitbrniity  is  peculiarly 
Oriking,  and  has  furniilied  fonic  Mriters  with  an 
argument,  that  all  thefe  people  fprung  originally 
from  the  fame  ilock.  lUil  the  fad  may  perhaps 
with  more  probability  be  attributed  to  the  fnnilar 
ftato  of  their  manners,  and  the  fmiilar  fituation  iti 
which  they  all  found  themfelves,  on  taking  poflef* 
fton  of  their  new  domains* 

The  ptan  of  the /ewf/f//conftitulion  was  this  :— 
Every  freeman,  or  foldier,  for  the  terms  wero  at 
that  period  fynonymous,  upon  receiving  an  allot* 
tticnt  of  conqueretl  lands,  boniul  himfrlf  to  appear 
In  arms  again  1>  the  common  enemy,  Nvhenevcr  he 
(tumid  be  called  upon  l>y  his  commander,  This 
military  fervice  was  the  condition  ipnn  which 
every  one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  ho 
continued  to  poiVcfH,  his  lands;  and  this  obligation 
was  elleetnc\l  both  eafy  ami  honourable.  The  fame 
fervice,  which  a  foldier  owed  to  his  oHiccr,  waNduc 
from  an  olVicer  to  his  king.  The  king  obligt^d 
t.ho(V,  among  whom  he  diUributcd  the  et)nc|nere<l 
lands,  to  n  pair  to  his  (landard,  with  a  number  of 
followers  it\  proportion  to  the  CNtent  of  their  re* 
fpeflive  etlatcN,  an<l  to  «flill  him  in  all  his  expe<li-^ 
tions.  Thus  a  Inidal  king^lom  conveys  rather  the 
iilca  of  a  n\ilitary  than  a  civil  eftabliihment.     'Vht 

viflorioua 
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viftorious  army,  taking  their  pofts  in  different  dif- 
tri&s  of  a  country,  continued  to  be  arranged  under 
its  proper  officers,  and  to  be  fubje6t  to  martial 
laws*. 

The  principle  of  policy,  upon  ¥^hich  this  fingular 
eftabliihmeht  was  founded,  was  felf-defence.  The 
new  fettlers  in  a  country  wiflied  to  proteft  them- 
felves,  not  only  agaiuft  the  attacks  of  the  inha- 
bitants, whom  they  had  expelled  from  their  pof- 
feffions,  but  againft  the  more  formidable  inroads  of 
frefli  invaders.  But,  unfortunately,  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  the  tranquillity  of  fociety,  it 
was  replete  with  many  evils.  The  powerful  vaffals 
of  the  crown  foon  acquired  that  land  as  unalienable 
property,  which  was  originally  a  grant  during  plea- 
fure,  and  appropriated  to  thenlfelves  titles  of  ho- 
nour, as  well  as  places  of  truft.  In  procefs  of  time 
they  obtained  the  power  of  fovereign  jurifdidion, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  within  their  own  domains; 
they  exerciftd  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  and 
carried  on  wars  againft  their  private  enemies.  Ba- 
rons poffeffed  of  fuch  enormous  power  dlfdained  to 
confider  themfelves  as  fubjeds ;  and  the  confequence 
was,  that  a  kingdom  was  broken  into  as  many  fepa- 

*  See  Henry's  Hiftory  of  England,  rol.  i.  p.  30.  Spelman's 
Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  10 1.  Wilfon's  Conpilia,  p.  171.  Du 
Cange's  Gloflfary,  Article  Allodium.  Robertfon's  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  notes ;  and  Dairy mple's  Effay  on  Feudal  Property, 
book  i.  chap.  2»  The  Iketch,  which  Tacitus  has  given  of  th4 
civil  iaftitutions  and  polity  of  the  ancient  Germans,  contains  the 
outlines  of  the  feudal  eftabli^hment,  De  Moiibus  Germanorum, 
C.  xi.  xii.  xiii* 

rate 
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rate  principalities,  as  it  contained  powerful  nobles. 
Innumerable  caufes  of  jealoufy  and  difcord  fubfifted 
bistweeu  them,  awd  gave  rife  to  couftapt  ware. 
Every  country  in  Europe,  either  wafted  or  kept  m 
continual  alarm  during  thefe  feuds,  was  filled  with 
caftles  and  places  of  ftrength,  erefted  for  the  fccu- 
Tity  of  the  defpotic  chieftain,  not  againft  foreign 
invafion,  but  domeftic  hoftilities.     In  tlie  reign  of. 
Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  fyftem  was  ia 
its  height,  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  caftlesi,  with 
their  dependent  territories,  are  faid  to  have  covered 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland.    Among  fierce  and 
haughty  chieftains,  the  laws  enafted  by  princes  and 
magiftrates  commanded  no  degree  of  refpe^ ;  and 
the  right  of  retaliation  and  revenge  was  confidered 
as  an  inherent  privilege  of  their  order.     The  eftate 
of  every  baron  was  an  independent  territory;  hi^ 
caftle  was  a  ftrong  and  well-garrifoned  fortrcis,  and 
be  always  confidered  himfelf  as  living  in  a  ftate  of 
war.     When  provoked  by  injury,  he  met  his  adver-r 
fary  at  the  head  of  his  vaffals  in  hoftile  array,  and 
trufted  to  his  fword  for  the  decifion  of  the  conteft. 
Every  man  was  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  and 
fought  the  redrefs  of  bis  grievances  in  fingle  com- 
bat, the  regulation  and  ceremonies  of  which  were 
formed  into  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence.     The  com- 
mon people,  the  moft  ufcful  as  well  as  the  moft  nu- 
merous part  of  the  community,  were  reduced  to  the 
miferies  of  flavery.     The  peafant  was  confidered  as 
the  mere  produce  of  the  foil,  and  was  transferred 
from  one  lord  to   another,  with  the  utenlil*  and 
cattle  of  his  farm.     The  king,  ftripped  of  almoft 

every 
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every  prerogative,  and  poflclliiif;  little  more  than 
the  empty  title  o(  ibveroi^n,  liud  ncithrr  power  to 
protect  the  innocent,  nor  to  punilli  the  guilty.  A 
general  unurehyi  cleliruCtivc  of  ull  the  cointbrts 
which  nien  ex(K*6t  to  derive  tVojii  a  itate  of  luciet}', 
prevailed.  To  complete  and  confirm  thefc  eviU, 
the  prog'ielk  of  time  gradually  fixed  and  rendered 
venerable  an  eUablilhment,  whiili  originated  in 
violence,  and  was  ctmtinued  with  every  Ipecies  of 
defpotifm  and  injuiiice— a  iytiem  winch  wa$  as 
holiile  to  the  intellectual  asi  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  mind;  which  banifhed  fcienceand  the 
arts,  funk  n)ankind  in  grplli  ignorance,  obfeured 
the  facred  light  of  C'hiifiianity  in  the  thickcitdark- 
nefs  of  lii[)cr(Utl()n,  and  was  favourable  oidy  to  the 
growth  of  thofe  i\ern  virtue:),  which  are  charade*  * 
rilUc  of  uncivilised  nations.  '1  he  rigour  of  tyranny 
hardened  the  mind.s  of  the  nobler,  the  yoke  of 
vallalage  debufed  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  the  gene- 
nuis  fentimenta  inlpired  by  a  fenit;  of  equality  were 
exting'uitlied,  and  there  wan  no  check,  to  ferocity 
and  violence.  Accoixlingly  a  greater  number  of 
tliole  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  with 
allot^ilhment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  hillory  of 
the  feudal  tinges,  than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the 
iixmc  extent  in  the  annals  gf  Kurofje. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  ilate  of  fociety  from  the 
ieventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  I'lom  that  icra 
may  be  dated  the  rotund  of  government,  laws,  and 
manners,  in  a  contraiv  direction.  \\'e  iluill  here- 
tA\ev  notice  tlic  favourable  cilcots  of  theCrufadcs  and 

of 
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of  Chivalry  upon  the  feudal  fyftem.  In  fucceeding 
times  a  variety  of  caufes  began  to  operate,  which 
checked  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  barons,  faftened 
the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  finally  put  a  period 
to  their  domination.  The  eftabliihment  of  fianding 
armies  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  more  effectual 
authority  to  kings ;  and  from  that  time  they  no 
longer  regarded  their  nobles  as  their  equals,  or 
found  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  timid  couniels, 
or  feeble  efforts,  to  control  their  power.  They 
began  not  only  to  wield  the  fceptre,  but  to  brandifli 
tlie  fword ;  and  either  checked  the  deligns  of  their 
barons  by  intimidation,  or  punifhed  their  rebellion 
by  force. 

Charles  the  feventh  of  France,  urged  by  his  defire 
of  expelling  the  EngHlh  from  France  in  the  year 
1445,  was  the  firft  who  adopted  this  meafure ;  but 
as  it  was  fo  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  required  the  greateft  boldnefs  to  cariy 
it  into  execution,  he  retained  a  large  body  of  forces 
in  his  fervice,  and  appointed  funds  for  their  regular 
payment.  The  principal  nobility  foon  reforted  to 
his  ftandard,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  judge, 
and  the  rewarder  of  merit.  The. feudal  militia, 
compofed  of  men  of  rank  and  military  talents,  who 
were  only  occafionally  called  out,  were  in  time 
regarded  with  contempt,  by  foldiers  accuftomed  to 
the  operations  of  regular  fervice.  This  example  of 
breaking  the  independent  power  of  the  barons  was 
followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
He  undermined  that  edifice,  which  it  was  not  pru- 
dent 
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dent  to  attack  with  open  force.  By  judicious  laws 
be  permitted  his  nobles  to  break  the  entail  of  their 
eftatcs,  and  to  expofe  them  to  fale.  He  prohibited 
them  from  keeping  numerous  bands  of  ret^ners, 
which  had  rendered  them  formidable  to  his  prede* 
ceffors.  By  encouraging  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  all  the  arts  of  peace  during  a  long  r^ign,  and 
by  enforcing  a  vigorous  and  impartial  escecution  of 
the  law^,  he  not  only  removed  many  immediate 
evils  refulting  from  the  feudal  Tyftem,  but  provided 
againft  their  future  return.  The  influence  of  his 
falutary  plans  was  gradually  felt,  and  they  coutri- 
bated  more  and  more,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  the 
good  order,  profperity,  and  general  welfare  pf  his 
fubje^s. 

IT.  TheCrufades. 

Few  expeditions  are  more  extraordinary  than 
.^oie  which  were  undertaken  by  the  crufaders,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Turks.  If  we  confider  the  great  numbers  of 
Europeans,  who  were  engaged  in  them^  or  their 
long  and  obflinate  perieverance  in  the  fame  defign, 
notwithftanding  an  almofl;  uninterrupted  feries  of 
hardships,  loiTes,  and  defeats;  and  if  we  reflet  upon 
the  important  confequences,  with  which  thefe  events 
were  attended,  both  to  themfelves  and  their  defcend- 
ants;  the.  hiftory  of  the  crufades,  including  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  years,  from  A.  D. 
.  1095  to  1270,  will  be  found  to  merit  very  particular 
segard,  and  to  follow  in  proper  order  our  furvey  of 
tl)e  feudal  fyftem.  ^   * 

4  From 
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I'Voiu  \\\c  uM'Ji  t»l*  i\\i>  fiiilmln  niuv  Ihionl  the' 
iliiVmifUt  of  Irvrrut  kmU  uf  Kuitwlfd^r,  nnd  ihf» 
Vttnoiiw  iinpiMuruirnf'i  <»r  lorirly  in  lujumrrs,  nuu^ 
luorrc;,  »imI  iwU.  And  iV(M\)  fhr  ODuuuuuioatitm  t\( 
Ihr*  wrUnn  >vilh  thr  nHlrrn  imiitmMi  hiiUo  u  (\h> 
oHluMt  ol*  riUili*^  wliioli  with  iliUrirul  ilrfyirrj*  u( 
iiUhuiur,  iuul  with  tnotr  oi  Ici-^  Ktpuliiy,  ctutlii- 
huirfl  III  Mimliili  ntunrhv  tnut  roul\ilit)n,  timl  lo  \\\* 
trntliur  tuilcr  uuti  iinpimTinrtu  into  iooiriy. 

JihIou,  i\v  \\\v  holy  I.mihI,  mmi  ihr  hijihrU  o)(ict>t 
(»r  WhrnuiiMt  lu  thr  ('hhiUtin.««  of  thd  niulillrMgcMi 
*rhcro  hml  hvril  ihr  »Sm  urcJoili  ihrir  hr  hnd 
pniotiurcl  (hr  tuoll  tUKHtiihinH*  inihtrlrM;  tnul  lhrr« 
\\v  htui  riilti  ir<l  (l(  :)th  Toi  tho  liui  nl*  ihr  WtuhL 
tli-i  holy  rrpulchiv  wasi  pirlrrvnl  i\\  Jctulklriu  j 
aiul  Mn  («  ilr^KV  ol'  vrnouUiou  \n\^  nunrxnl  U\  Ihti 
«MulnM;nr(l  pl;ov.  orally  npptuarhiii^;  (o  i(l(»|(ilty« 
n  vilif  lo  u  wun  r(\^(U(lci(|  ti**  thr  u)oU  mrritoHoui 
(c*i vi(T«  Nvhidt  (MOUl  hr  paid  (o  honwo  ;  aiul  it  \vni 
nigri'ly  lirtpirninl  hv  «»ro\vili  ol'  pil)(ihn!«  iVoni 
rvrry  part  ol'  K.ot-opo.  ITil  hr  oatural  to  thr  huouiu 
t\\\\u\  to  Turvry  Ihoir  IpoH,  whirh  h«vr  hrru  thr 
nhotlrM  ol'  illulUioot  prtlon.\  tu*  thr  Tornri  ol*  gimit 
tianliuHittu.li,  wiilHlrh^hi  un<l  vrnrraiion.  what  tnui). 
Itavr  hrrn  thraulour  with  winch  fhr  (*hn(lian.i  ol* 
ihdir  tiinr'v.  thr  rnlnuv  paliinn  tvl'  \\lht(r  nnnil  \va^ 
trli!L«;ttnr<  rutluHialin.  u^^totlrd  i\  rptoHiVi  whirh  thf 
AInnpJny  had  iWi i^ic^l  a*  llu*  irlidi  nrr  ol  In-i  rholi  ti 
pro|tli\  juid  \\\r  pl;i(*r  wluu*  Iun  Sou  had  dinl  Uv* 
ptrruMtN  hjooij.  Id  rvpiatr  flu*  linv.  and  art*ou)plilU 
ihv  ird<inpt)ou  ot  nianUnnI  /   1  hr  /.cahuiM  Itavcllrr^ 
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to  Paleftine  were  long  expofed  to  the  infults,  ex*- 
tortions,  and  cruelty  of  the  ferocious  and  hoftile 
Infidels :  but  at  length  their  complaints  roufed  the 
Europeans^  to  attempt  their  expullion.     Peter,  fur- 
named  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  Picardy, 
ivas  the  firft  mover  of  this  great  project  \  .  Armed 
tvith  the  authority  of  Pope  Urban  II.  he  traverfed 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  rude  but  pathe- 
tic eloquence  defcribed  the  injuries  he  had  received 
-in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  He  quickly 
kindled  the  ardour  of  perfons  of  all  ranks.     The 
firft  converts  to  this  aftive  miffionary  became  the 
Ivarmeft  advocates  for  the  expedition.    Great  num- 
bers, chiefly  confifting  of  peafants,  ill-provided  with 
neceffaries,  and  whofe  ignorance  magnified  the  hopes 
and  diminifhed  the  dangers  of  the  undertakings  pe- 
riflied  in  the  forefts  of  Hungary,  or  the  plains  of 
■  Afia.     A  pyramid  of  bones,  ereded  by  Solyman, 
the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  near  the  city  of  Nice, 
informed  their  followers  of  the  place  of  their  defeat. 
Of  the  firft  crufaders  three  hundred  thoufand  are 
faid  to  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  fanaticifm, 
before  a  fingle  city  was  refcucd  from  the  Infidels. 
More  ftrongly  ftimulated,  rather  than  deterred  by 
this  cataftrophe,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders ;  God- 
frey of  Bouillon ;    Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois, 
brotl\er  to  the  King  of  France ;  Raymond,  count 

*  A.  D.  1095  to    1099.     Gibbon,   voh   vi.   cap.    58,    &c. 
Robeitfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  292,  &c.     Hiftory  of  Modern  . 
Europe,  vol.  i.  letter  24,  &c.      Introdudion  to   the  Literaty 
Hiftory  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Rapin,  vol.  u 
p«  244,  &c. 
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of  Thouloufe;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Bobemond 
and  Tancred,  who  were  like^vife  princes  of  thp 
Norman  race,  fet  forth  upon  this  enterprife :  all 
were  cbiefs  of  high  renown,  famed  for  their  prowefi 
in  arRis,  and  flimulated  by  the  fame  intrepid  and 
fanatical  fpirit.  They  were  followed  by  their  nume- 
rous adherents  and  vaffals,  whofe  fervices  were 
cither  pronipted  by  zeal  and  attachment  to  their 
refpeftive  lords,  or  purchafed  with  rewards  and 
promifes'. 

Conilantinople  was  at  that  time  the  largeft  as 
well  as  the  moll  beautiful  city  in  Europe.  It  alone 
retained  the  image  of  ancient  elegance,  in  manners 
and  in  arts.  It  was  the  place  where  manufa&ures 
of  the  moft  curious  fabric  were  wrought.  It  was 
the  mart  of  Europe  for  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  feat  of  empire,  elegance,  and  magni- 
ficence. Such  was  the  place  appointed  as  a  general 
rendezvous  for  all  the  crufaders.     Several  contem- 

*  ^*  The  crufaders  wore  a  crofs  moft  commonly  on  their 
(houlders  in  gold,  or  filk,  or  cloth,  fewed  on  their  garments. 
In  the  firft  crufade,  all  were  red ;  in  the  third,  the  French  alone 
prcferved  that  colour,  while  green  croffes  were  adopted  by  the 
Flemings,  and  white  by  the  Englifli."  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  8. 
'*  1  he  crofs  was  infcribed  by  fome  zealots  on  their  Ikin ;  an  hot 
iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  pcrj^tuate  the  mark," 
Idem.  p.  17. 

"  Armorial  bearings  were  inven^^ed  to  reward  merit,  and  dif- 
tinguiih  families ;  and  the  fcience  of  heraldry  may  be  traced  back 
to  Paleftinc."  Introd.  to  the  Hift.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Centuries* 
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pomry  writers  were  witnefles  to  this  fingular  affem- 
bly  of  different  nations;  and  they  give  a  lively 
pitlure  of  the  charafters  and  manners  of  each  peo- 
ple. When  the  polite  natives  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Eaft  fpeak  of  the  northern  warriors,  they  de- 
fcribe  them  as  barbarous,  illiterate,  fierce,  and 
favage ;  and  they  foraetimes  inveigh  againft  them 
with  great  violence,  and  relate  inftances  of  their 
ferocity  and  devaftation  in  terms  not  unlike  thofe, 
which  preceding  hiftorians^had  employed  in  de- 
fcribing  the  incurfions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
when  they  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  crufaders,  while  they  defpifed 
the  effeminate  manners  and  unwarlike  charafter  of 
the  Greeks,  were  furprifed  at  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  metropolis. 

After  fuffering  various  hard/hips  and  loffes,  the 
cruladers  at  length  reached  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. 
Forty  days  were  employed  in  the  fiege  of  the  holy 
city:  at  the  expiration  of  which,  they  took  it  by 
affault;  and  forgetful  of  the  leffons  of  mercy  taught 
by  their  great  mailer,  whofe  enfign  they  bore,  they 
indulged  in  the  rage  of  promifcuous  (laughter,  and 
put  all  Jews  and  Turks,  of  every  age,  and  of  either 
fex,  to  the  fword.  The  events,  which  happened 
during  this  romantic  expedition,  and  the  heroic 
exploits  performed  by  the  champions  of  the  Crofs, 
and  their  Mahometan  foes,  furiiifh  the  fubjeft  of 
the  celebrated  Poem  of  Taffo,  the  moft  pleafing 
memorial  which  is  left  to  us  of  this  enterprife. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon^  the  moft  worthy  of  the  heroes 
^  *•  ■  *  EC  2  of 
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of  Chriftendom,  was  proclaimed  Kingof  Jerufalem; 
In  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  he  was  crowned  with 
thorns ;  he  rejected  the  appendages  of  royalty,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  the  modeft  title  of  Defender, 
and  Baron  of  the  holy  fepulchre*^.  His  companions, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  gallant  Tancred  and 
his  adherents,  returned  to  Europe :  after  whole  de- 
parture the  Turks  infulted  the  garrifon  of  Jerufa- 
lem :  and  the  ihort  reign  of  Godfrey,  which  conti- 
nued only  for  one  year,  did  not  give  him  time  to 
fecure  the  (lability  of  his  new  kingdom.  In  vain 
did  the  knights  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,  and  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  who  in  their  alTociations 
blended  the  difcipline  of  a  monadic  with  the  hard- 
IJiips  of  a  military  life,  endeavour  to  fupport  the 
tottering  throne  of  Baldwin,  his  fucceffor.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  exafperated  and  reftlefs  Mahome- 
tans, he  was  compelled  to  folicit  a  reinforcement 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  the  fupport  of 
his  declining  power. 

The  fruits  reaped  in  this  firft  crufade  ill  repaid 
its  great  lofs  and  expence,  and  were  comprifed 
within  the  little  territory  of  Jerufalem,  the  domi- 
Aiion  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  four- 
fcore  years.  The  holy  war,  however,  continued  to 
te  recommended  in  the  letters  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  fermons  of  the  Clergy,  with  unabated  ardour 
and  zeal.  It  was  ftill  reprefented  to  the  people  as 
the  caufe  of  God  and  of  Chrift,  in  which  death 
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would  confer  the  merit  of  martyrdom,  and  para- 
difc  would  be  equally  the  reward  of  defeat,  or  of 
victory.  '' 

St.  Bernard,  famed  for  his  eloquence  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  piety,  and  the  great  influence,  which  he 
obtained  amongft  the  people,  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Armed  with 
the  authority  of  Pope  Eugene  III.  he  rekindled  the 
expiring  flame  of  military  fanaticifm.  With  a 
voice,  that  was  in  every  place  obeyed  without  de- 
lay, he  called  the  nations  to  the  protection  of  the 
holy  fepulchre.  The  feme  of  his  pretended  mira- 
cles and  prediflions,  removed  every  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  the  minds  of  his  credulous  hearers  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
eager  to  participate  the  glory  of  the  pious  warfare. 
Bernard  was  invited  to  become  a  leader  in  the  ex- 
pedition, which  he  fo  zealoufly  recommended  ;  but 
he  prudently  declined  an  appointment,  which  woul4 
eventually  have  expofed  him  to  the  ridicule,  and 
probably  to  the  refentment  of  his  followers.  He 
was  more  fortunate  in  advancing  the  interefts  of 
the  Church,  than  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  projeds,  or 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prediftions.  The  court  of 
Rome  profited  by  his  labours,  and  canonized  hit 
memory.  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  were  the  principal  Agents 
in  the  fecond  crufade*.  From  the  hands  of  Ber-  ^ 
nard  they  received  the  crofs,  witli  aflurances,  that 

«  A.  D.  1147* 
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he  liari  Hiithority  i'loin  licavcii  to  promifc  tlicin 
vi/^tory.  I'lu'ir  r;iv!iliy  wuh  compolcd  of  one  Imii* 
drrri  ami  forty  thoiifaiid  kuip^litn,  suid  their  inline* 
di:iU';itltn<lant?i;  and  if  even  the  li;(ht-aiinccl  troo|M^ 
thf*  wonitf'n  and  childicn,  the  prieiH  and  nionkn,  lie 
cxehided  from  the  eoniputation  of  their  efleKive 
forces,  tiieir  nunilii  r  will  arife  to  four  hundred 
thouiUnd  loulv  The  laUl  eiifii'.>  of  their  prcile- 
celiorM  fu)^efte<l  the  fufer  ex|ie(hent  of  a  voyajj^Cf 
in  preference  to  a  niareh  into  J'aleUine ;  and  the 
fea-ports  of  (ienoa,  J'da,  and  Venice,  were  from 
tlii^  time  frecpienfed  hy  the  erufader«  for  that  pur* 
poie.  In  the  Italian  ftates  they  found  more  cuiti* 
vated  manners,  and  greater  knowled{;e,  than  their 
own  eountriesi  could  IkiuU;  fo  that  in  tiicniy  as  well 
a8  in  the  metropohs  of  the  Kail,  the  mofi  itriking 
examples  of  eivili/ation  and  rehnement  were  fur* 
nilhed  to  thefc  rude  adventurers. 

'i1ie  event  of  this  enterprife  proved  ftill  more 
difaftious  to  the  e.iuli;  ol' the  emfulcrs  than  their 
ilrli  ex|)edition.  Manud,  the  emperor  of  the 
(ireeks,  is  aceufed  hy  hir>  own  fuhjecis  of  t^iving 
intelli<(ence  of  their  plans  to  the  '1  urkilli  Sultan, 
and  (if  providing  them  with  treaeherons  f(ui«letf« 
The  condurl  of  the  Chiiftiau  leaders  was  diclatecl 
by  no  found  policy,  or  vi^;;onms  eo-operation.  In- 
Head  of  ciiilliiii^  the  connnou  foe  l>y  a  preconcerted 
attack  at  the  lame  time  in\  diifeicMt  lid(*s  of  his 
tenilorics,  l^juis  of  Iramc  had  tiauely  palled  tiic 
IJ<>f)ih()in.->,  wlicii  \ir  waj>  uicL  hy  the  iclurnin^ 
Kmjxior,  who  had  lull  the  jjicaltfl  part  of  hi'>  arnjy 
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in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander.  The 
king  of  France  advanced  through  tlie  fame  country 
to  a  fimilar  fate ;  and  was  glad  to  ilielter  the  relies 
of  his  army  in  the  fea-port  of  Satalia,  At  Jerufa* 
lem  thefe  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  fad  reveifes  of  fortune.  Their  mar^l  trains, 
the  flender  remnants  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined 
to  the  Chriftian  powers  of  Syria ;  and  a  fruitlefs 
fiege  of  Damafucs  was  the  final  effort  of  the  fecond 
ctufade. 

-  The  third,  undertaken  by  Frederic  BarbarofTa^ 
ecfiperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  was  mofl  remarkable  for  the  viftories  of  Sa- 
l^in,  the  temperate,    brave,  and  generous  chief  of 
the  Saracens.     His  pretenfions  to  commendation 
and  renown  were  much  better  founded  than  thofe 
of  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
His  life  exhibited  a  feries  of  actions,  which  his 
rivals  in  arms  would  have  done  well  to  have  imi- 
tated, and  which,  far  from  difgracing,  would  have 
rcflefted  honour  upon  the  profeffion  of  a  Chriflian. 
He  appears  not  to  have   been  deficient  either  in 
literature  or  fcience  j  and,   in  the  progrefs  of  his 
conqucfts,  he  refpefted'the  arts.     When  he  retook 
Jerufelem,  he  treated  his  captives  not  only  with* 
clemency,  but  even  with  kindnefs.     We  rauft  not, ' 
however,  deprive  Richard  of  England  of  his  due 
praife  for  military  prowefs,  as  he  difplayed,  upoa 
all  occafions  of  danger  and  enterprife,  the  moft 
heroic  courage.     He  took  the  city  of  Acre,  a  place 
which  has  in  our  own  times  been  the  fcene  of  the 
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undaunted  valour  and  fteady  perfeverance  of  the 
natives  of  Britain ;  and  among  other  fpoils,  efteemed 
of  ineftimable  value  in  an  age  of  grofs  fu perdition, 
he  recovered  fome  of  the  wood,  which  was  faid  to 
belong  to  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  The  bravery  of 
Bichard  continued  for  many  years  to  be  proverbial 
in  the  Eaft ;  his  terrific  name  was  ufed  by  the  Syrian 
mother  to  filence  thq  refra6lory  child,  and  by  the 
Yider  to  check  the  darting  horfe.  The  perfidious 
conduft  of  Philip  of  France,  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Richard  to  invade  his  territories 
in  Normandy,  in  dire6l  violation  of  his  folema 
oath,  obliged  him  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
who  was  allowed  to  retain  pofleflion  of  Jerufaleoiy 
on  condition,  that  the  holy  fepulchre  ihould  be 
open  to  the  vifits  of  Chridian  pilgrims  without 
moledation  or  tribute.  When  the  treaty  was  con* 
eluded,  the  Englifh  monarch  informed  Saladin, 
that  he  might  depend  upon  his  return  to  try  once, 
more  to  recover  the  Holy  Land.  The  Sultan,  with 
a  politcnels  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
mod  refined  age,  replied,  that  if  it  mud  be  his  mis- 
fortune to  lofe  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  had 
rather  it  fliould  be  to  the  king  of  England,  than  to 
any  other  monarch  in  the  worlds  The  gallant 
Richard  embarked  for  Europe  to  endure  a  long 
captivity,  and  find  an  early  grave ;  and  the  fpace 
of  a  few  months  after  his  departure  from  the  Holy 
JLand  terminated  the  hfe  of  Saladin, 

'  Kapin,  vol.  i.    p.  252.  fol. 
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Hiftorians  have  recorded  the  details  of  no  lefs 
than  y^'Cfw  different  crufades,  including  a  period  of 
an  hundred  and  feventy-five  .years  ;  in  which  time 
numerous  arinies  were  led  to  difgrace  the  Chriftiau. 
name  in  the  Eaft.  The  two  laft  crufades  were 
undertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth,  king  of  France, . 
whofe  fleet  conveyed  a  well-appointed  and  numerous 
^rmy  to  the  coafts  of  Egypt  ^ ;  and  there,  after  an 
4neife6tual  difplay  of  valour,  he  was  made  prifoner, 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  nobles.  All  who  could 
not  redeem  their  lives  at  an  exceffive  ranfom,  were 
inafTacred  by  the  barbarous  Mahometans,  and  the 
-walls  of  Cairo  were  covered  with  Chriftian  heads. 
The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  but 
his  deliverance,  with  that  of  many  of  his  foldiers, 
was  obtained  by  the  reftitution  of  Damietta,  and 
tlie  payment  of  an  immenfe  fum  of  gold.  After 
fix  teen  years  of  repofe,  this  enterprifmg  and  bigotted 
monarch  again  embarked  from  France,  and  under- 
took the  wild  projeft  of  baptizing  the  king  of  Tu- 
nis ^  On  the  barren  fands  of  Africa,  his  army 
exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  linking  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  burning  climate,  was  quickly  reduced  to 
inconfiderable  numbers.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent ; 
and  at  the  moment  o^  his  death,  his  fon  and  fuc- ' 
ceflbr  gave  the  fignal  for  retreats 

After  the  lofs  of  Jerufalem,  the  city  of  Acre, 
from  which  it  is  diflant  about  70  miles,  became  the 
Uietropolis  of  the  Latin  Chrifl:ians.     There  the  dif- 

%  A.  D.  1248.  *  A.  D.  1270. 
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fercnt  powers  of  Eurojic,  and  the  Maftcri  of  tlic 
Ilofpitalj  the  Temple,  and  tiic  Tentonic  order, 
alTinned  an  independent  eommand  over  a  promtf- 
cuouH  nndtitudc  of  pilgrims  and  fuf^itives.  To 
avenge  the  pinnder  of  fomc  Mahometan  villages, 
and  the  mnrder  of  fome  Syrian  merchants,  the 
fnltan  Khalil  befieged  and  (h)rm(»d  it,  and  fiO,0()0 
ChriiVians  were  doomed  to  death  or  eaj)livily.  The 
lofs  of  Acre  was  in  (ixH  the  \n\H  of  the  Holy  I^ind;* 
and  the  memorable  vein-  r.!j)l  terminated  thefollv, 
famltieifm,  and  nnprofitublc  valour  of  theChriftians 
in  the  erufades. 

That  thefc  wars  were  npon  the  whoh*  difaflrons 
and  nnfortunate,  can  be  no  fid»jert  of  furprife, 
when  we  eonfider  the  manners  and  the  difpofitions 
of  thofe  who  engaged  in  them,  and  the  (liilienlties, 
with  which  they  were  i»bligrd  to  contend.  Actu- 
ated bv  romantic  fervour,  and  conlidcnt  of  viMorv. 
their  plans  were  always  uniform;  and,  in  their  fub- 
fcfpicnt  expcilitions,  they  rarely  ])rofitcd  by  tlic 
niifearriage  of  ihofc  that  preceded.  Jealous  and 
vindiftive,  they  agrc(*d  only  in  wearing  the  i>adge 
of  the  C'rofs,  and  vvcre  torn  by  intcfline  divifionn 
and  feuds :  they  therefore  never  (*o-opcratcd  with 
perfciH.  cordiality,  when  they  renchcd  the  Held  of 
action.  l)cpr(*(lation  and  bloodflud  marked  their 
fb'ps  in  tin*  countries  tlu*(nij;h  which  they  paffcd ; 
and  they  roufcd  the  vengeance,  inlicad  of  conci- 
liating the  atVcciicms,  of  the  (hriltian  Cireeks^  as 
well  as  of  the  Mahometan  Svriaus. 


The 
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The  remotencfe  of  Paleftine  from  Europe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  ought  likewife  not  to 
be  difregarded.  The  crufaders,  whether  they 
marched  by  way  of  Conftantlnople,  or  enibarked 
from  the  ports  of  Italy,  if  we  confider  their  tota 
inexperience  in  remote  expeditions,  ttiuft  have 
been  greatly  diminiihed  in  numbers,  and  weakened 
by  fatigue,  before  they  reached  the  field  of  aftion. 
^Ilhe  burning  heat  of  Syria,  the  want  of  provi- 
fions,  the  fcarcity  of  water,  and  the  cx)nfequent 
difeafes  muft  have  deprived  them  of  much  of 
that  energy  and  vigour,  fo  effentially  neceffary 
to  their  fuccefs.  They  were  oppofed  by  intrepid 
and  adive  foes^  as  enthuiiaflic  in  the  caufe  of 
liieir  Prophet,  as  the  Chriftians  were  in  behalf  of 
their  Redeemer :  afting  in  concert,  fuperior  in  the 
Tarious  arts  of  war,  fighting  in  their  own  country, 
and  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  ail  its  advantages 
and  refources. 

Thefe  wars  difplay  in  the  ftrongeft  lig^it  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power.  The  j)Ou tiffs  fummoned 
the  princes  of  Europe  to  arms,  fent  them  to  con- 
quer new  kingdoms,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  domi- 
nions of  the  holy  fee,  ^gulated  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ocean  the  conduft  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  thus  exercifed  a  fit|)reme  and  uni- 
verlal  fovereignty. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  various  cauies^ 
which  led  to  the  crufades,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  the  Europeans 
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of  the  middle  ages,  all  confpired  to  precipitate  them 
into  thefe  enterprizes,  without  any  couiideration 
ot-  the  injuftice,  inhumanity,  or  impolicy  of  their 
ConduS:. 

Vain  would  it  have  been  for  any  enlightened 
Chriftian  at  that  time  to  have  urged,  in  order  to 
quench  the  flame  of  fanaticifm,  and  fpare  the  cfFu- 
iion  of  blood,  that  the  crufaders  had  no  right  0 
wreft  Judea  from  the  hands  of  its  poffeffors ;  and 
that  their  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  Betlilehem,  the 
place  where  the  Son  of  God  was  born,  or  Mount 
Calvary,  where  he  was  crucified,  could  not  juftify; 
their  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  his  GofpeL 
To  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  the  fuperftitious  would 
Bot  have  liftened ;  the  caufe  was  too  deeply  impli- 
cated with  their  darling  paffions  and  prejudices,  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  fober  reafon,  or  the  ge- 
nuine diftates  of  Chriftian ity. 

Their  religious  enthufiafm  was  greatly  augmented 
by  their  paffion  for  war.  Commerce,  manufaftures, 
and  arts,  were  at  that  time,  if  conlidered  as  general 
and  national,  occupations  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  and 
the  mafs  of  the  people  ^vore  deftitute  of  regular 
employment.  They  caught  with  eagernefs  at  any 
occafion,  which  relieved  them  from  a  ftate  of  inac- 
tivity, and  afforded  room  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
favourite  inclinations.  In  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
chivalry  began  to  flouriih ;  and  thofe  knights,  Vvho 
were  infpired  with  a  romantic  dcfire  to  travel  in 
tjueft  of  adventures,  turned  their  eyes  with  eager** 
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heik  to  Afia,  which  promifed  to  open  fuch  new 
(cenes  of  enterprize  and  glory,  as  could  hot  be 
found  in  Europe.  Perfons  of  inferior  rank  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of 
conqueft,  were  confident  that  viftory  would  attend 
their  Heps,  and  that  they  ihould  return  home 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Eaft. 

■ 

^  Such  was  tlie  origin  of  this  fpirit  of  enterprize. 
The  great  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
crufaders,  may  ferve  to  account  for  its  long  conti- 
nuance in  Europe.  The  Popes  proclaimed  a  com- 
plete indulgence  and  pardon  for  crimes  to  every 
one  who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  caufe.  Of  this 
ilicrifice  to  Ijcentioufnefs  and  immorality,  the  pro- 
fligate and  vicious  took  advantage,  and  eagerly 
embraced  a  profeffion,  which  placed  war,  plunder, 
and  conquefl:,  in  the  lift  of  duties.  If  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  undertaking,  they  M^ere  aflured  that 
abundant  riches  would  enable  them  to  live  happily 
on  earth ;  and  if  they  fell  viftims  to  a  fervice  fo 
meritorious,  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  would  be  open  to  them,  and  that,  without 
requiring  any  other  proof  of  their  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Chriftianity,  thfiy  iliould  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

Tliere  was  another  motive,  which  operated  as  a 
ilrong  inducement  to  the  multitudes  who  aflumed 
the  badge  of  the  Crofs.  At  the  clofe  of  the  tenth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was 
the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  world  \f0uld  Ihortly 
'3  come 
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conie  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
would  make  his  fecond  appearance  on  mount  Cal* 
vary.  This .  was  the  fubjeS;  of  extenfi ve  alarm  and 
anxious  expedation;  and  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land  fet  out  from  Europe,  with  a  determination  to 
die  there,  or  to  wait  the  advent  of  the  Lord. 

When  we  confider  thefe  various  caufes  as  gra- 
dually operating,  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  tim^ 
upon  the  minds  of  the  credulous,.;the  fuperfiitioua^ 
and  the  adventurous,  we  fliall  be  leis  furprifed  at 
the  vaft  multitudes  who  reforted  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  Crofe,  ere6led  in  the  firft  crufade  by  Urban  the 
iecond,  or  who,  in  fucceeding  expeditions,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  defeats  and  loffes  of  their  predecefibrv 
trod  in  their  fleps  to  meet  the  fame  fate. 

r 

The.  conftant  demand  of  recruits  to  fupply  the 
armies  deftined  for  the  Holy  Land,  was  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  population  of  Europe ;  and  the  evils  re- 
fulting  from  this  drain  of  its  inhabitants  continued 
to  be  felt  for  a  confiderable  time.  Tew  difadvan- 
tages,  however,  could  arife  from  getting  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  perfons,  whofe  chief  delight  confided 
in  rapine  and  plunder;  or  who,  for  want  of  the 
employments  furniflied  by  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce,  lived  in  idlcnefs  and  poverty. 

Rude  and  ignorant  as  the  crufaders  were,  they 
could  not  travel  through  and  continue  in  fo  many 
intereiling  countries  witli  indifference;  or  behold 
their  various   cuftoms  and  Anftitution3,    without 

acquiring 
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ttobiHty  declined.  The  great  cities  of  Italy,  which 
had  begun  to  tlirn  their  attentioii  to^t^ftrds  com^ 
merce,  were  impatient  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of 
their  infolent  lords,  and  to  eftablifli  ilich  a  go- 
vernment, as  would  make  property  fecure,  and  thd 
exe^cife  of  induftry  fafe  and  eaiy.  They  pur- 
chafed  or .  extorted  large  immunities  atid  grant* 
ironi  the  emperors  of  Germany ;  and  othef  cdun* 
tries,  particularly  France,  followed  thdr  examples 
The  great  barons  were  eager  to  lay  hold  otthii 
new  expedient  for  raifing  money  by  the  fales  of 
charters  of  independence  and  enfranchifemeut  to 
the  towns  within  their  domains ;  and,  in  order  t6 
procure  immediate  relief  for  their  exigencies,  they 
difregarded  the  confequences  which  might  refult 
from  the  eftabliflimeht,  and  the  afcendancy  of  mu* 
nicipal  power.  Thus  cdmrnenopd  the  privileges 
granted  to  corporations,  and  the  rights  acquired 
by  communities  of  citizens.  The  benefits,  which 
accrued  to  the  public  at  large  by  thefe  Conceffions^ 
were  of  the  higheft  importance,  as  they  were 
favourable  to  regularity  and  good  order,  to  the 
extenfion  of  freedom,  and  the  exertions  of  di* 
ligeuce,  the  more  exaft  and  uniform  adminiftra^ 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  comfort  and  happtnefs  of 
the  inferior  clafles  of  fociety.  Thus  We  may 
obferve  the  beneficial  efFe^s  of  the  crufades,  in 
producing  a  new  order  of  things,  and  ere6ting 
the  firft  ftrong  and  durable  barrier  agaihft  the 
liceiitioufnefs,  rapine,  difcord,  and  tyranny  of  the 
Feudal  Syftem* 
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im|K>itiiig  info  Kiiropc.  From  tliis  period  i^  datect 
the  introdiW'tion  oi'iilk  ami  fiii^ar,  whirh  \vrr(*  coii<* 
vrvnl  into  Italy  ihnu  (inrrc  unci  Kfjypl  ;  atid  the 
a(lv:inta;>^('s  which  nMiilh^cl  fVoin  a  uunc  cwhvp^i^d 
and  adventurous  tr.iflii*  Id  thr  IMiiiiH,  th(*  (inuK*ii% 
and  tin;  V'rnctians,  who  laid  the*  fouuditiou  ol*  the 
lYiodern  coinuirrci  i!  iVlirni.  The  ciuladcMs  )irfjc'dn 
that  iutcrcourrc  wilh  tlh*  K;i(i,  which  under  the 
]>a('ifi(:  loiin^  or(:r)n)tn('i('('  h:is  conlinurd  with  little 
intrrruption  rvc  r  (inec.  On  their  frturn  to  I'^urope, 
they  introduced  a  new  taile  in  hnihlini^s,  a  more 
fuperl)  diij)i;iy  of  nia;*;nifirene(*  on  puhhe.  oeeafioti.Y, 
the  rich  nianui'aehues  of  A(i;i,  to«;ether  with  a  more 
roniantie  i'piiit  ofentiTpri/f*,  and  the  liift  ijnprov'e* 
incuts  in  harninii:  and  feit  nee. 


Tiie  nioCf  henefici'd  eflWlM  of  thrr  ernfades  wrrc 
villMi*  in  the  aher.itinn,  which  tiiey  oeeafioncd  in 
the  Ifatc  of  |)ropri(\ ,  hy  the  emancipation  ot' vaiVal.s 
frc)ni  the  tyranny  tif  iheir  lords,  and  hy  inercafin;; 
the  p;rowini.^  iiidcpeiidence  of  the  feudal  trn«intH. 
Many  of  the  ^reat.  h.iions,  unahle  to  fu|)p()rt  the 
exp(*n(*es  in<'urred  hy  their  e\pc(htions  to  Pah"ftine, 
fold  their  hereditary  pollelfions.  The  monarchH  of 
diiferent  count lies  tof)k  advantaji^C!  of  tin  (e  oppor- 
tunities of  annexinj;  conlidciahle  territories  to  their 
dominions,  and  purchafed  them  at.  a  linall  expcmee. 
'J  lit!  licls  likcwil'c  of  thole  harons  who  died  iu  the 
holy  wars  without  hciis,  rcvi  ricd  to  tlurir  ref|)eetive 
lov(.Tei;^ns  ;  and  hy  thcle  pojfelfions  hein;;  taken 
from  one  leale,  and  thrown  into  the  oth<*r,  the 
regal  power  incrcal'ed  in  piopurtioa  as  that  oi  the 

nubility 
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hnbllity  dcclmcd.  The  great  citioi  of  Italy,  which 
had  begun  to  turn  their  ttttentiort  to\v4uU  com* 
nKMve,  were  unputient  to  Ihiike  oft*  the  yoke  of 
their  Inlolent  loitU,  and  to  elhihh*(li  fuch  a  go* 
vernment,  ns  would  umke  pmpcrty  fectire,  and  thd 
cx«i\Mfe  of  induilry  \\\\c  and  eafy.  They  |>ur» 
chaied  or  rxtortctl  lui^  iinnumities  and  grant! 
from  the  emperors  of  (Jormany ;  and  other  coun«» 
tric«,  particularly  Fran(T,  followed  their  example^ 
The  gtrat  hamna  were  eager  to  lay  hold  of  thll 
new  expedient  for  raifing  money  hy  the  fates  of 
charters  of  Indejiendencr  and  enfranchifbrneut  t6 
the  towns  within  their  donuiinn ;  and,  in  order  td 
procure  immeiliatc  relief  for  their  exigencies,  they 
difirgttitled  the  confequenees  which  might  refult 
fit)m  the  eftablirtiment,  and  the  afccndancy  of  nm* 
nicipal  |K)wer.  Thus  connnenoRl  the  privileges 
gmntetl  to  corporatiotis,  and  the  rights  acquired 
by  communities  of  citizens.  The  Ijcnefits,  which 
iiccrued  to  the  public  at  large  by  thefe  conccflionSi 
MTitJ  of  the  higheft  importaniT,  as  tliey  \vtvt 
favourable  to  regularity  atul  g^ood  oitier,  to  the 
extenfion  of  firetlom,  and  the  exertions  of  dU 
IigencT%  the  moi*c  exatl;  and  uniform  adminiftra^ 
tion  of  jurtice,  and  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of 
the  infrrior  claHes  of  fociety.  Thus  wc  may 
obtVrve  the  beneficial  eft\*(^s  of  the  crulades,  in 
producing  a  new  oitler  of  things^  and  creding 
the  firtl  rti^ong  and  durable  Imrrier  agatnft  the 
licentloufnefs  rapine,  difcord,  and  tyranny  of  the 
Feudal  JSvflem. 

VOk  ».  tf  til 
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III.  The  Injiitution  of  Chivalry. 

• 

Although  the  extravagancies  of  knight-errantry, 
and  the  marvellous  and  incredible  fturies  related  in 
the  old  romances  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  Sir  Launcelot,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  King  Ar« 
thur,  and  the  noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabl^ 
^ho  went  forth  in  fearch  of  adventures  into  all 
{^aiii  of  the  world,  have  been  made  the  entertaining 
fubje6ls  of  burlefque  defcription,  particularly  in  the 
well-known  works  of  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  and  But* 
ler;  yet  we  muit  not  miftake  imaginary  for  real 
^hivalry  *.  The  former  exifted  only  in  the  old  ro- 
mances, and  as  fuch  was  the  obje6t  at  which  thefe 
celebrated  writers  aimed  their  fuccelsful  ridicule 
and  fatire :  but  :s#re  (hall  find,  on  examining  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  a  noble 
and  a  beneficial  inftitution,  the  refult  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy,  confidering  the  times  in  which  it  was 
ijftabliflied ;  that  it  increafed  the  glory  of  the  nations 
in  which  it  flouriflied ;  it  enabled  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Europe  to  refift  the  military  enthufiafm 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  had  a  very  power- 
ful efFe6i  in  alleviating  the  evils  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
and  refining  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
fociety.     In  times  AVhen  robbery,  oppreflion,  bar- 

*  '*  The  Duke  d'Alva  faid  that  Don  Quixote  would  ruin 
Spain ;  though  in  truth  the  ridicule  of  that  ingenious  book  i^ 
T\ot  pointed  againil  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  but  againil  the  abfurd 
rcprefcntation  of  it  in  the  Spaniih  romances." 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Henry  !!•  voU  iii.  p,  J4. 

barity. 
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barity,  dnd  licetitioufnefs,  prevailed  in  moft  of  the 
countries  of  Eumpe,  it  fupplied  in  many  inftances, 
although  imperfeftly,  the  place  of  law ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  valour,  was  the  inftrument  of  humanity 
and  juilice. 

If  chivalry  be  confidered  only  as  a  fimple  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  noble  youths  who  were  deftined 
for  war  received  their  firft  arm3,  the  cuftom  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was  efta- 
bliihed  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  That 
emperor  fent  to  Aquitain  for  his  fbn  Louis,  and 
prefedted  him  with  a  fword,  and  all  the  equipage 
of  a  warrior.  William  of  Malmelbury  mentions 
that  about  the  fame  time,  king  Alfred  prefented  his 
grandfon  Athelftan  with  a  fword,  and  a  rich  belt 
with  a  crimfon  robe,  as  the  enfigns  of  knighthood. 
But  if  we  look  upon  chivalry  as  a  dignity,  which 
gave  the  firft  military  rank,  and  which  was  con- 
ferred by  a  particular  kind  of  inveftiture,  attended 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  ratified  by  a 
folemn  oath,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  trace  it4»  a 
rtiore  remote  period  than  the  eleventh  century  ^ 

France  claims  the  honour  of  giving  this  inftitu- 
tion  its  fpecific  chara6ler  at  the  time  when  that 

^  Mcmoires  fur  I'ancienne  Chevalerie  par  de  la  Came  de  St. 
Palaye.  Academ.  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  597,  &c.  The 
ingenious  dialogue  "  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,"  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  lid  me  to  this  co^ous  fource  of  information,  from 
which  I  have  derived  the  greateft  part  of  my  ftatement.  See 
Warton  o&  Spenfer  and  Lyttelton's  Henry  II*  vol*  ii.  p.  232. 
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kiiij<iloin  wns  rrrovf  iiii;{  I'mmii  flir  flifordrrH,  wliidi 
CollowcH  tlir  I'xiiiiriioii  of  tlir  ii'cond  ia(*c  of  itn 
iiton;iiiIis.  ']  III-  r')}iil  aiitli'iijfy  hr^aii  iif(aiii  to 
l>i'  friJMV'fcil,  l.'iWH  wnr  niiir.frd,  roi|»oiiitiotifi  were 
r(Min<l((l,  ;iiifl  tlir  iiiiinf'n)iM  li'd  lirM  by  tlir  great 
li'iKMri  iiinlri  tlir  (lowii,  w  M  ;;ov('itir(l  with 
Kir.itM  i(';{ulinity.  It.  wan  in  ilii-c  ilutr  of  niKiir*!, 
tli:it  the  ro\rin;MiH  mill  tlir  nr''\\  lords  wcrr  dr* 
liioiii  of  riMir.Mli'-iiiiif;  tlw*  f'(  iidal  tirn  by  additi)( 
to  tlir  ('('trinofiy  it\'  doin;(  lioiua^r,  that  of  Kivirif; 
aniiH  to  iIm  ii  uiiin;^  viill.tls,  I'MvIoiih  to  tlirir  (irO 
niilitary  cNpf  diiioiM.  It  in  liiKlily  proli.ddc,  that 
liy  ('olilriiiN;^  llir  r.iiii''  Imhioiii.iMc  diitiiiMioti  ii|>on 
oijirr  |iM<iHi.,  who  did  not  linid  any  lainU  under 
thrni,  hut  who  (fib  rrd  tlirir  iri  vi(  rn  from  iuotf%'0 
of  rfirnit,  or  the  drfiic  of  military  rrnowti|  thr 
(ovciritMiH  and  f^rcut.  haronn  avadrd  tluinirlvcs  of 
thin  rxpcdicnt  to  (rcuir  thr  ro  (i|»(  ration  of*  new 
wail  tot  .,  who  wr'ic  M  .idv  to  f'olhiw  tlnir  I'tatidaid 
ii|)oii  all  o('r;i(ions  mIicii  th'-y  <  oidd  only  rrly 
upon  their  own  d(  pr  ndant  i  to  fri  vc  thnii  in  cntaiit 
diftiielH  I'oj  a  liinitrd  tinir.  'I  hry  in  rived  uitli 
joy  thrfe  hiavr  volniiteeiH,  wh«i,  liy  iiK'tcafinf; 
thrh'  forcrs,  p:iv(*  additional  f'ticinMh  to  their 
power;  and  ;e,  r\eiyKnij'J)t  had  the  piivile/'/' of 
riratinj^  other  kiiijdil.H,  the  lo\eiei/^n  eNeieilid, 
wiihont  e\eiiiii;;;  je.donfy,  a  pi ivilej'^e,  whieh  hr 
pollt  llrd  in  rnuiiHon  with  othei';.  I'.vety  }.r,entleinan 
who  wa*t  de(i|Mied  lor  the  piolellion  of  arms^  wa*i 
tiained  hy  a  lon;^  |)iepar;itorv  ermife  of  difeiplinc 
and  ferviee  in  lotiie  nohlc  family,  and  wan  diiiin;; 
hin    yontli    the    eoni])anion    of   fomc  wnrrior   of 

rniowii. 
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rccawn.  The  ceremonies  which  attended  his 
knighihood  were  t«>lema  and  impreffivc  Ther 
combcned  the  right*  of  rrflgioD  with  the  fbnns  of 
ieudaJ  daty:  ami  refanbted  the  mode  of  admitting 
a  projetyte  into  the  diarch,  as  weQ  as  tfiat  of  a 
x^dSd  donisr  horrvige  for  a  Sef.  The  candidate  tor 
this  di&iat^ioiu  accooipanied  by  hii  fponiors  and 
ius  pried,  p^cd  ihe:  niglit  prerious  In  his  initiatioa 
ia  watching  his  2xms,  and  in  the  duties  of  praycn 
The  next  momiog  he  repaired  to  tlie  both^  the 
water  of  which  was  intended  to  terve  2^  2n  embiera 
0C  the  parity  of  his  prolfeflion.  He  then  walked 
to  the  nearclr  church,  clothed  ia  white  garmenta^ 
and  pretented  hLs  iVord  to  the  rainitier  oSciating 
at  the  alcir,  who  returned  it  to  him  with  his  bcnc- 
dicdon.  After  taking  the  accuiroiTxed  oaths  to  hs 
ibvereign^  or  feuAil  chiet^  he  was  invelted  by  the 
attendant  knights  and  Lidiei  with  certain  parts  of 
his  armour.  He  vas  firtt  pretented  with  gilt 
f::a:i  ~,  a  coat  of  moIL  and  sraantlets :  and  hdilv 
he  was  begirt  with  a  fword.  The  fiwreiieign  then, 
riling  trom  the  throne^  conterred  npon  him,  whilfi 
kneeling  the  hocoor  of  knighthood,  by  giving 
him  three  lm)kes  with  the  dat  part  of  a  ihwmu 
fword  npon  his  douidcrs  or  neck.  He  then  taluted 
the  yoang  warrior,  and  {ffrjnoanced  theie  words : 
••  In  the  name  of  God,  o:  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Gcorge;^  I  make  thee  a  knight:    be  brave,  bold, 

3l€zocA  krig^rs  wer?  from  2i=ce«  as  veil  is  firam  weanzig  {*Is 
^u.  n,  iiiiir:^uii]bni  zj  zht  "xi'-ir^  Eqastc  AMrmsiJ* 

Lsrd  LTttei2oc,  Hexz.  II.  r.  2.  pw  2j£. 
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and  loyal."  His  horfe  and  the  remaining  part  of 
his  armour  were  afterward^  prefented  to  him,  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  coftly  banquet*. 

Important  apd  numerous  were  the  privilegesi 
attached  to  this  profeffion  of  arms,  and  its  duties 
were  at  ouce  arduous  and  indifpenfable.  To 
prote6);  the  ladies  wa^  an  effential  part  of  them. 
Incapable  of  taking  arms  for  the  preferyation  of 
their  property,  and  deftitute  of  the  means  to  prove 
the  purity  of  their  charafters,  if  attacked  by  ma- 
levolence or  flander,  they  yrould  frequently  in  thofe 
uncivilised  times,  when  law  and  juftice  were 
filenced  by  violence  and  force,  have  feen  their 
lands  become  a  prey  to  fome  tyrannical  neighbour, 
or  have  had  their  reputation  blafied  by  the  breath 
of  calumny,  if  fome  knight  had  not  come  forward 
in  their  defence.  To  the  fuccour  of  the  diftrefled, 
the  proteftion  of  orphans,  the  emancipation  of 
captives,  and  the  chaftifement  of  oppreffiou,  he 
likewife  dedicated  his  fword  and  his  life.  If  he 
failed  in  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  thefe  benevolent 
offices,  he  was  looked  upon  as  deferting  the  mpft 
foUfnah  obh'gations,  and  was  degraded  from  his 
rank  with  public  marks  of  difgrace.  If  he  per- 
formed them  with  aftiyity  and  fpirit,  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  honour  to  his  profeffion,^  and  his 
renown  was  fpread  over  every  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  charafter  pf  a  true  knight  during  the 

«P  Palaye,  p.  666,  &c, 
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golden  age  of  chivalry,  we  behold  an  affemblage 
of  virtues,  which  command  our  efleem  and  admi- 
ration, and  confer  the  moft  honourable  diftinfclion  , 
upon  human  nature.  His  air  was  noble,  his  de- 
portment manly,  and  his  manners  condefcending 
and  gracious  to  all  His  promife  was  inviolable 
and  facred;  and  he  chaftifed  that  falfehood  in 
others,  which  was  the  peculiar  obje6l  of  his  ab- 
horrence. His  love  of  arms .  w^as  foftened  by  the 
refinements  of  courtefy,  the  fair  offspring  of  that 
high-born  and  noble  fociety,  whicli  he  enjoyed  in 
the  caftles  of  the  great.  His  p*rofeffions  of  at- 
tachment and  fervice  were  invariably  fincere ;  and 
all  his  adlions  were  difilated  by  courage,  and  guided 
by  honour.  He  was  as  ambitious  to  render  his 
name  illuftrious  by  aftability,  probity,  generofity, 
and  benevolence,  as  by  the  extent  and  number  of 
his  expeditions,  trophies,  and  vidories.  By  fuch 
conduft  were  thofe  knights  fignalizcd,  whom  their 
contemporaries  celebrated  as  the  faireft  ornaments 
af  chivalry,  and  whofe  renown  has  been  tmnf- 
mitted  through  all  fucceeding  ages.  Such  were 
Jldward  the  black  prince,  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
^nd  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  * 

Edward  the  black  prinfe  was  accompli(h'ed,  va- 
liant, and  amiable.  One  anecdote  of  li^  behaviour 
will  be  fufficient  to  prove,  that 'he  was  as  moderate 
\n  the  ufe  of  victory,  as  he  was  great  in  obtaining 
it.  "  Soon  after  the  glorious  battle  of  Poifliers, 
in  1356,  he  landed  at  South wark,  and  was  met  by 
a  grCi^t  concoyrfe  of   peopl^^  pt^  all  ranks  and 

.      F  f  4  ftations. 
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ftations.  His  prifoner,  John  King  of  France,  was 
clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  inounted  on  a  white 
Heed,  diftinguiflied  by  its  fize  and  beauty,  and  by 
the  richnefs  of  its  furniture.  The  conqueror  rode 
by  his  fide  in  meaner  attire,  and  carried  by  a  black 
palfrey.  In  this  fituation,  more  glorious  than  all 
the  infolent  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  paiTed 
through  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  prefented  the 
King  of  France  to  his  father,  who  received  him 
with  the  fame  courtefy,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come 
to  pay  him  a  friendly  vifit.  It  is  impoffible,  on 
reflefting  on  this  noble  condu6l,  not  to  perceive 
the  advantages  which  refulted  from  the  otherwife 
whimfical  principles  of  Chivalry,  and  which  gave, 
even  in  thofe  rude  times,  fome  fuperiority  even 
over  people  of  a  more  cultivated  age  and  nation  '.'* 

The  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  valourous  and  dif- 
tmguifhed  companion  of  Charles  the  8th,  Louis 
the  12,  aHd  Francis  the  1ft,  in  their  jivars, 
flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century. 
After  taking  the  city  of  Breffe,  he  received  a  larg^ 
fum  from  his  hoft,  for  faving  his  houfe  from  being 
plundered.  Of  this  money  he  gencroufly  made  a 
prefent  to  his  two  daughters  who  brought  it.  In 
the  following  winter  he  was  quartered  at  Grenoble, 
near  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  indigent 
circumftances :  her  beauty  inflamed  his  love,  and 
ber  fituation  gave  him  hopes  of  being  able  to  gra- 

»  Httinc,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 
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tify  it     Her  mother,  urged  by  poverty,  accepted 

his  propofals,  and  compelled  her  reluftant  daughter 

to  vifit  him.     As  foon  as  (he  was  introduced  into 

his  prefence,  fhe  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  with 

ftreaming  eyes  befought  him  not  to  diflionour  an 

unfortunate  damfel,  whom  it  was  more  confiftent 

with  a  perfon  of  his  virtuous  charafter  to  prcteft, 

**  Rife,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  **  you  fliall  quit 

this  place  as  innocent  as  you  entered  it,    but  more 

fortunate."     He   inftantly  conduced  her  home^ 

reproved  her  mother,  and  gave  the  daughter  a 

marriage  portion  of  600  piftoles.     This  conquell 

he  gained  over  himfelf  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix, 

when  in  the  fituation  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus, 

he  was  moftexpofed  to  temptation,  as  ^'juvehis,  & 

coelebs,  &  viftor."     At  the  battle  of  Marignau 

againft  the  Swifs,  in   1515,  he  fought  by  the  fide 

of   Francis   the    ift,    and   fo  impreffed  was  that 

monarch  with  the  high  opinion  of  his  prowefs, 

that  he  received  from   his   hand   the  honour  of 

knighthood.     Being  once  afked  what  pofleffions  a 

nobleman  had   beft  leave  to  his  fon,  he  replied, 

**  fuch  as  are  leaft  expofed  to  the  power  of  time 

or  human  force — JVifdom  and  Vi?*tue.'^     At  the 

retreat   of  the  French   at   Rebec,  he  received  a 

mortal  wound,  and  with  his  laft  brea^^i  requefted 

his  Efquire  to  inform  the  King,   **  that  the  only 

regret  he  felt  on  leaving  the  world,  was  that  he 

eould  ferve  him  no  longer."     He  then  requefted  to 

be  placed  under  a  tree  facing   the  enemy,    and 

then  expired.    He  M'as  called  the  "  Knight  without 

few 
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fnr  Ami  nirhoiit  rrprMch/*  nui]  no  on^. roti1#l  ha\e 
II  l)rttcr  rUirn  to  IW  fxcrlkiit  a  rhaiarftrr. 

A>  T'A/Y//)  Sidney.  MmM\vt\  IVdm  John  Diifllfv, 
T)ttkc  oi'  Northijiiil/^ilaiirl  liy  flir  iDOtlirr'A  fnic, 
wan  liorn  at  iViWliurt,  in  Knit,  l/)/*^,  aiifl  rlird  at 
ihr  af{c  of  32.  Diirinx  hi;  r<lij(-;i'ifin  at  Shrcwf* 
Itiryf  Miirl  Oxford,  h'  inndr  an  aftoniOiihi;  profi' 
(iriicy  ill  all  liMJiclir^  of  lr»rniii}{.  Ili^  vimAwi'i  wan 
iipiifi  all  onafioiiA  fuch  a^i  tr>  <|o  honour  to  a  true 
K»iK^t.  11^  coiilfi  not  hrook  the  Icaft  affront, 
even  from  {irrfori^ of  \\m:  \\\\i}m\\  i;ink,  an  hr  proved 
by  Hi*>  fpirifnl  Ixhavionr  to  thr  ]M\\\ij}\\y  Karl  of 
Oxford,  n  tiohlrmaii  vrry  hi^^li  in  thr.  favour  of 
Querti  Klixahclli.  'J IiIa  <|uarrrl  of/afi/inrd  h\%  ro 
tirrmctit  from  court,  duiin^  whir.h  ho  wrote  \A% 
Romanrr  callc/l  Arr.sidi.i,  whir  Ii  hr  drdiratrd  to 
hU  fiftcr,  the  roiintrf^  of  jVinI)?okr.  At,  thr  grand 
toornamtnt.  hrld  in  l/iHI,  foi  thr,  rntrrtainmrnt  of 
Anjou,  wlini  hr  (amr  to  l/Midon  to  folrcit  the 
Quffn  in  mnrriagr,  Sn  Thilip  wri»t  through  h\% 
fesitu  of  arm%  with  great  ahihty,  and  gainrd 
finguUr  rominrndation.  Surh  wa*  hi.H  faint  for 
?cllpvin;<  all  who  wrrc  in  diftrrfc,  that  whrn  the 
Sp'inifird=»  \yu\  fri/rd  thr  kinjyiom  of  Portugal, 
Don  Antonio,  thr  rhirf  coinp':titor  (or  thr  ( rown, 
;»pplird  to  him  for  hi*;  alhftanrr.  flfi  wnn  appointrd 
fiovrrnor  of  Miillnnf^  onr  i>f  thr  town^  driiverrd 
by  thr  I)iitGb  to  thr  Qiirrn,  and  in  frvrral  artion.<i 
with  tlir  rn'iny,  hrhavfd  with  extraordinary 
couraj;r,  atid  with  (uch  matiiir  judgm''nt,  a^  wonhl 

vc  done  end  It  to  thr  nioU  cxpciicnrrd  rom- 

mandrr.^. 
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mandieiis..     His  high  renown,  awl    great  :defert9 
were  fo  well  known  throughout  Europe,  that  he 
waa  put  in  nomination  for  the  crown  of  Poland 
upon  the  death  of  Stephen  Batori^  fiut  the  Queeu 
refufed  to  further  his  promotion.     On  the  £2d  o£ 
September, .  1.586,  being  fent  out  to  intercept  a 
convoy  that  was  advancing  to  iZutphen,  he  fell  into  ' 
an  ambufcade,  and  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the 
thigh.     In  his  lad  progrefs  from  the  field  of  battle^ 
paffing  by  the  reft  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle, 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicefter  was,  and   being   thirfty 
with  cxceflive  lols  of  blood,  he  called  for  drinkt^ 
which  was  foon  brought  him :  but  as  he  was  putting 
the  bottle  to  his  mouth,   he  law  a  poor  foldier 
carried  along,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  fame 
tiflie,  eagerly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  it.     As  foon  as 
Sir  Philip  perceived  his  inclination,  he  delivered  the. 
bottle  to  him  with  thefe  words — *'  Thy  neceffity  i» 
greater,  than  mine."     This    aftion  difcovered  a 
(difpofition  fo  tender,  a  mind  fo  fortified  againit 
pain,  a  heart  fo  overflowing  with  generofity  ta 
relieve  diftrefe  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  urgent 
call:  of  ii\^  own  neceffities,  that  none  can  read  a 
detail  of  it  wfthout  the  highe#admiration..  Finding 
himfelf  paft  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  prepared  for 
ideath  with  the  grcatefi;  fompofure,  and  ailembled 
the  clergymen  of  divers  nations,  befere  whom  he 
nia^e  a  full  confeffion  of  his  Chriliian  &ith.     The 
dofing  fcene  of  his  life,  was  the  par^k^-  with  his^ 
brother,  Sir  Robert  Sidipy,  of  whom  he  took  leave 
in  thrfe  words, — ^^  Love  my  Qieraxatry,  cbeirtfli  my 
friends ;  their  faith  tp  me  may  affur e  you  they  are! 

1  fincere : 
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fincere :  but  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  afFec* 
tions  by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me 
beholding  the  end  of  the  world,  with  all  her  va- 
nities." As  he  had  been  during  his  life  beloved, 
admired,  and  almoft  idolized  by  all  ranks  of  men, 
fo  was  his  death  moft  deeply  lamented.  He  was 
the  faireft  flower  of  Chivalry,  the  bright  jewel  of 
an  illuftrious  court,  and  a  pattern  of  fuperior  ex- 
cellence, even  in  an  age  of  heroes  ^ 

A  knight  was  always  known  by  a  device  on  his 
ihield,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  blazonry,  which 
were  allufive  to  fome  of  his  martial  exploits. 
Great  honours  were  paid  to  him  after  his  dcceafe, 
particularly  if  he  was  flain  in  battle.  His  funeral 
was  moft  folemn,  and  very  fully  attended.  His 
fword,  helmet,  fpurs,  gauntlets,  and  armorial 
enfigns,  were  fufpended  over  the  hallowed  fpot  of 
his  interment,  or  his  cenotaph.  His  fplendid 
tomb,  graced  with  his  effigy,  and  marked  with  a 
iuitable  infcription,  was  confidered  as  a  tribute  of 
the  jufteft  refpeft  to  his  virtues,  and  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  inflame  the  youthful  warrior  to  tread 
the  fame  path  of  valdar  and  renawn. 

■ 

Chivalry  was  indebted,  to  religion,  for  much 
of  the  ardour  with  which  its  votaries  were  animated. 
Such  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  that  no 
infiitution  ^f  a  public  nature  could  have  obtained 

'  •  Lord  Lyttdton's  Life  of  Hen,  IL  t.  3., p.  54.     Biogra* 
phia  Brit.  Article  Sidney,  &Ct  ,    . 
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reputation  in  the  world,  which  was  not  conrecrate4 
by  the  church,  and  clofely  interwoven  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  .the  times.  Ta  the  incentive? 
of  zeal,  were  added  the  fpirit  of  gallantry,  and  a 
romantic  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  The  youthful 
knight,  previous  to  his  going  forth  upon  any 
>varlike  expedition,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice 
of  fome  lady,  who  was  ufiially  the  objeft  of  his 
ardent  love.  It  was  his  moft  lively  hope  that  her 
iin lies  and  her  hand  would  reward  his  valour:  he 
bore  her  device  upon  his  arms ;  to  her  he  conie- 
crated  his  trophies ;  and  to  gain  her  favour  and 
apprqbiation,  be.  was  ready  upon  all  occafions  to 
meet  danger, .  and  to  ihed  his  blood.  This  paffion 
was  the  keeneil  incitement,  that  was  given  to  his 
heroic  a6lions,  .and  fired  his  mind  with  unabating 
enthufiafm.  Amid  foreign  invafion  or  domeftic 
feuds,  where  the  oppbfing  barons  and  their  vaflals 
encountered  each  other  in  the  hotteft  engager 
mentis;  the  fait^^l  knight,  as  he  couched  his 
lance,  and  ruihed  to  meet  t^e  foe,  invoked  the 
niiftrefs  of  his  heart,  and  gloried  by  his  achieve- 
ments to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  her  regard. 
When  peace  brought  a  fhort  interval  of  repofe, 
and  rival  knights  contended  in  the  jufts  and  tour- 
naments, the  applauding  lady  often  adjudged  tlie 
prizes  to  the  viftorious  chajnpions,  and  rewarded 
the  valour  which  he  had  infpired.  In  the  lofty 
hall  decked  with  banners  and  trophfes  of  war, 
when  the  banquet  was  given  to  the  jocund  train 
of  nobles,  and  their  gallant  cdlnpanioris  in  arms; 
the  haqi  and  the  fongs  of  the  minftrel  refounded 

the 
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the  praifes  of  the  fair;  and  every  pageant  and 
Celebrity  concurred  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  fame 
dire6);ion  to  its  beloved  object 

The  ambition  of  pleafing  a  favourite  lady,  and 
of  being  worthy  to  be  confidered  as  her  champion 
in  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  in  the  tournaments^ 
"was  a  motive  which  (limulated  a  knight  to  the 
ttiofl;  daring  a6tions,  and  animated  him  with  the 
moft  determined  valour.  Many  inftances  are  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages^  of  the 
iieight  to  which  this  romantic  gallantry  arofe'. 
It  was  not  unufual  for  a  knight  in  the  midft  of  a 
%attle  or  a  fiege,  to  challenge  his  etiemy  to  fingle 
corhbat,  and  refer  to  the  decifion  of  arms  the 
'tranfcendent  beauty  of  their  ladies. 

'  We  have  before  taken  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  treatment  of  women  in  Greece  and  Rome  was 
'harlh  and  degrading.  They  Were  confined  to  a 
'ftate  of  feclufion  fr#m  the  world,  had  fei^r  atten- 
tions paid  to  thefh,  and  were  allowed  to  take  little 
ftare  in  the  generi^  intercourle  of  life.  The 
northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  veneration  to  the  female  fex,  confidered 
them  as  endowed  with  fuperior  and  even  divine 
qualities,  gave  them  a  feat  in  their  public  councils, 
and  followed  their  flandard  to  battle.  Thefe  fierce 
barbarians  in  the  courfe  of  their  ravages  in  the 
Roman  empire,  when  they  involved  the  monuments 

P  Palaye,  p.  6§y 
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of  aficient  art  in  deftnfdioD,  and  purfued  their  ene^ 
mies  in  arms  with  the  moft  bloody  feverity,  always 
forbore  to  offer  violence  to  women.     They  intro* 
duced  into  the  weft  of  Europe  the  rcfpcftful  gaK 
lantry  of  the  north ;  and  this  benevolence  of  fen- 
timent  was  cheriflied  and  matured  by  the  inftitu- 
tion   of  chivalry ',      Woman,    inftead  of  having 
only  a  retired  place  in  fociety,  was  brought  forward 
into  the  moft  confpicuous  point  of  view ;  flie  be- 
came the  umpire  of  valour,  the  arbitrefs  of  viftory, 
tind  at  once  tlie  incentive  and  the  reward  of  cou- 
rageous a6lions.      Naturally  elated  at  beholding 
the  power  of  her  charms,  flie  became  worthy  df 
the  heroifm  which  flie  infpired,  improved  in  tht 
dignity  of  her  charadler,  and  formed  her  fenti^ 
ments  upon  the  pure  principles  of  honour.     Tht 
diftinguilhed  prowefs  of  the  knight  was  countef** 
balanced  by  the  ftri6l  and  fpotlefs  chaftity  of  the 
lady,  and  thefe  virtues  long  continued  to  counte- 
nance  and  to  re\yard  each  other:  they  were  encou** 
xaged  by  the  modes,  the  haWts,  and  the  circutw- 
Hances  of  the  times,  and  found  ample  room  for 
growth  and  expanfion  in  the  baronial  ftates. 

Tlius  it  appears,  that  in  the  jnftitution  of  chivalrf 
were  blended  valour,  humanity,  juftice,  honour, 
courtefy,  and  gallantry.  Their  combined  effedU 
were  foon  vifible  upon  the  manners  of  a  martial 
age.      The  horrors  of  war  were  foftcned,  when 

*i  Roberrfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i,  p.  Sa,  ice.  Modern  Europe, 
Tdl.  ii.  p«  208,  ^c. 
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humanity  began  to  be  efteemed  the  oraaiiient  of 
knighthood.  More  condefcenfion  and  more  affa- 
bility were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was  recom- 
mended as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  religious 
attention  to  every  engagement,  became  the  dif- 
tinguifliing  charafteriftic  of  every  gentleman,  be- 
caufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of 
honour.  It  is  the  remark  of  the  excellent  hifto- 
rian,  to  whofe  works  I  confefe  myfelf  under  fingu- 
Jar  obligations  in  purfuing  this  and  fimilar  inqui'^ 
ries,  **  that,  perhaps,  the  hiwianitif  which  accom^- 
panics  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
gallantry y  and  the  point  of  honour y  the  three  chief 
circumftaTices,  which  diftinguifli  modern  from 
lincient  manners,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  this  whimiical  inftitution'.*' 

.  The  claffical  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck.with 
Ihe  coincidence  in  the  political  ftate  of  ancient 
JGreece,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  the  condition 
of  the  feudal  times.  The  military  ardour  of  the 
heroes  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  barons.  What  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Jafon,  wan- 
<lering  over  various  parts  of  the  world  in  fearcli  of 
adventures,  and  conqueringgiants  and  monfters,  but 
Jcnights-errant,  and  the  exa6l  counterparts  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  Amadis  do  Gaul,  and  the  Seven 
.Champions  of  Chriftendoni  ?  Courage,  GcDcrofity, 
Courtefy,  and  Hofpitality,  were  the  virtues  common 
to  them  all. 

'  Robertfon's  Charlw  V.  to!,  i.  p.  S/.      - 

The 


I'lie  difpoiitions  and  fentiniente  \thich  chivalry 
produced  were  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued 
t^  predominate  long  after  its  fpirit  had  eVapof^ted, 
and  the  inttitution  had  become  an  objeft  of  nc- 
gleft  and  ridicule.  Generofity  and  a  love  of  co- 
t'erprkc,  the  qualifies  to  which  it  owed  its  birth, 
wheti  once  dire6led  to  objeSs  that  interefted  tlie 
affeftions,  were  not  likely  to  be  fliort  in  their  dit* 
ration,  or  partial  in  their  efFeft^,  The  refined  af- 
fiduities  of  men  naturally  direfted  the  attention  of 
women  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  their  admirers  j 
and  this  circumftatice  produced  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  female  education.  The  men,  quitting  the 
forraaUty  of  the  feudal  times,  and  the  hyperbolical 
ftyle  of  making  love,  of  which  many  curious  in- 
fhmces  may  be  found  in.  the  old  romances^  became 
lefs  artificial  in  their  compliments,  and  {bfter  in 
their  manners.  Women  became  fenfible  of  the 
importance  of  improving  'their  minds,  and  of 
heightening  the  channs  of  nature  M'ith  elegant  ac- 
compliihments,  and  the  graces  of  affability  and* 
complaifance. 

Tlius  has  a  great  change  of  manners  been 
efiefted,  by  following  up  a  leading  principle  of  the 
inftitution  of  chivalry,  and  giving  a  confpicuous 
place  to  the  ftjmale  fex  in  the  ranks  of  fociety.  T^e 
paffion  of  love,  purified  by  delicacy,  has  been 
heightened  by  the  pleafures  of  fentiment  and 
imagination ;  the  fpheie  of  converfation  has  been 
enlarged  and  meliorated ;  it  has  guined  more  pro- 
priety, more   vlvacky,    more  wit,    and  more  va- 

vpi-.  I.  og  riety; 
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riety ;  focial  intercourfe  has  been  diverted  of  for- 
mality, and  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  true  po- 
litenefs.  ,  It  has  opened  new  fources  of  fatisfa^lion 
to  the  underftandingy  and  afforded  new  delights 
to  the  heart.  The  merit  -of  the  fexes  has  been 
raifed,  they  have  become  better  entitled  to  the 
efteemof  each  other;  the  charafters  both  of  men 
and  women  have  been  marked  by .  more  amiable 
qualities,  and  the  ftock  of  refined  pleafures  and 
focial  happinefs  has  been  very  confiderably  in- 
creafed. 

VI.  The  Reformation  of  Religion. 

There  is  perhaps  no  occurrence  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  fince  the  firfl  publication  of 
Chriilianity,  which  has  hadfo  confiderable  an  influ- 
ence in  vindicating  the  rights  of  confcience,  in  libe- 
rating the  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  tyranny  of 
fuperftition,  and  in  the  promotion  of  general  know- 
ledge, as  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  Previous  to  this  aufpicious  event,  all 
Europe  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  trembled  at  the  name  of  her  fovereigns. 
The  laws,  which  were  iflued  from  the  Vatican, 
held  emperors,  kings,  and  all  their  fubje6b,  in  the 
chains  of  obedience,  or  ratlier  of  flavery;  and  to 
refift  their  authority,  or  to  examine  their  reafon- 
^blenefs,  required  a  vigour  of  underftanding,  and 
an  energy  of  charaftcr,  of  which  for  many  ages 
few  examples  were  to  be  found.  Waldus  in  the 
twelfth  centur}^,  WicklifF  in  the  fourteenth,   and 
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Hufs  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  againft  the 
errors  of  Popery  with  great  boldnefs,  and  expofed 
them  with  great  ingenuity :  but  theit  attempts  to 
inftruft  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
were  premature  and  inefFedlual.  Such  feeble 
lights,  incapable  of  difpelling  the  thick  darknefs, 
which  enveloped  the  Church,  were  foon  extin- 
guiflied :  at  length,  however,  it  was  the  gracious 
a6l  of  Providence  to  raife  up  Martin  Luther, 
as  the  chofen  inftrument  of  its  aufpicious  de- 
figns  *. 

This  great  Reformer  was  born  of  poor  parents 
at  Eifleben  in  Saxony",  He  received  a  learned 
education^  and  in  his  youth  difcovered  great 
acutenefs  and  vigour  of  underftanding.  He  firft 
devoted  himfclf  to  a  monadic  life  in  a  convent  of 
Auguftinian  friars,  and  afterward  was  appointed 
by  Frederic,  ele6lor  of  Saxony,  profeflbr  of  philo- 
fbphy  and  theology  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  long  been  neglefted,  in  the  library  of 
his  convent,  he  abandoned  all  other  purfuits,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  pure  light  of  revelation  beamed  upon  his  mind 
— he  faw  that  Chriftianitv  was  not  be  learned 
from  the  writings  of  the  fchoolmen,  or  the  de- 
crees of  general  councils,  but  from  the  authority 

*  See  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  rol.  ii.  p.  41.  4th  ed. 
"  Born  1483.     His  opinions  widely  diffafed  in  151 8*     Died 
15461  aged  61  years* 
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ef  the  facred  Writings  alone.  An  opportunity 
was  foon  afforded  hinx  of  ihewing  his  zeal  for 
truth,  and  his  ardour  for  its  propagation.  The 
Dominican  monks  were  at  that  tiine  employed  by 
pope  Leo  X.  to  fell  indulgences  for  all  offences  and 
crimes,  for  the  purpofe  of  xecruiting  his  exhaofied 
treafury.  Lutljier,  with  great  boldneis  of  nlanner, 
and  ftrength  of  argument,  preached  againfi  the 
irregularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  vicicxis  ten- 
d$ttcy  of  their  do6trines  ^  and  he  represented  to 
the  people  the  extreme  danger  of  relying  for  lal- 
vation  on  any  other  means  than  thofe  appointed 
by  the  word  o£  God.  The  more  be  es^amined  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Itome  to  its  empire  over 
the  reafon  and  confcience  of  mankind,  the  more 
lie  afcertained  their  wealuie&  The  difcoveiy  of 
one  error  naturally  led  him  to  the  detection  of 
others ;  and  from  refuting  the  extravagant  tenets 
concerning  indulgences,  he  proceeded  to  expofe 
fuch  as  were  maintained  refpe£iing  pilgrunages 
and  penances,  the  ihterceflion  and  the  worihip  of 
lainte,  the  abufes  of  auricular  confeffion,  the  ex- 
ittence  of  purgatory,  and  many  other  doctrines 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  have  no  foundation  in 
Scripture.  His  arguments  made  a  deep  impreffion 
upon  his  hearers,  and  his  fame  was  foon  fpread  not 
only  through  Germany,  but  various  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

At  the  fame  time  that  by  his  fermons  he  was 
diifufing  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  fai& 
writings  contributed  materially  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
nothing  proved  more  &tal  to  the  interefts  of  tlie 
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Church  of  Rome,  or  more  fubverfive  of  its  opi- 
nions, than  his  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
German  language.     The  copies  of  it  were  rapidly 
difperfed,  and  perufed  with  the  greateft  avidity  by 
perfons  of  all  ranks.     They  were  aftonifhed  at  diC- 
covering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  tljje  great 
Author  of  their  religion  were  to  the  comments  arid 
the  inventions  of  thofe,  who  had  fo  long  pretended 
to  be  the  faithful  interpreters  of  his  Word.    Having 
now  in  their  own  hands  the  genuine  rule  of  faith, 
they  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
eftablilhed   opinions,   and  to  pronounce  whether 
they  were  conformable  to  the  ftandard  of  Scripture, 
or  deviated  fi-om  it.     The  great  advantages,  which 
refulted  from  this  celebrated  tranflation  of   the 
Bible,  encouraged  the  advocates  for  the  reforma- 
tion in  other  countries  to  follow  this  example: 
and  by  publifhing  verfions  in  their  refpeftive  lan- 
guages,   they    materially  promoted    the   general 
caufe*. 

Luther  has  been  accufed  by  the  catholic  writers 
of  exceffive  love  of  wine^  and  of  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  field.  He  indeed  much  iliocked 
their  prejudices  by  marrying  a  nun.  His  followers, 
however,  inform  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
ftrifteft  temperance,  that  he  drank  nothing  but 
water, .  and  that  hp  would  occafionally  faft  two  or 

•  Robertfon's  Charles  V,  vol,  ii.  p.  115,  ftc,  Hiftory  of 
Modern  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  &c.  Gilpin's  Liv^s  of  the  Re^« 
i^m^th    Subnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reibrmsttign* 

^       •  Gg  5  tbr?e 
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three  days  together,  and  then  eat  a  herring  and 
fome  bread  ^ 

He  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  receive  the  mod  im- 
portant affiftance  from  men  of  learning  and  abi- 
lities.    Melandhon,  famed  for  his  genius,    learn- 
iug,   moderation,    and  piety,    was  the  author  of 
the  confeffion    of   Auglburg,     prefented    by  the 
Proteftauts  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet 
held  in  that  place.     Bucer  introduced  the  do6irines 
of  Luther  into  the  imperial  cities  upon  the  Rhine; 
and  Olaus  difieminated  them  with  equal  zeal  in 
Sweden,  his  native  country.     Zuinglius  and  Calvin, 
men  not  inferior  to  the  great  Reformer  himfelf  in 
zeal  and   intrepidity,  were  aftive  in  Switzerland. 
However  they  difagreed  in   their  dodrines,  .and 
whatever  errors  marked  fome  of  their  opinions, 
they  co-operated  with  the  moft  perfeft  harmony  in 
the  promotion  of  this  great  and  perilous  defign. 
The  oppofition  made  by  the  fee  of  Rome  to  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VlII.  from  his  queeti  Catherine, 
haftened  the  introduftion  of  the  reformed  opinions 
into  England.     The  acute  and   learned  Erafmus 
was  far  from  being  an  inconfiderable  coadjutor  to 
Luther.     His  numerous  works   prepared  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  doctrines.     He  con- 
futed many  of  the  Romiflx  errors  with  great  weight 
of  argument  and  force  of  eloquence.     In  his  lati- 
rical  writings,  likewife,    he  held  up  to  derifion  the 

Tf  SeWard's  Anecdotes,  v.i.  p.  82,  &c.     See  other  anecdotes 
of  him  by  the  pleaiing  coUedor,  vol.  3.  p.  1 1  z. 

frauds 
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frauds  pradifed  by  the  monks  to  impofe  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people;  and  there  was  fcarceiy 
any  error,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform, 
which  had  not  been  treated  by  Erafmus,  either  with 
cenfure  or  raillery*. 

The  charader  of  Luther  was  fuch  as  exaftly 
qualified  him  for  a  reformer,  at  the  particular 
period  when  he  ftood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
Proteftant  faith.  His  abilities  were  of  the  firft 
order,  ftrong  by  nature,  and  improved  by  ftudy. 
His  fan6tity  of  life  was  conformable  to  the  pure 
doftrines  which  he  taught.  His  diligence  in  de- 
tefting  the  errors  of  his  opponents,  and  in  propa- 
gating his  own  opinions,  was  ever  adive  and  inde- 
fatigable. He  had  an  ardour  of  temper,  which 
fometimes  broke  out  into  vehemence  and  impetu- 
ofity ; — the  effed;  of  his  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  truth.  Erafmus  faid  of  Luther  that  God 
had  beftowed  upon  mankind  fo  violent  a  phyfician, 
in  confequence  of  the  magnitude  of  their,  difeafes. 
From  every  inftance  of  oppofition  his  undaunted 
fpirit  derived  frefli  energy:  he  readily  obeyed  the 
fummons  of  the  fovereiga  Poiitiff,  and  ftood  ua- 


X   it 


Quid  ego  potuiiTem  opituiari  Ltttheft>,  fi  me  periculi  co. 
mitem  feciflem,  niii  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo?  Qood  fi  omnia 
pie  fcripfiiTet,  non  tamen  erat  animut  ob  veritatem  jcapite  peric* 
Ucari.  Non  omnes  ad  martyrium  fatis  habent  roboris.  Vcreor, 
ne  fi  quid  incideric  tumulcus,  Fetrum  fim  Imitaturus."  Erafmi 
Epift.  5S3.  See  an  excellent  account  of  this  accompliihed  fcho- 
lar  and  refined  fatirifi,  in  Warton  on  the  Genius  of  Popej  vol.  i. 
p.  187. 

eg  4  moved 
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moved  before  hi?  legatjB,  prepared  as  he  waci,  not 
to  retraft,  but  to  juftify  his  opiaiong.  He  afterr 
"wards  in  the  prefence  of  numeroijs  fpeft^tors  burnt 
the  bull ^  of  excommunicatioj:!,  which  had  been 
iffued  againft  him.  Coafcious  of  the  re^itude  of 
his  motives,  be  was  bold  to  affert  apd  prompt  to 
execute  his  defigns.  In  hj$  controverfies  he  vrast 
regardlefs  qf  the  rank  or  quality  of  his  opponents, 
and  treated  Henry  VUI.  with  the  fame  oppro- 
brious language,  which  he  ufed  to  Tct^cl,  or  Ect 
cius,  the  ignoble  advocates  for  the  fee  of  Rome. 
I^ad  he  been  lefs  b^rfh  and  fevere  in  his  cenfures, 
and  leis  vehement  in  his  invedivipSi  he  would  not 
have  fuijted  the  rqde  m.^nners  of  the  times.  Had 
he  addreffed  his  coiintryrpen  in  a  voice  of  lefs  au- 
thority and  boldnefs,  he  would  ]iot  have  awakened 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  fupei*flition,  in  which 
they  were  entranced :  and  jf  he  had  been  left  con- 
Ifident  in  his  owi^  tajent?,  and  the  gopdnefs  of  his 
caufe,  he  would  not  have  fpread  his  opinions  with 
fuch  rapidity,  and  carried  them  to  fuch  an  extent 
Unaided  by  power,  and  ^naffifted  by  force  of  arms, 
he  fhpok  the  throne  of  the  Popes,  and  fubverted  a 
great  part  of  the  yaft  fabric  of  their  ecclefiq.ilical 
dominion,  which  had  been  raifed  with  confummate 
art,  and  whofe  foundations  \vere  deeply  laid. 
This  difficult  tafk  he  accomplilhed  by, turning  the 
current  qf  public  opinion  againft  if.  He  imparted 
to  mankind  the  light  of  reafon  and  revelation,  and 
pnabled  them  to  difcern  the  errors,  the  frauds,  and 
|;he  iifurpatipus  pf  the  fee  of  Rpmg;  and  he 
taught  them  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  reafon. 
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ioonMencei  and  the  Gofpel.  He  had  the  (atisfac* 
tipti  to  live  tp  fee  whole  .provinces  and  king- 
doms adopt  his  opinions  with  the  highed  refyeSt^ 
and  fubfcribeto  his  deciiions  with  the' mod  implicit 
(deference.  He  was  liilened  to  with  that  fixed  and 
fieady  attention,  which  truths  when  accompanied 
by  novelty,  is  always  fure  to  command.  And  by  an 
lextraordiaary  inftance  of  divine  favour,  particu- 
larly fignal,  if  we  confider  the  ferocious  manners 
of  hi^  contemporaries,  and  the  intolerant  fpfrit  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  the  happinefs  to  end  his  life 
with  corppofure  and  peace,  in  his  native  city,  in 
the  midft  of  his  own  family.  For  the  invaluable 
benefits,  conferred  by  the  great  Reformer  upon  his 
own  age,  and  upon  all  poiierity,  he  ftands  diftin* 
gifiilied  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  rac^ 
and  is  entitled  to  the  praife,  gratitude,  and  venera? 
lion  of  mankind. 

The  oppofition,  which  was  r?,ifed  againft  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  contributed  to  produce 
the  effeft,  which  it  was  the  defign  of  their  enemies 
to  prevent.  Their  fevere  edi6ls,  and  even  their 
bloody  perfecutions,  made  perhaps  as  many  pro« 
felytes  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  as  the  bold  invec- 
tives of  Luther,  the  wit  and  learning  of  Erafmus,^ 
the  vehemence  of  Calvin,  and  the  perfuafive  mild-* 
nefs  of  Melanfthon.  In  vain  did  Henry  VHI.  of 
England  difplay  his  polemical  fkill,  and  obtain  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  the  Pope,  as  ^ 
reward  for  his  attack  on  Luther.  In  vain  were 
fcpeated  diets  alfembl^d  for  the  qQudemnation  of  hi^ 

opinions. 
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opinions.  In  vain  did  the  crafty  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  enter  into  an  alliance  with  pope  Paul  Ilf. 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  extirpating  what  they 
iligmatized  with  the  name  of  herefy.  It  was  to  no 
purpofe  that  the  Proteftants  were  forbidden  under 
the  moft  heavy  penalties  to  teach  any  doftrine 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Even  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  perpetrated 
by  the  fanguinary  Charles  IX.  of  France,  pro- 
duced no  permanent  injury  to  the  Proteftant 
caufe.  And  with  as  little  effeft  did  Mary,  in  a 
fpirit  of  bigotry,  equally  cruel  and  infuriate,  com- 
mit the  holy  martyrs  of  England  to  the  flames. 
The  fame  confequences  enfued,  which  had  ori- 
ginally taken  place  at  the  firft  publication  of 
Chriftianity.  The  rage  of  perfecution  tended  only 
to  ftimulate  the  curiofity  and^  excite  the  compaflion 
of  mankind;  and  their  enquiries  led  to  the  multi- 
plication of  converts,  wherever  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  flied. 

Many  caufes  led  to  the  fuccefs  and  popularity 
of  the  reformed  opinions.  The  fchiHns  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  profligate  chara6ters  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  diflblute  lives  and  intolerant  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  Clergy,  had  made  the  people 
difgufted  with  an  eftabliihmcnt,  which  under  the 
mafk  of  religion  not  only  encouraged  immorality, 
but  granted  indulgences  for  great  and  flagrant 
crimes.  The  recent  invention  of  printing  gave  a 
rapid  circulation  to  the  writings  of  the  reformers, 
and  particularly  to  the  various  verfions  of  the 
5  Bible, 
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Bible.  And  the  revival  of  learning  contluced  to 
open  the  minds  of  men  to  free  enquiry,  and  critical 
refearches,  Thus  did  the  peculiar  circumftances  of 
the  times,  and  the  favourable  conjun6lure  of  various 
events,  unite  to  crown  the  labours  of  Luther  with 
fuccefs.  Nor  muft  we  ever  lofe  fight  of  that  great 
caufcy  into  which  all  the  reft  may  be  refolved^ 
the  fupreme  direftion  of  divine  Providence,  which 
at  this  aufpicious  period  ihed  the  radiant  beams 
of  its  goodneis  and  truth  upon  a  long- benighted 
world. 

The  Reformation  not  only  narrowed  the  domi- 
nions of  the  fovereign  Pontiffs,  but  obliged  them 
to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  condudl,  and  to  rule 
by  new  maxims  of  policy.  Their  behaviour  was 
bent  to  the  urgency  of  the  times:  from  having 
been  long  tyrannical  and  imperious,  they  became 
condefcending,  gracious,  and  mild.  Ever  fince 
the  Reformation,  they  have  continued  to  govern 
rather  by  addrefs  and  management,  than  by  def- 
potic  authority;  and  fuch  has  been  the  great 
decline  of  their  power,  that  from  wielding  the 
fceptre  of  Europe,  and  being  the  arbiters  of  all  its 
affairs,  they  have  nearly  been  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

O^e  great  advantage  confequent  upon  the  Re- 
formation has  been  the  improvement  not  only  of 
its  advocates,  but  even  of  its  enemies,  in  fcience, 
learning,  and  arts.     It  was  found  expedient  thus 
to  combat  the  reformers  with  their  own  weapons, 

and 
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and  to  efface  the  afperfkms^  which  they  threw  sipon 
the  ignorance  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  P^piil^* 
Hence  the  attention  of  the  Rooiiih  Clergy  has 
been  dired;ed  to  the  cultivation. of  ufeful  and  ele- 
gant learnings  to  a  d^^ree  unknown  in  former 
a^ges;  and  hence  they  have  become  as  enlightened 
and  well  informed  as  they  were  befai:e  remarkable 
fer  their  ignorance. 

Similar  was  the  change  in  their  morals:  they 
found  it  was  neceflary  to  filence  the  clamour  of 
their  enemies  by  a  fuperior  propriety  of  condudt 
The  dppofers  of  Luther  and  Calvia  endeavoured  to 
reach  the  ilandard,  which  the  reformers,  eminent 
/  for  the  purity  and  even  the  aufterity  of  their  man^ 
Hers,  had  fct  up. .  This  amelioration  extended  to 
France,  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  the  fovcreign 
Pontiffs  themfelves.  Their  love  of  learning  and 
their  moderate  ufe  of  power  have  made  fome  atone^ 
ment  to  the  world  foi'the  follies  and  crimes  of  their 
'  predeceffors. 

Such  have  been  the  beneficial  confequences  of 
an  event,  which,  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  re* 
ligious  point  of  view,  is  a  diftinguifhed  obje6l  of 
regard  and  admiration.  The  Reformation  has  vin- 
dicated the  rights  of  reafon  and  confcience;  it 
has  taught  the  duty,  and  diffufed  the  bleffings  of 
Toleration ;  and  while  it  has  iield  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures themfelves,  as  the  proper  and  fexclufive 
iiandard  of  religious  opinions,  it  has  dilTeminated 
the  genuine  principles  of  Chriftianity^  purified. th^ 

faith. 
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faith,  {inpf6ved  the  manners,  antl  increa^  the 
virtue  of  mankind. 

V.  7lie  Reohal  of  Clqffical  Learning. 

Alfred^  the  Great  of  England,  and  Jharlemagne 
Emf)eror  of  Germany,  flouriihed  in  the  ninth 
century.  Thefe  carlieft  luminaries  of  the  modern 
world,  fhed  a  ftrong  and  vivid  luftre  of  er  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  They  encouraged  learning 
both  by  their  example  and  patronage;  but  their 
endeavours  were  not  fufficiently  effeftual  to  over* 
come  the  grofs  ignorance  of  their  times  ^  The 
fchools,  which  they  ere6led,  were  confined  to 
churches  and  monafteries ;  and  the  contra^ed 
notions  of  the  monks,  who  prefided  over  them, 
partly  arifing  from  their  reclufe  modes  of  life,  and 
partly  from  their  religious  prejudices,  rendered 
them  wholly  inadequate  to  the  tafk  of  diffufing 
knowledge  in  any  extenfive  circle.  The  reign  of 
liarbarifm  and  ignorance  continued,  with  little  in* 
termiffion,  till-the  learning,  which  the  Arabians  had 
introduced   into  Spain,  began  to  fpread  through 

»  See  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  Hiftory  of  England. 
*  '^  Charlemagne  rempIifToit  le  monde  de  fon  nom ;  c!letoit 
rhomnie  de  la  plus  grande  taille,  &  le  plas  fort  de  fon  terns.  On 
le  voyoit  paffer  rapidement  des  Pyrenees  en  AUemagne,  & 
d' Alemagiie  en  Italic.  Tout  cela  refiemble  aflez  aux  heros  de  U 
liable;  mais  ce  qui  ne  leur  refTemble  pas,  c'eft  qu'il  penfoit  que 
la  force  ne  fert  qu'a  vaincre,  &  qu'il  faut  des  loix  pour  gouverner* 
II  aima,  cuhiva,  Sc  protegea  les  lettres  &  lea  arts^  car  la  v^ri^ 
table  grandeur  ne  ra  jamais  fans  cela." 

Novel  Abreg6  de  ^tearft,  Tom.  i.  p.  3, 
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the  reft  of  Europe.  This  learning  confifted  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  chemiftiy,  and 
medicine,  and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  in  its 
fulleft  extent  ^  Several  enlightened  fcholars,  who 
had  ftudied  under  the  Arabians,  undertook,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  education 
of  youth,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  in  thofe  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, To  the  prevalence  and  permanency  of 
thefe  branches  of  knowledge,  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  univerfities  of  Europe,  fo  general  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  eminently  conducive. 
Some  indeed  were  founded  rather  earlier;  and 
Paris  and  Oxford  carry  their  pretenfions  to  anti- 
quity fo  high  as  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and 
Alfred :  but  the  real  claims  of  Paris  are  dated  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Auguftus,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
twelfth  century.  And  it  would  be  too  heavy  a 
tafk,  even  inclined  as  I  may  be  to  fupport  the  high 
antiquity  of  my  own  Univerfity,  if  I  were  required 
to  trace  any  literary  inftitution  for  the  regular 
maintenance  of  ftudents  upon  a  collegiate  plan,  to 
a  remoter  period  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
firft.  Merton  college  was  then  founded  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
bifliop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  year  1264^     Upon  a 

«  Sec  Warton  on  Pope,  vol.  i.   p.  184. 
*  "  Merton  College  ought  to  be  the  firft,  and  the  firft  now 
I  have  put  it,  becaufc  it  is  the  moft  ancient  endowed  houfe  in 
Oxford,  (fome  fay  in  all  the  learned  world)  and  the  moft  famous 
for  t!ie  education  of  learned  men.** 

Wood's  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p.  2. 

careful 
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careful  examination  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  firft 
great  feroinaries  of  education,  the  honoured  title 
of  Mother  of  tlie  univerfities  of  Europe  feems  to 
be  due  to  Bologna.  It  was  within  her  walis^ 
during  the  tumults  and  diforders  of  the  eleventh 
century,  that  learning  firft  attempted  to  raife  her 
head.  In  the  fucceedirig  age,  the  almoft  incre-^ 
dible  number  .of  10,000  ftudents  were  ajQTembled 
there,  and  each  country  in  Europe  had  its  rdident 
xegents  and  profeffors.  The  .ftudies  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law  conftituted  the  favourite  and  almofl 
the  exclufive  objefts  of  application.  Paris  direfted 
the  attention  of  her  fcholars  to  theology,  and 
nearly  with  an  equal  degree  of  reputation.  Oxford 
began  at  this  time  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  to 
rival,  or  rather  to  furpafs  the  foreign  univerfities  ia 
the  ability  of  its  profeffors,  and  the  concourfe  of 
its  members ;  for  in  the  year  1 340  they  amounted, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  hiftorian  Speed, 
to  not  lefs  than  30,000.  Many  other  univerfities 
were  not  long  after  founded,  particularly  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  were  all  modelled  upon  the  ikme 
plan  as  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  with  refpeft  to 
their  inftitutions,  and  ftudies. 

In  thefe  feminaries  of  learning,  logic  and  fcho- 
laftic  divinity  were  for  ages  the  reigning  fubjedls 
of  purfuit.  The  works  of  Ariftotle  were  perufed 
with  the  greateft  avidity;  and  the  difquifitions  of 
the  commentators  upon  his  Diale6lics  were  fo 
favourably  received,  that  their  authors  almoft  to- 
tally eclipfed  the  fame  of  their  great  mafter  himfelf. 

The 
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The  fyllogiftic  mode  pf  reafoning  was  aprpfied  fa 
every  topic,  without  dUbrimination^  as  the  beft 
infirament  in  the  hands  of  a  fubtle  difputant  W 
firame  the  moil  fpecious  arguments,  and  to  perplex 
the  (daineft  truths. 

• 

The  public  fchools  in  the  Univerfities  were  the 
theatres^  in  which  thefiudents  acquired  and  difplayed 
tiieir  attainments^  as  they  were  filled  with  a  great 
concourfe  of  auditors,  who  daily  aflembled  to  lillen 
to  the  clamorous  ^^bates  of  the  feveral  difputants. 

Upon  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  was  founded  the  cuU 
tfvation  of  fcholaftic  theology  and  cafuifiry.  To 
make  nice  and  metaphyfical  di{lin6Hons  between 
one  word  and  another,  to  feparate  fubje£ls  by  in*^ 
finite  dlvifions,  not  as  the  real  nature  of  things, 
but  as  fancy  fuggefted;  and  to  draw  concluiions 
which  had  uo  moral  end  whatever,  were  the  in- 
ceflant  purfuits  of  the  fchoolmen.  The  fkill, 
induftiy,  and  productions  of  the  fpider  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  the  texture  and  the  flimfmefs  of  their 
literary  labours.  They  have  likewife  been  more 
ingenioufly  compared  to  thofe  Indians,  who,  by 
the  curious  arrangement  of  a  few  feathers,  which 
form  their  only  ftock,  compofe  a  thoufand  varieties 
of  figure,  and  a  perpetual  change  of  pifiture.  The 
names  of  Lanfranc,  Ahelard,  Petrus  Lombardus, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  are  the  raoft 
eminent  among  thefe  celebrated  difputants.  And 
while  an  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  and  ritual 
obfervances  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  moft 

implicit 
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implicit  fubferviency  to  its  edifts,  and  the  decrees 
of  its  councils,  ufurped  the  place  of  obedience  to 
pure  and  praftical  Chriftianity ;  the  bulky  volumes 
of  thefe  fchoolmen  filled  every  library,  and  exer- 
cifed  the  underftanding  of  every  lludent.  And 
thefe  were  the  fpeculations,  which,  however  dry 
in  point  of  ftyle,  and  unimproving  in  point  of 
.matter,  as  they  were  patronized  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  and  puifued  by  men  of 
ftrong  and  vigorous  tninds,  engrofled  for  centuries 
the  whole  attention  of  univerfities,  interefted 
courts,  and  were  celebrated  in  every  part  of 
Europe. 

In  the  mean' time  claffical  learning  was  entirely 
neglefted ;  it  was  confidered  as  dangerous  to  true 
piety,  and  calculated  only  to  corrupt  the  pure 
theology  of  the  Gofpel.  The  poets  and  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  regarded  as  the  blind 
guides  of  erring  reafon,  and  as  feducers  to  the 
paths  of  fin  and  deftru6lion.  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  looked  upon  merely  as  the  advocates  for  a 
profane  and  idolatrous  mythology ;  and  Cicero  was 
regarded  as  a  vain  declaimer,  impioufly  elated 
with  the  talent  of  Pagan  eloquence.  Whenever 
the  minds  of  the  monks  were  exercifed  in  any  lite- 
rary compofitions,  to  record  the  marvellous  exploits 
of  fainis  and  martyrs,  to  compofe  unedifying 
homilies,  and  to  make  frivolous  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  were  the  chief  and  favourite  obje6ls  of 
their  attention  ;  and  that  fuch  were  their  occupa- 
tions, the  voluminous  manufcripts,  which  form  the 

VOL.  I.  Hh  original 
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original  parts  of  inoft  of  the  oldeft  libraries   in 
Europe,  can  abuudantly  teftify. 

We  difcover  the  firft  dawnings  of  modern  lite- 
rature in  the  cultivation  of  the  language  of 
Provence,  and  the  rude  produftions  of  the  Trou- 
badours. The  firft  of  tliis  order,  whofe  name 
{lands  recorded,  v/as  William  Count  of  Poitou,  a 
nobleman,  whodiftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  prowels 
in  the  crufades.  Many  of  the  men  of  rank,  who 
embarked  in  the  firft  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land., 
were  of  that  number.  Their  Romances,  coni- 
pofed  upon  the  ftriking  fubjecls  of  gallantry,  war, 
fatire,  and  hiftory,  firft  awakened  Europe  from 
its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amufcd  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotefque  and  lively  images  and  defcrip- 
tions,  and  firft  taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and 
judge  upon  fubjecls  of  imagination.  The  Trouba- 
dours occupied  the  middle  place  between  Gothic; 
ignorance  and  Italian  excellence ;  and  after  this 
period,  literature  is  indebted  to  them  for  raifing 
the  earlieft  fruits  of  European  genius,  and  infpiring 
the  moderns  with  a  love  of  poetry.  Their  repu- 
tation and  their  language  extended  far  and  wide ; 
and  every  country  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
could  boaft  its  itinemnt  bards.  In  the  courts  of 
kings,  and  the  caftles  of  barons,  they  were  always 
liailed  as  the  moft  welcome  guefts ;  and  their  exer- 
tions to  pleafe  and  to  inftru6l  were  repaid  by 
fplendid  rewards.  The  commencement  of  the 
crufades,  and  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
mark  the  limits  of  their  celebrity.  The  Romance, 
3  which 
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which  had  its  rife  in  the  manners  of  chivalry,  fell 
into  difrepute  as  foon  as  that  inftitution  began  to 
decline. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  men  of  genius  arofe 
in  Italy,  who  refolved  to  cultivate  their  native 
tongue,  and  to  combine  with  its  elegance  the 
charms  of  imagination,  and  the  acquirements  of 
claflical  learning.  The  poetry  of  the  Tufcan 
fchool  burft  forth  mth  a  fplendour  and  luftre, 
which  have  ever  been  furveyed  with  delight  and 
admiration  ;  and  the  works  of  Dante,  Ariofto, 
Bocaccio,  and  Petrarch,  although  the  produftions 
of  an  age  fo  unpoliflied,  have  never  yet  been 
excelled  by  four  fucceeding  centuries  of  the  beft 
efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

After  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  the  com-  "" 
mentaries  of  the  fchoolmen  had  contributed  for 
a  confiderable  period  to  give  a  wrong  direftion  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  fcholars;  a  feries  of  events  occftrred 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  turned  the  minds 
of  ingenious  men  to  new  refearches,  opened  the 
way  to  the  revival  of  claflical  learning,  and  the 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences  connected 
with  its  cultivation. 

The  fubverfion  of  thie  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Eaft,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  hap- 
pened nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  Learned 
men  had  long  trembled  at  the  approach,  and  at 

H  h  2'  length 
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length  fled  before  the  fierce  afpeft  of  Mahomet 
the  fecond.  After  Conftantinople  M^as  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453,  Chryfoloras,  Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles,  Johannes  Andronicus,  Calliftus 
Conftantius,  Johannes  Lafcaris,  Gaza  of  Thelialo- 
nica,  and  many  other  Iearne(l  Greeks,  whofe  names 
mull  ever  be  recorded  with  honour  in  the  annals 
of  hterature,  fled  into  Italy  for  Ihcher  and  pro- 
tedion*.  That  country,  iu  confe(iueace  of  having 
always  preferv^d  a  greater  degree  of  refinement 
and  knowledge  than  the  reft  of  Europe,  was 
happily  calculated  for  their  favourable  reception. 
They  found  in  particular  at  Florence  feveral  Greek 
prbfeifors,  M'ho  had  been  induced,  by  the  liberality 
of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  a  great  patron  of  learning, 
to  fettle  in  that  city.  Into  Italy  they  conveyed, 
and  there  they  interpreted,  the  ineftimable  works 
of  their  ancient  writers,  which  had  been  preferved 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eaft.  They  were  eagerly 
%  followed  by  the  befl:  Italian  fcholars,  who  quickly 
imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  hiftory.  A  more  ufeful  and 
fublime  philofophy  was  foon  adopted;  and  the 
fcholaftic  fubtleties  of  logic,   and  the    emptyfpe- 

<  For  an  able  vindication  of  thcfe  eminent  fcholars  from  va- 
rious  mifrcprcfcntations,  fee  Forfter's  Eflay  on  Accent  and  quan- 
tity, p.  215.  For  an  account  of  their  lives,  fee  Hod  ins  de 
GnEcis  Illuliribus,  and  Boernerus  de  dodis  Hominibus  Gra^cis. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  greater  dcfideratum  in  the  learned  world, 
than  a  cornflete  lliftory  of  the  Re^iunl  of  Lf^armng\ — but  where  is 
the  Gibbon,  or  the  Robertfon,  who  is  equal  to  fo  arduous,  fo 
noble  a  talk  ?  and  where  is  the  Macsenas,  who  will  patronife  it  ? 

culations 
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culations  of  nietapliyfics,  were  gradually  fuper- 
fedecl  by  the  ufeful  principles  of  moral  philofopby, 
the  maxims  of  found  criticifm,  and  the  acquifitions 
of  elegant  learning. 

The  patronage  of  the  Popes  gave  fplendour 
and  importance  to  this  new  kind  of  erudition. 
Confidcring  its  encouragement  as  an  excellent 
expedient  to  cftablifli  their  authority,  fuch  M^as 
their  liberality  to  fcholars,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
on  a  fudden  changed  its  auftere  charafter,  and 
became  the  feat  of  elegance  and  urbanit}-. 
Nicholas  the  fifth,  about  the  year  1440,  offered 
public  rewards  at  Rome  for  compofitions  in  the 
learned  languages,  appointed  profefibrs  in  the 
Belles  Lettres,  and  employed  intelligent  perfons  to 
traverfe  all  parts  of  Europe  in  fearch  of  the  claffic 
manufcripts,  which  were  concealed  in  the  libraries 
of  mouafteries. 

But  fee  each  Mufe  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays; 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  Ipread, 
Shakes  off  the  duft,  and  rears  his  reverend  hcad^ 

Leo  the  tenth  wds  confpicuous  for  his  ardour 
and  munificence  in  the  caufe  of  literature :  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  while  he  was  pouring  the 
thunder  of  his  anathemas  againft  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  he  publilhed  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication againft  all  thofe  who  ihould  dare  to 

'  Pope's  Effay  on  Criticifm. 

H  h  3  cenfuie 
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oenfure  the  poems  of  Ariofto.  •  And  it  was  during 
his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was 
granted  for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monaftery, 
becaufe  it  pofleiTed  a  manufcript  of  Tacitus.  In 
the  exercife  of  thefe  new  ftudies,  the  Italian  eccle- 
fiaftics  were  the  firft  and  the  nioft  numerous. 
Countenanced  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  they  abandoned  the  intricacies  of  a  dry 
and  barbarous  theology,  and  ftudied  the  pureft 
models  of  antiquity. 

No  fooner  had  Italy,  under  thefe  aufpices,  ba- 
niflied  the  Gothic  ftyle  in  eloquence  and  poetry, 
than  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  ihone  in  all  their  original  fplen- 
dour.  The  beautiful  and  fublime  ideas,  which  the 
Italian  artifts  had  conceived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  ancient  ftatues  and  temples,  were  invigo- 
rated by  the  defcriptions  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
PeUarch  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  the  capitol, 
and  Raphael  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal. 

Thefe  improvements  were  foon  received  in  other 
countries,  and  fpread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The  Greek  tongue 
tvas  introduced  into  England  by  William  Grocyn : 
he  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  died 
about  the  year  1520.  To  Germany  muft  be 
allowed  a  very  large  and  diftinguiflied  fliare  in  the 
reftitution  of  letters.  And  the  mechanical  genius 
of  Holland  added,  at  an  aufpicious  moment  to  all 

th« 
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V 

the  fortunate  events  in  favour  of  fcience,  an  ad- 
mirable invention;  for  to  that  country  the  world ^ 
was  indebted    for    the    difcovery   of    the  art  of 
Printing.      The  honour  of  having  given   rife 
to   this  art  has    been   claimed   by  the   cities  of 
Haerlem,   Mentz,   and   Strafburgh.      To  each  o£ 
thefe  it  may  be   attributed   in   a  qualified  fenfe, 
as  within  a  iliort  fpace  of  time  they  refpeftively 
contributed   to    its  advancement.      But  the  ori- 
ginal   inventor   was   Laurenlius  John   Cofter    of 
Haerlem,   who  made  his  firft  effay  with  wooden^ 
types  about  the  year  1430.     The  art  was  commu- 
nicated  by  his  fervant  to  John  Fauft  and  John 
Guttemburg  of  Mentz.     It  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Peter  SchoefFer,  the  fon-in-law  of  Fauftus, 
who  invented   the  mode^  of  cafting  metal  types, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  who  ufed  them  in  print- 
ing*.    The  moft  popular  of  thofe  very  ingeniousf 
mechanics   was  Fauft,   who  is  reported   to  have 

« 

8  Trithemius,  in  his  Chronicle,  written  A.  D.  1J14,  fajra 
he  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Schoeffer,  that  the  firft  book 
they  printed  with  moveable  types  was  the  Bible,  about  the  year 
1450,  in  which  the  expences  were  fo  enormous  as  to  have  coft 
4000  florins  before  they  had  printed  12  flieets.  The  author  of  a 
a  MS.  Chronicle  of  Cologne,  compiled  in  1499,  alfo  fays,  that 
he  was  told  by  Ulric  Zell  of  Cologne,  (who  himfelf  introduced 
printing  there  in  1466)  that  the  Latin  Bible  was  firft  bjgun  to 
be  printed  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  1450,  and  that  it  was  in  large 
charader.  Scriptura  grandiori  quali  bodie  miffalia  foient  impriim^ 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Pall  Mall  poffefled  a  copy  of  this  curious  Bible, 
3  vol.  bound  in  Morocco.  In  his  catalogue  it  was  valued  at 
1 26I.  There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  work,  2  vol.  fol.  in  the 
fiodleian  library. 

H  b  4  carried 
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carried  a  number  of  his  Bibles  to  Paris ;  and  when 
he  offered  them  to  fale  as  maiiufcripts,  the  French, 
confidering  the  number  of  the  books,  and  their 
exa(5l  refemblance  to  each  other,  without  the  varia- 
tion even  of  a  letter  or  a  ftop,  and  that  the  bed 
franfcribers  could  not  poffibly  be  fo  exa6l  in  their 
mofl:  accurate  copies,  concluded  he  muft  have  de- 
rived afliftance  from  fome  fupernatural  agent. 
Either  by  aftually  profecuting  him  as  a  magician,  or 
threatening  to  do  fo,  they  extorted  from  him  the 
curious  fecret  of  his  new  invention  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  this  circumftance  afofe  the  marvel- 
lous ftories  which  are  related  of  Dr.  Fauftus. 

The  art  of  printing  was  foon  fpread  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  paffed  to  Rome  in  1466, 
and  the  Roman  type  was  in  a  fliort  time  brought 
to  great  perfefilion.  Thomas  Bouchier,  Archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  fent  Cax- 
ton,  a  perfon  remarkable  in  that  age  for  cultivating 
learning  amid  the  occupations  of  commerce,  to 
Haerlem,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this  invention ; 
and  '*  the  firft  book  which  Caxton  printed  was  an 
Englifli  tranflation  of  Recuyel,  or  the  Hiftory  of 
Troy,  in  1471,  in  Flanders.  The  firft  book  known 
to  have  been  printed  in  England  by  him  was  a  tran- 
flatioii  from  the  French  of  the  Game  ofChefsy  1474, 
with  fufil  metal  types.  For  though  Frederick  Cor- 
felli,  a  Dutchman  or  German,  is  faid  to  have  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1468,  SanSti  Hieronpni  Expofitio  in 
Symbolum  Apoftoloi^unij  it  has  been  doubted  whe- 
ther there  ever  M^as  a  printer  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land; 
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lind  ;  and  if  there  Avas,  his  book  \vas  printed  with 
iep^vate  zvooden  types^.''  At  the  clofe  of  the  lix- 
teenth  century,  various  editions  of  books  in  Syriac; 
Arabic,  Perlian,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  chara<5iers, 
were  pubhflied.  This  admirable  difcovery  was  made 
at  a  period  the  moft  favourable  to  its  reception  and 
improvement.  Not  only  a  talle  for  polite  learning 
began,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  be  fafliion- 
able  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  many  perfons  of 
the  firft  rank  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Italy,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their 
love  of  letters,  and  their  patronage  of  eminent 
fcholars.  Many  public  libraries  were  about  this 
time  ere6led  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and 
were  furnifhed  with  manufcripts  of  ancient  authors^ 
purchafed  at  a  great  expence ;  but  from  the  care; 
with  which  they  were  gujirded,  their  perufai  M''as 
confined  to  a  fmall  number  of  readers*  No  inven- 
tion therefore  could  be  more  fortunate,  or  more 
likely  to  gratify  the  general  curiofity,  than  that  by 
which  copies  of  the  fame  work  wer^  eafily  and  expe- 
ditioufly  multiplied,  fold  at  a  reafonable  rate,  and 
circulated  throughout  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

This  art  would  have  been  comparatively  of  fmall 
value  a  century  or  t\v^o  before,  when  the  grcffeft 
ignorance  prevailed,  and  even  perfons  of  high  birth 
and  diftinftion  were  extremely  illiterate,  and  of 
courfe  not  difpofed  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
revival  of  learning.     On  the  contrary,  the  people 

^  See  the  Norfolk  Tour,  p.  i  zo, 

of 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  difcovery  of  an  art  fo  congenial  to  their  tafte, 
and  therefore  ftimulated  the  ingenuity  of  its  in- 
ventors to  carry  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeftion* 
Of  this  encouragement  and  improvement  fulficicnt 
proofs  are  now  extant;  for  many  of  the  books^ 
which  were  printed  at  this  early  period,  may  be 
compared,  with  refpeft  to  the  blacknefs  of  the  ink, 
the  elegance  of  the  type,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
paper,  to  moft  of  the  copies,  which  are  at  this  time 
the  boaft  of  the  Englilli  or  foreign  preffes. 

Thus,  as  books  were  multiplied,  a  tatte  for  read- 
ing became  more  general.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  re- 
vival of  claffical  learning,  were  reciprocally  advan- 
tageous ;  they  reflcfted  mutual  light,  and  afforded 
mutual  affiftance.  Hie  ecclefiaftics,  when  book^ 
were  placed  within  the  common  reach,  could  no 
longer  confine  the  languages  or  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  themfelves;  and  men  were  eager 
to  acquire  that  knowledge,  which  had  been  fo 
long  concealed.  They  imagined  the  mines  of 
antiquity  to  be  very  rich ;  and  they  were  not  difap* 
pointed ;  for  as  foon  as  they  were  enabled  to  explore 
their  treafures,  they  found  them  aiafwer  their  moft 
fanzine  expeftations  \ 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
obfcured  by  the  bigotry  of  the  fanguinary  Mary, 

*  Walton's  Englifh  Poetry,  toI.  iii,  p.  491.    vol.  ii.  p.  54, 

fo 
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fo  were  there  few  circumftances  in  her  fanatical 
reign,  propitious  to  the  growth  of  polite  erudition. 
It  is  however  a  pleafing  circumftance  to  be  able  to 
fele6l  an  event  from  the  calamitous  hiftory  of  her 
times,  which  happily  concurred  with  fome  pre- 
ceding eftablifhments  to  diffufe  claflical  knowledge 
and  which  does  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  Society, 
which  among  the  ftatefmen,  poets,  and  fcholara, 
enrolled  in  its  lifts,  records  the  names  of  Somers, 
Chatham,  Merrick,  Warton,  IBen^vell,  and 
Bowles.  In  the  year  1554,  Trinity  College  in  Ox- 
ford was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope^r'Vho  in  the 
conftitution  of  this  Society  principally  inculcates  the 
ufe  and  neceffity  of  clalfical  literature;  and  recom- 
mends it  as  the  moft  important  and  leading  objeft  in 
his  fyftem  of  academical  ftudy.  *^  He  eftabliflies  in 
this  feminary  a  teacher  of  humanity,  M^hofe  buGnefi 
is  defcribed  with  a  particularity  not  ufual  in  the  con- 
ftitutions  given  to  collegiate  bodies  of  this  kind ;  and 
he  is  directed  to  exert  his  utmoft  diligence  in  tine- 
turinghis  auditors  with  a  juft  relilh  for  the  graces  and 
purity  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  explain  criti- 
cally the  Offices,  de  Oratore,  and  Rhetorical  Trea- 
ties of  Cicero,  the  Inftitutes  of  Quintilian,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Plautus,  Terence,  ^  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy, 
&c.  In  his  prefatory  ftatute,  where  he  defcribes^ 
the  nature  and  defign  of  his  foundation,  he  dectares, 

^  Alme  Parens  falveto!  tuom  eft  veftigia  vulgi 
Quod  fugiam:  tu  das  iiiopis  crudclia  vitae 
Taedia  folari,  afflidis  fpes  unica  rebus ! 
Et  finis  Aonidum  viridantes  ire  per  hortos. 

Warton  i^  Sacellum  Coll.  Trin,  Oxon. ' 

that 
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that  he  deftines  the  younger  part  of  his  eftaWifli- 
ment  not  only  to  dialedics  and  philofophy,  but  to 
the  more  polite  literature.  The  ftatutes  of  this  .col- 
lege were  fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  one  of  the  chief  proteftors  of  the  revival  of 
pohte  letters  in  England,  as  appears  from  a  curious 
paffage  in  a  letter  written  by  the  founder  now  re- 
maining, which  not  only  difplays  the  Cardinal's 
ideas  of  the  new  erudition,  but  fliews  the  ftate  of 
the  Greek  language  at  this  period." — *'  Queen 
Mary  was  herfelf  eminently  learned:  at  tlie  dcfire 
of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  ihe  tranflated  in  her 
youth  Erafnius's  Paraphrafe  on  St.  John ;  the  pre- 
face is  written  by  Udall,  mafter  of  Eton  fchool : 
in  which  he  much  extols  her  diftinguiflied  profi- 
cience  in  literature.  It  would  have  been  fortunate, 
if  Mary's  attention  to  this  work  had  foftened  her 
temper,  and  enlightened  her  underftanding.  She 
frequently  fpoke  in  public  with  propriety,  and 
always  Mdth  prudence  and  dignity  ^ 

In  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  phrafcs,  and  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ancient  poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators, 
was  made  an  indifpenfable  and  ahnoft  the  principal 
objefl  in  the  education,  not  only  of  a  gentleman, 
but  even  of  a  lady.  Among  the  females  of  high 
diftinftion,  who  afpired  to  the  reputation  of  clalTical 
fcholars,  the  Queen  herfelf,  and  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  were  the  moll  con- 
fpicuous.     Roger  Afcham,  their  learned  preceptor, 

*  Walton's  Englifh  Poetry,  vol,  iii. 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks  in  raptures  of  the  progrefs,  which  they  both 
made  ill  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  relates 
fome  pleafmg  anecdotes  of  their  appHcation  to  this 
ftudy"^.  This  pedantic  falhion  appeared  in  many 
ludicrous  extravagancies.  It  was  confpicuous  in 
various  JDublications,  in  the  fliowjs  and  pageants 
exhibited  during  the  progrefs  of  the  Queen  through 
different  parts  of  her  dominions,  and  in  the  enter- 
tainments held  in  her  honour,  wherein  emblems 
allufive  to  clalfical  mythology  were  conftantly  in- 
troduced. 

Bilt  the  pedantry,  which  gave  fo  deep  a  tinge  to 
the  fadiion  of  thofe  times,  had  little  effeft  upon  the 
produftions  of  Shakefpeare.    Raifed  by  the  power  of 
original  and  daring  genius,  he  bent  the  informatioa 
of  former  ages  to  his  own  purpofes.     His  works, 
like  thofe  of  Milton,  were  for  a  time  negle6led:  but 
fince  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  they 
have  been  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  have 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  others  of  our 
national  compofitions,  to  difFufe  a  relifli  for  books. 
That  relifh  was  firft  excited  by  the  numerous  tran- 
llations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  of 
Italian  tales  into  Englifli,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  works  of  the  writers,  who  flouriflicd  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  particularly  Addifon,  Swift, 
and  Dryden,  diveftcd  learning  of  its  ftiffnefs,   re- 
vived a  juft  tafie  for  the.claffics,  and  had  great  in- 
fluence in  making  the  perufal  of  books  a  popular 

«  Afchaxn.  Epift.'ii.  lib.  p.  i8.  Edit.  1581,  &c.   Warton'sLife 
of  Pope,  p.  93,  &c, 

aipufement 
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'  aniufement.  Since  that  period,  we  may  fairly  be 
called  a  nation  of  readers.  Book^  of  all  kinds  have 
been  produced,  and  the  Frefs  has  fupplied  the 
meaos  of  multiplying  them  to  a  degree,  which 
exceeds  the  power  of  calculation.  We  well 
know,  and  lament,  that  it  is  fuhjeft  to  great 
abufe,  and  is  too  frequently  made  the  inftrument 
for  the  pro[)agation  of  infignificant,  licentious, 
and  pernicious  works,  deftru6live  to  morals,  and 
hoftile  to  religion.  It  has  perhaps  done  more 
mifchief  by  the  diflfufion  of  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  atheifm  in  the  prefent  age,  than  the 
fword  or  the  cannon :  but,  happily  for  mankind, 
the  antidote  grows  in  the  fame  foil,  where  the  poi- 
fon  fprings  up  in  fuch  luxuriance.  Let  us  confider 
what  the  prefs  has  effefted,  and  what  it  may  ilill 
produce  for  the  advantage,  the  inftru6lion,  and 
delight  of  mankind.  Its  benefits  are  as  extenfive 
as  they  are  various  ;  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  us,  as  we  are  Engliflimen,  and  as  we  are 
Chriftians.  It  is  the  fafeguard  of  liberty,  when 
ufed  to  protect  our  excellent  Conftitution  againft 
the  cabals  of  party,  and  the  attacks  of  democratic 
rage.  It  is  the  ally  of  religion,  when  it  fupplies 
the  world  with  the  produ6tions  of  the  learned  and 
the  pious;  who  labour  to  diifcminate  the  precepts 
of  genuine  Chriftiauity.  It  furnifhes  the  means  of 
rational  improvement,  and  amufement  in  the'hours 
of  ficknefs  and  leifure,  communicates  inftruc- 
tion  to  the  young,  and  entertainment  to  the  old, 
and  fpreads  thefe  enjoyments  far  and  wide,  before 
every  people  of  the  globe.      We  have  therefore 

futficient 
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fuflicfent  reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves,  on  being 
born  at  a  time,  in  which  we  are  refcued  from  the 
grofs  ignorance  wliich  enveloped  our  anceftors; 
when  the  light  of  pure  religion  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge is  ditfufed  around  us ;  and  when,  provide 
that  our  moral  iniprovements  keep  pace,  in  a  due 
degree,  with  our  intelleftual  proficiency,  we  may 
be  virtuous,  as  well  as  enlightened  and  intelligent, 
beyend  the  example  of  former  ages. 

ConclufiotL 

»  Such  are  fome  of  the  mod  ftriking  points,  upon 
which  the  ftudent  will  fix  his  eye,  in  his  wide  and 
pleafing  furvey  of  modern  hiftory.  There  are  many 
others  which  are  entitled  to  his  obfervation ;  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  particular  regard  the 
sera  marked  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compals,  and  all  the  confequent  improvements  in 
navigation.  From  that  period,  the  failor  became 
more  confident  and  more  adventurous:  he  fcorned 
to  coaft  along  the  fliore,  and  boldly  (leered 
his  veflel  into  the  wide  and  open  ocean.  He  dif- 
covered  new  iflands,  and  even  new  continents, 
eftabliflied  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  mod  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  imparted  to  diftant  nations 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Europeans  a  boundlefs  fcope  for  the  plantation 
of  colonies  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  navigation,  from  the 
eonfined  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  and. the  Baltic 

ihores, 
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fhores,  to  its  prefent  extent  in  the  northern  and 
fouthern  hemifpheres,  we  obferve  upon  the  map  of 
the  globe  the  trafts  of  thofe  reno\nied  navigators, 
Chriftopher  CoUnnbus,  Valbo  de  Gama,  and  Sebaf- 
tian  Cabot;  and  we  follow  with  a  more  lively 
curiofity,  and  national  pride,  the  couifes  of  Drake, 
Raleigh,  Anfon,  Byron,  Carteret,  and  Cooke. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder  is  rgmarkable,  as 
its  introduction  into  tlie  military  art  has  changed 
the  mode  of  waging  war,  and  leflened  its  deftru6tive 
ravages.  The  invention  of  the  telefcope  was  an 
important  acquifition  to  fciencc,  as  it  has  ferved 
to  verify  the  theories,  and  eftablifli  the  reafouings 
of  modern  aftronottiers,  and  thus  gives  them  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe,  who  in  ancient 
times  cultivated  the  (Imie  fcience.  The  invention 
likewife  of  the  air-pump  by  Boyle,  the  difcovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  the  cfta- 
blilhment  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  the  experiment 
of  TorricfeUi,  by  which  he  afcertained  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  numerous  improvements 
in  various  arts  and  fciencc^,  contribute  to  do  ho- 
nour to  modern  times.  They  compofe  fuch  an 
alfemblage  of  luminous  objects,  as  cannot  fail  to 
attrafk  for  all  ages  the  curiofity  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

Thefe  pleafing  branches  of  ftudy  may  lead  us  to 
form  a  juft  eftiniate  of  political  affairs,  and  of  the 
fubjefts  which  tend  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
piiud.     Modern  liiftory  affords  many  examples  of 

the 
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the  prowefs  of  conquerors,  who  have  <lefolatcd  the 
world,  and  of  hypocrites,  who  have  deceived  it 
And  yet  we  may  fairly  aik,  of  what  beuefit  to 
fociety  were  the  impoftures  of  Mahomet,  the  vi<9x>- 
rics  of  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Gengis  Khan,  and 
Tamerlane;  the  invafion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  political  cunning  of  Charles  the  fifth,  the  anir 
bition  of  Philip  the  fecond,  and  the  intriguing 
fpirit  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine?  Their  empires, 
triumphs,  conquefts,  and  projefts,  have  left  little 
impreffion  behind  them,  notwithftanding  the  attend 
tion  they  once  attracted,  and  the  violent  convul- 
fions,  which  they  caufed  in  the  ftate  of  the^ 
wbrld.  The  mind  is  refreflied,  and  turns  with 
delight  to  more  pacific  fcencs,  to  trace  ^ the  dit 
coveries  of  Columbus  and  Vafco  de  Gama,  and 
the  beneficial  change  in  religious  opinions,  wliich 
Luther  and  Calvin  produced.  We  confider  with 
more  fatisfa6lion  than  the  recital  of  battles  and 
fieges  can  afford,  the  mild  and  benevolent  fpirit  of 
colonization,  which  actuated  the  exertions  of 
William  Penn  ;  the  fubliiue  philofophy  of  fiacon, 
Newton,  and  Locke ;  and  the  matchlefs  poetry  of 
Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and  Taffo:  Thefe  have  a 
more  beneficial  influence  id  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge, and  fatisfying  our  curiofity,  than  the  mofl; 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conquefis  of  the 
ambitious,  and  the  machinations  of  the  politic. 
The  works  of  war  and  heroifm  are  too  often  de*- 
ftruftive  in  their  operations,  and  difaftrous  in  their 
confequences ;  and  the  clofer  they  are  examined, 
the  moie  they  wound  our  feelings,  by  the  cala* 
voii.  I.  I  i  mities 
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tnities  they  have  produced.  They  may  furnifh 
indeed  very  inftruftive  Icffons  of  caution,  if  the 
rulers  of  mankind  imitate  the  condufi  of  prudent 
mariners,  who  remark  the  fituation,  of  rocks  and 
ihoalSy  only  from  a  defign  to  avoid  them.  How 
much  fairer  and  more  inviting  is  the  profpe6i  of 
the  works  of  genius,  fcience,  arts,  and  comnierce ! 
They  charm  our  attention  the  longer  they  are 
furveyed;  and  the  more  intimately  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  greater  is  our  pleafure, 
•as  well  as  our  improvement. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  the  arts  and  fciences 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progreis  of  manners  and 
religion,  in  adorning  and  exalting  the  human 
mind;  and  thus  has  their  united  light  difpelled 
the  fhades  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  intel- 
leftual  powers,  after  ages  of  depreflSon,  have  fur- 
mounted  all  obftacles,  and  operated  through  every 
channel  of  knowledge;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
arrogating  too  much  fuperiority  to  affcrt,  that  the 
glory  even  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  has  been 
equalled,  if  not  furpaffed,  by  the  talents  and  dili- 
gence of  modern  Europeans,  in  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  can  inftruct  and  improve  fociety. 

This  interefting  part  of  hiftory  difplays  to  us  a 
variety  of  difcoveries,  events,  improvements,  and 
inftitutions,  which  have  contributed,  in  their  aggre- 
gate cfFecIs,  to  raiji  the  Character  of  Man  above  its 
former  levels  to  encourage  induftry,  and  diverfify 
its  puifuits ;  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind 

1  .  to 
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to  every  laudable  exertion^  to  cheijiih  hll  the  Virtues 
of  the  heart,  and  make  human  exiftence  more  valur 
able,  by  i#CRBiLSiNa  the  (general  8to|||k  of 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT,  AN9 
^  PROMOTING  SOCIAL  ORDER,  COMFORT,  AND  HAP- 
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